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N 0 TI C E 


When Professor J. Siimme»; was about to start the Phoenix, & uioiithly umga- 
zine for Cliina, Japan, and Eastern Asia, tlie iirst iminljer of which apjieared in 
July 1870, he solicited and (drtained ])crniission of Mr B. II. Hodgson to reprint 
in it those coutri)}ntions of his to the “Journal of tlie Bengal Asiatic Society,’' 
Avlrich hear on tlio ethnology, language's, and religion of Tibet and Neju'd. The 
plan Professor Summers had in view is sketched out in the following editorial 
note with which the series of reprints*s prefaced 

“ The present atid following papers (to bo given in successive numbers of the Phoenix) 
are from the pen of Mr lii'ian H. Jluclgson, and originally appeared in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Journal, between the years 1828 and ISJS. Uiion the subject of 
ethnology, Mr Hodgson’s views have since that time been improved and extended, and 
we purj) 03 e, when we have coupdeted the present series of jiapers, chiefly devoted to 
Buddhism, to i-eproduce in the Phtnix those improved'«a.nd extended vicw.s of Tibetan 
and Nepaule.se races and languages, from No. 27 of ‘ Scdections from the Heconls of the 
(jovernment of Bengal,’ wherein they were publi.shed iu the year 18.'i7. But those 
‘ Selection,s ’ form a work even moi'c inaccessible to men of letters in Europe than tbo 
‘Journal of the Bengal Society; ’ and we believe, therefore, that we shall be doing a ser¬ 
vice to the Icai'ned of Europe by making Mr Hodgson’s researches into northern Bud¬ 
dhism and ethnology more generally and ciisily accessible.’’—/’/ iouhw, vol. i. p. 43. 

Mr Hodgson’s “improved and extended views,” so far as Buddhism is con¬ 
cerned, w'ere found embodied in numerous marginal notes in his own copy of the 
“ Illnstrations of tlie Literature and Religion of the Buddhists ” (Serarapore, 
1841). In the same way many manuscript additions were made by him in hi.s 
own copy of the “ Selection.s.” All tli&se corrections and additions have been 
introduced into the text of the present reprint, though they represent, as i« only 
just to Mr Hodgson to stale, various phases of iiis views, ranging over a period 
of nearly thirty years. 

Professor Summers further proposed to Mr Hodgson to issue these rejirints iu 
a collected form as a separate publication, to which proposition the latter gave his 
ready consent. 

At p. 96 of vol. ii. of the Phmix the reprints from the “Selections” com¬ 
mence, and proceed pari passu with those from the “Illustrations” to p. 26. of 
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vol. iii., where the last article of the latter (on the Pravrajyd Vrata) terminates. 
In consequence of this arrangement, the Editor of the present work found it neces¬ 
sary to begin a fresh pagination witli the Second Part. References to this part 
have, therefore, in the index been marked by a 11. j)refixcd to the Arabic figure, 
showing the page. 

Eight page.s of the papers on the Commerce of Nepal were remaining to be set 
up when Professor Summers’ accejitance of an appointment in Jaiian put a stop 
to the publication of the Pheenix, and to the completion of the separate re-issue in 
accordance with liis original design. Under these circumstances, it w.as thought 
best t(f place the materials, a,s left by Mr Summers on his departure, in the hands 
of Me.ssra Trubner & Co., with a view to their eventual publication. Only the 
above-mentioned article has subsequently been completed, 

On comparison with the two former collective publications, the pre.sent one 
will be found to have excluded three short articles contained in the “Illustra¬ 
tions” (IX. Remark.s on an Inscription in the Rancha and Tibetan characters ; 
X. Account of a Visit to the Ruins of Simroun ; XII. Extract of Proceedings of the 
Royal A.siatic Society), which were considered as of a .sufficiently epheraoi-al 
nature to be omitted, and articles IV., V., and XL 1. 2. of the “ Selections ” (Route 
from Kathmandu to Darjeeling ; Route of^epalese Mission to Pekin ; Some ac¬ 
count of the systems of Law and Police as recognised in the State of Niqjiil ; and 
on the Law and Legal Practice of Neji.il, as reg.ards fatuiliar intorc()ur.se between 
a Hindu and .an Outcast). The.se Last-mentioned would in due, course h.ave 
appeared in the Vhetnix^ and leave been incorporated in the separate reprint, but 
for the .sudden disc.ontinuance of that magazine. This is more especially to be 
regretted in the c,ase of the pftpers on Ne])alese Law, which still remain the only 
trustworthy source of information oiv that subject. The s.ame may, in fact, be 
said of most other papers by Mr Hodgson, especially those on the Tribe.s and L.an- 
%'uages of the Northern Non-Ary'ans adjacent to India, which are scattered over 
l>eriodicaIs now scarce and little acce.ssiblc, and would be well woi’th preserving 
in a collected form, inasmuch as on all these (piestions, both those treated of in 
the present volume and those bearing on the ethnology and glossology of the 
Himalayan tribes, he has almost exclusively remained master of a field of re¬ 
search in which he had been the first to break ground. 

The foregoing statement will explain the somewhat ungainly form of the 
pre.sent public.ation, without, however, it is hoped, detracting from its .subsf.antial 
usefulness, as jdacing within the reach of scholars m.atter which few of tliem have 
means or opportunity to con.sult in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” 
01 ' in the “ Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal.” 

Should the present volume be favourably received, the remaining papers of Mr 
Hodgson will probably be given in another volume or two. 
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I. NoticoB of tlio LanguagoB, Literaburo, aiui Uoligioti of Ne]>jO and Tibet. 

[‘‘A.siabic Researches,” vol. xvi. (1828), p. 409. Reprinted in 
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VII. Notice of Adi Buddha and of the Seven Mortal Buddhas [“Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society,” vol. iii. (1834), p. 215. Reprinted in 
“ Illustrations,” p. 164] . . . . . .115 

VIII. Note on the Primary Language of the Buddhist WritingR [“Journal of 

the Bengal Asiatic Society,” vol. vi. (1837), p. 682, Reprinted in ^ 

“ Illustrations,” p. 180] ...... 120 
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IX. A Disputation rospeoling Caste by a Buddhist [“ Transacti('ns of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” vol. iii. (1829), p. 100. Reprinted in “Illustra¬ 
tions,” p. 192] . . . . ^ , . .120 

X. On the Extreme Uc.semblance that prevails between many of the Symbols 
of Buddhism and Saivism [“ Oriental Quarterly Magazine,” vol. vii. 

(1827), p. 218, and vol. viii, (1828), p. 252. Reprinted in “ Illustra¬ 
tions,” p. 203] , . . . , . .133 

XI. The Pravr.ajyit Vrata or Initiatory Rites of the Buddhists, according to the 

Fuji! Khanda [“ Illustrations,” p. 212] . . , .139 
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I. On the Physical Geogr.aphy of the Himdlnya [“Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society,” vol. xviii. (1849), p. 761. Reprinted in “Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the flovernment of Bengal,” No. xxvii. 
Calcutta, 1857, j). 48] . . , . . , ] 

II. On the Aborigines of the Himalaya [“Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xvi. (1848), p. 1235, and vol. xvii., p. 73. Reprinted 
in “ Selections,” p. 126] ...... 29 

III. Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nep.ll [“Journal of the 
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“Selections,” p. 141] •••... 37 
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LIST OF ADDITIONS AND OORRECTIONS. 


PART 1. 

’iige 3, line 14, at. language.s, add foot note, “nee on to pp. 211 30." 

,, 8, note “ niisplacod, holoiCgs to the word “ lJuddha," four liiich. lowei. 

„ 15, for “ Najra” read “ Vnjra.” 

,, 19, note. For “ see No. 15” irud “ nee on to the I’ravrajya Vrat.i,” p. 139, H art. 

„ 21, for “list of Bliotiya books" read “ list (that of Bhotiya books.”) 

., 20, for “ emigration ” read “ immigration.” 

,, 22 32, heading of all, for “ religion of Bliot" read “ religion of Nepal.” 

,, 33, lieading, rm.sc “ List of Buddhist works.” 

,, 34, for the same heading read “ List ofTlathagalas." 

,, 23, note,/(>!■ “ouglit" miff “souglit." 

,, 24, lino 19, for i‘ and” reai} “an.” 

,, 25, S lines from bottom, for “ meditation " read “ mediation," 

,, 20, (! lines from bottom, for “ articular" read “ particulai'.” 

,, 30, line 14, for “ Dharma” read “ Dhyani.” 

,, 39, 1 line from bottom, for “ were sent ” read “ sent by me to Royal Asiatic Society.” 
,, 49, lino 12 from bottom, at the word “them,” inst^ the footnote “H”: “This is 
2 »robably an error. Sakya taught orally; Imt hi.s immediate disciides (Ka.syapa, 
Ananda., and Uiifili) reduced bis doctrines to writing.” 

,, .52, line 10 from top, for “ bliikshaii ” read “ Khikshari.” 

,, 00, line 14 from to]), /oii “ are ” read “ is.” 

,, 00, line 18, aflcr “ reiluccd” read “ them.” 

,, 89, lino 9 from to]), for “mortals” read “ morals.” 

,, 93, crane the whole of the Dwiamnaya and Triamnaya, and suktitiiie as follow.s : - 


Tiiriamiiiviii. 

l'])aya. Prajiia. 

Prajmi. Ilpaya. 

The fir.st is thcistic ; the second, atheistic. 

Triamn.iii/n. 

Buddha. Dharma. Buddlni. 

Pharma. Buddha. Sangha. 

Banglia Sangha. Pharma. 


Tlie first .and thii d of this series are thcistic (diverse); the second is atlieistic, 
Buddlia=Up<'iya, Phavma=Prajna. 

,, 98, in note, 4 lines from bottom, for “j)]'. 137-9 of vol. i.” read “for full list of 
Sanskrit works, sec ]))). 30-39 aforegnno.” 

101, note Add to note, “The identity in question has since been uphcH by 
Cunningham, Wilson (of Bombay), Chapman (of Madras), and Colonel Yule.” 
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LIST OK ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 102, at word “ jnibli.slxMr’ in last lino, add footnote “These drawings have 

since been presented to the French Institute.'’ 

,, 11(>, in note, line 10 from bottom, for “ above” read “ about.” 

,, 126, at title, add as footnote “J,” “From Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, 
vol. ii., dated July 11, 1820.” 

,, 1J3, at ULlc, o.dd footnote “ i,” “ Fioni ‘ Oiiental Quarterly Magazine,’ No. III. A.i>. 
1827.” 

,, 130, at title, footnote “From volume on printed at Seiampoie 

A.I). ISIJ.” 

,, 140, line 5 from bottom, for “ Pravra” read “ Pravrajya.” 

,, 141, note,/or “(Jaidhar” read, “Oandliar.” 

112, add to the note, “See enumoiation of all the principal objects of lUiddhist 
* woishii) above given,” i)p. 1)3 -06. 


FAKT 11, 

Page 12, line 0, for “ reach ” read “ reaches.” 

,, 13, lines 10 and 2.3, complete the brackets after 4000 and after et cut. 

14, line 1, for “ Lescha ” nad “ Lepeba ; ” lino 5, for “ Kaya. ” nad “ Vayu ; ” line 
16, for “ Leschu ” read “ Lejicha; ”^lnio 10, after “ craftsmen,” add, “ of which 
the names arc as follows :—In tlie mountains. In the valley.” 

14, lino 5 funn bottom in note, for “ Tbarub ” read, “Tliaru,” and bracket the vvoids, 
“notown name,” and the word ‘•Sallyan.^’ J<ld tv>*notc, “IManyof the 
Awalias will be found spoken of in the paper on Nayakot, herein given.” 

,, 15, at tlie words “Keptil, J.A.S.R., May 1833,” ad<t in note “t,” given herein, at 
p. 30. 

,, 17, line 13,/n* “viverruia” read “ viverricula.” Last line,/or “ (Julopliasis ” read 
“ Gallophasis.” 

,, 10, line 11,/or “ to ” rmc/“ too.” 

„ 21, let the words at bottom of dingr.im run all through, 

,, 25, line 14, for “ plateau ” rceai “ plateaux.” 

,, 20, line 6 fioni bottom, at word “ omitted,” footnote, “In the ‘ P>engal Asiatic 
Journal ’ for June 1848, may be .seen a .sample of the Khas tongue.” 

,, 20, line 3 from bottom, at woids “ broken tubes,” a/td footnote, “ {See a i)aj)er tliereon 
expressly, in the sequel of this work.” 

,, 30, line 8 fioni top, add footnote “For the tribes East of Rlmtan, rouml 

Assam, and thence down the Indo-Chinese frontier, see papers in the sequel.” 

,, 31, in note, for “ 4500 ” read “ 4000. ” 

„ 32, line 0, a.fier “ Dravidian,” oJJ, “ Blundarian or H<)-Soutal.” 

,, 32, line 11, at word “ dialects,’’ add, “ See them, as hei-cto annexed.” 

,, 33, line 3, at word “ weaver.s,” add footnote, “ See list of them aforegone, at p. 14.” 

,, 34, for “ 4500-4700 ” read ‘ ‘ 4000. ” 

,, <10, line 17,/or “ caste ” “ cast.” 

„ 40, line 4 from top,/or “ some ” ?Ta(Z “ about 100.” 

,, 46, line 1, for “ alreatly ” read “always.” 

46, line 5 from top, at word “Kusunda,” add footnote as follows, Since 

accomplished, and the result given hereinafter in tlie jiapor on the broken 
tribes. ” 

,, ^46, line 8 from bottom, at word “Haiyu,” cra^c note “§,” and sahMUatc “ Ilaiyu, 
Hayu, vel Vayu.” For more on this tribe, sec Treatise licrcinafter given on the 
Vayu and Railing. 
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Page 53, Uic heading.';, for “Tibetan” read “Chepang;” and for, “Shopa" read 
“English.” 

,, 57, line 4 from bottom, at word “ Denwar,” add in footnote “t,” “See paper on 
broken tribes, before inferred to.” 

,, 00, line 14 from bottom, for “dialect” mid “ dialectsand iidd footnote : “See 
paper on broken tribes, complete vocabuhiiy of these tongues, and com]iare 
13, 14 sujira, Part If.” 

,, 01, line 14 from to)), for “ overhang ” read “ oTcrhanging.” 

,, 05, line 7 from top, at word “tongiic.s” add footnote “f,” “See the former instaiiee 
here alluded to, in the ))a)ier on the C.iucasiaii affinities of the Tibetans as givmi 
in the seipiel.” 

„ 05, line 7 from bottom,/or “Trochu ” read “ Tlioeliu,”aiid last line,/or “ Kbor * read 
“Ilor.” 

,, 00, line 15 from toj), at wind “Kuenlun” add footnote, “Ls not the Karakoium the 
western prolongation of the Nyencblion, and dislinet from the Kuenlun, though 
curving nj) to it on ucarjug tlic Pamer? ” 

,. 07, line 12 from bottom, at word “Pekin,” add as footnote, “See this itinerary here¬ 
inafter given.” 

„ 09, line 1, at word “Indochinese,” add footnote, “Thoiiajiei on the Indo-Chinese 
borderers herein. ” 

,, 09, line 20, at word “Caucasus” add footnote, “Sec pa))cr on these affinitie.s in the 
sequel.” 

,, 72, in note,/or “ tribunal ” read “ ti ib^ " 

,, 70, add to second note, “They are given as corrected in the sequel.” 

,, 85, line 9 from bottom, croac the reiieated “no cud.” Line 7,/or “drawback” rend 
“ drawbaefi-s. ” 

,, 87, for “weed” rmd “woods.” In note,/or “ 1.500” read “-1000." 

,, 8S, three lines fiom bottom,/or “an” read “any.” 

,, 89, before “timlier” iiixert “tea," and add tlie following footnote “'1:” “The 
growth of tea in tlie lower region, and its sale in 'I'lbet as well as in tlic plains, 
are now affording great and increasing niean«*of jn-olitable employment to 
settlers.” 

,, 89, note “||.” I'bi' “1832” read “1831,” and add at the end of this note: “The 
trade ))apcrs in question are given in the seijuel; and ob.seive that the tea tiade 
witli Tibet is now adding greatly to onr means of successful conqielition with 
Russia.” 

„ 90, note, last line but one, for “ wh|)” read “ why.” 

,, 92, 4 lines from bottom, at the word “ ruiiees,” add in footnote; “Sec note ‘t,’ in 
next page.” 

,, 97. line 22 from to)!, for “or Takyeul” read “and Takyeul;” and for “line of 
transit” read “lines of transit.” 

„ 98, line 13, after “ Kothecs,” add “or houses of business firms.” 

100, line 14 from bottom, for “ th ” read “ the.” 

,, 113, line 3 fiom top, at the word “ assertion,” add note as follow.s: - “To judge from 
the statements lately made (1872) by a member of the Ihiiisb Embas.'.y in Nepal, 
it would seem that the present condition of Nepcil’s commeicc with ns, a.s^well 
as that of ouis with her, calls loudly for the attention of our Oovernment.”— 
Note of 1873. 
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TART T. 

ON THE LANnaAOE^,* LITER.VTQnE, AND UEIHttlON OP NRPAUL AND TlIiET, 

Within the moiiiitaiiious parts of tlie limits of the modern kingdom of Nepaiil, there 
arc thirteen distinct and strongly-marked dialects spoken, d’hese are the Khas or 
Paihattia, the Wagai’, the Quning, the Sunwar, the Kachari, the Ilaiyn, the Chepang, 
the Kasunda, the Murmi, the Newari, the Kiranti, the Limhuan, and the Lapachan. 
With the exception of the first (which will be presently reverted to) these several 
tongues are all of Trans-Ilimalayan stock, and are closely alliliated. They are all 
extremely rude, owing to the people who speak them having crossed the snows before 
learning had dawned upon Tibet, and to tJie physical features of their new homo (huge 
mountain harriers on every hand) having tended to'break up and enfeeble the common 
speech they brouglrt. with tbom. 

At present the several tiibos or clans to which those dialects are approjiriated, can 
hardly speak iiitclligilily to each other, and not one of the dialects, save tlie Newari 
or laiignagc of Ncpaid I’roper (and the Lapeha, which with the Limlm belongs now to 
.Sikim), can boast a single book, or even a system of lettiu'’'^) original or borrowed. The 
Newari has, indeed, three sj^stems of letters, of which more will ho said in the .sequel ; 
and it lias also a small stock of hooks in the shape of translations and comments from 
and upon tlic sacred and exotic literature of the Newans. Lut the Newari tongue 
has no dictionary or grammar; nor is its cultivation ever thought of by those, 
mimeious as tlicy arc, who devote their lives to the sacred literature of Buddhism. 
It may bo vcniarkod, by the way, tliat the general and enduring effects of this addiction 
to an exotic medium, in preference to t he vernacular, have been, to cut off' the bridge 
loading from speculation to practice, to divorce learning from utility, and to throw a 
V'sil of craftful mystery over the originally popular and generous practical Institutes of 
the religion this people profess. 

Before proceeding to a brief comparison of Newari and of the language of Tibet, 
witli a view to indicate the Northern stock of the former tongue, it will be betfer to 
notice the Kha.s or Barbatfcia Bhasha, since the subject may be dismissed in a few 
W'ords, and will not need revcrteiice to. 

The only language of Southern origin .spoken in these Hills is the Klias or Par- 
hattia—an Indian Prakrit, brought into them by colonies from below (twelfth to 

* K<'v thc.se l.snguages, see on to the Paper at p. 20 of Part II., “ On the Aborigines of the 
lliinaiay.a,” with its annexed “ Oomp.arativo Vocabulary.” 

A 
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fifteenth century of Clirixt) and now so generally diffused, that, in the provinces West 
of the Kali river, it has nearly eradicated the vernacular tongues, and, though less 
prevalent in the provinces East of that river, it has, even in them, as far as the Trisul 
Ganga, divided the enii)ire of speech almost equally with the local mother tongues. 
The Parbattia language is terse, simple, sufficiently copious in words, and vei-y char¬ 
acteristic of the unlettered but energetic race of soldiers and statesmen who made it 
what it is. At pre'iont it is almost wliolly in its .structure, and in eight-tenths of its 
vocables, substantially llindce. Yet several of its radical words still indicate an 
ancieijt b.arbarous stock. And I have no doubt that the people who more especially 
speak it (the Khas) were originally what Menu calls them, viz., barbarous moun¬ 
taineers of a race essentially the same with the several other races of lTei)aulese 
Highlanders. Few per,sous except Brahmans and professional scribes or Khardars 
are regularly taught the Parbattia langimge ; but nlbst gentlemen .speak, and many 
read and write it with ease and correctness ; the court where all so often as.sernble, 
being the nucleus of unity and refinement. This language, however, has tio litera¬ 
ture ])roperly so calle<l, and very few and trivial books. . It is always written in the 
Bevanagari character.s, and, as a languagi^ of business, is extremely concise and 
clear. 

The Oorkhalis speak the Parbattia Bhasha, and to their ascendency is its preva¬ 
lence, in later times, to be mainly ascribed. 

Considering that Nepaul Proper, or the country of the Newars, has long been the 
metropolis of Gorkhali power, it is rather remarkable that the fashionable and facile 
Parl)attia lias not made any material impression on the Newari language. The causes 
of this (not wholly rcfcrabli^to modern times) are probably, tliat the fertility and 
facility of communication characterising the level country of the Newars, soon gave 
consistency and body to tlieir speech, whilst their religion (Buddhism) made them look 
with jeahnisy, as well on the more ancient Hindoo immigrants, a,s on the more modern 
Hindoo conquerors. In the mountainou.s districts, strictly so called, the ca,se wsxs 
different; and, be.sides, from whatever reason, the tide of immigration into these 
regions from tire South set chiefly on the provinces west of the Trisul Ganga. There 
too, to this day, Brahmanical Hinduism principally flourishes, its ^eat supporters 
being the Khas, and, next to them, tlie Magars and Gurungs. Those southern immi¬ 
grants wcie refugees from Moslem bigotry ; and were so numerous as to be able to 
give the impress of their own speech and religion to the rude and scattered high¬ 
landers. The prior e.stablishiucnt of Buddhism in Nepaul Proper prevented these 
Brahmanical southerns from penetrating there, where, however, ages before, some 
southerns had found a refuge. These latter were Buddhists, fleeing from Brahmanical 
bigotry. They came to Nepaul Proper about two centuries after Christ. Buddhism 
had previously been established therein, and these immigrants were too few to make a 
semsihle impre.ssion on the speech or physiognomy of the prior settlers, already a dense 
andnultivated population. It is difficult to chronologize these events. But apparently 
the Sakavans came into Nepaul wlien Kapila was destroyed by tlic King of Ko.sala. 
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For the rest, tlic population of llic kingdom of Ncpaul is principally Bauddha; 
preferring for the most part the Tibetan model of that faith : Ilje Newars ar(! the 
chief exception, and the east majoriiy of llicm are Buddliists, hut not Ijamaib'S. 
Between the Buddhism of Tibet and that of iSepaul IToper, (or of the Nenars) 
the ditlerences are, 

1st. That the former still adiieres to, -whilst the latter lias rejected, the old 
monastic institutes of Buddhism; Und. that tlie, former is .still, as of old,-wholly 
unperplexed with caste; the. latter, a good deal hampered by it; and that, lastly, 
the Tibetan Buddhism ha.s no concealment.s, -w hilst the, Nepaulcse i.s sadly vc'xed with 
a proncne.ss to -withhold many higher matters of the law from all hut chosen vessels. 

CONNKXIOJ} OF Tin? L.VXGUAGF. OF Nni'.vm imOFICIt WITH THAT OF TIUKT. 

I proceed noiv to indicate that alllnity of the language of the Newars to the 
language of the Tibetans rvliith I have already adverted to. 1 had e.xtcndcd tliia 
vocabulary (in an amplilled form) to the wliole of the langu.ag-es above-mentioned : 
but tlie re.sull3 were, for several rea.son.s, liable to qiuestion in detail, .so that 1 
prefer holding tliem back for the present, though there can be no doubt of tlie 
general I'acts, that these dialects are of northern origin, anil are closely connected. 

The language of Nepaul I’ropcr or Uje Xe\sari, lias, a,s already intimated, mucii 
in common with that of Bliot or 'fibet.. It i.s liowevcr, a poorer dialect than that 
of Las.sa and Digarcbi; and it lia..s, con.seipicntly, been oliligcd to borrow more 
extensive aid from Sau.skrit, wiiilst the early adoption of Sanskrit a.s the solo 
language of literature lias facilitated this infusion. 'J’lio following is a comparison 
of a fe\v terms:— 



Kciniri. 

lihniiija. 

'flic AVorld. 

‘(S) Sansar. 

.itlmdiLi Ijing. 

(.iod. 

(S) Bbagav an. 

Lilli. 

JNIan. 

(S) Manno, or Mijan. 

Khiyoga. 

AVoman. 

.Misa. t 

Pend, Komi. 

(Juadrupod. 

(S) I’asu, ropancim. 

I'cndu. 

Bird. 

.1 bongo. 

Djia and Chabi, Byu pron. Cbu. 

Insect. 

(S) Kicba. 

Bii. 

A Worm. 

Balambi. 

D.aliibn. 

Fire. 

hfib. 

INllia and Mill. 

Air. 

(S) Phoy. 

Lha-phu and J^Iiawa. 

Fartli. 

Uba. 

Slia. 

Water. 

P. Ijo. U. Lull. B. (ini. 

Clni. 

Tlie. Sun. 

(S) Suraj. 

Xinia. 

Tlic IMomi. 

(S) t'baiidraina. 

! >awa. 

The Stans. 

(S) Xagu. 

Kerma. 

A Mountain. 

(S) I’arba. 

Pajlii and Lumba. 

A llivei’. 

Kbnssi. 

('liaiigbo 

Father 

Boba and dpju 

Av a and Aba 

Mother 

i\Li 

Amnia 


* The (SI indicates a Sanskrit origin. td/i'-.sif woiuaii, 'mi-jini man, from the Tibetan 

I'oot 'mi ‘iiiaii,’ 
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JHnf/liti/i. 

Kewari. 

IShotiya 

O randliithor 

Adjhu 

Adjhu 

OraiKliiiotlier 

Adjhania 

Adzhi 

A Child 

M1 )ch,a 

Is’aniu i' Piza. Bu 

A Boy 

Kay IMocha and Bhajii 

Plui 

A Ciirl 

Miah jMochu and IMeju 

Painii 

Unchi 

Kakli.a 

Ag-hu 

Anni 

IMainma 

1 hi, Asa 

Summer 

(S) Tapulla 

Chapaha 

Winter 

Ohilla 

Gim? Khyahu 

Grain 

(S) Ann 

Soh? Du 

riico 

Jaki, Wa 

Bra 

Wheat 

Cho 

Thp 

Barley 

Taoho 


Marriage 

(S) Biah 

Pama 

Birth. 

Macha-Bulh). 

Kesiu. 

Bcaih. 

Site. 

Tjhesin. 

A House. 

Chen. 

Khim. 

A Stone. 

Jjohu. 

Gh.'ii'iii To. Bo. 

A Brick. 

A]ipa. 

Arpa. 

Temple. 

(Sj Bew.a. 

Lha-Kang-. 

An Image. 

Kata Malli, Patima. 

Toto, Thu. 

A Bridge. 

Ta and Taphu. 

Siimha. 

A Tree. 

Sima.. 

Ston-b))a or Tong'hii 

A I.oaf. 

Siliau an4 ^lau. 

I.oma or Eapti. 

A l*’'](jwer. 

Swang. 

Aleto, or INIendo. 

A Uj’iiit. 

Si, 

1 !rr))ii. 

A TTorsci. 

Sallo. 

IPapu or Ta ba. 

A Bull. 

1 loho. 

Samlhi. 

A (Ai-vv. 

AI a.sa and Sa 

Pago. 

A Buiralo. 

INlia. 

hive. 

A Bog. 

Kliicha. 

Khig-o or Khibo. 

A Cal. 

1 >how. 

(lure. 

A .lackal. 

Hi long. 

Kipchang-. 

A Sister. 

Kihiii. 

Chaniur' j\umu. 

A Brotlier. 

Kinja. 

Choui" Gmi. 

Own lAiiuily. 

Tluijho and Tha Mannu. 

Pin. 

Kinsfolk. 

I'huki. 

PJieliin. 

Slrangefolk. 

Kalu & Miah-Piiig-. 

Choini. 

The Head. 

Chojig. 

Wu or Go. 

The Hair. 

Song-. 

Tar or Ta. 

The Fuce. 

(^ua. 

d'ong'ba. 

The Eye. 

Mikha. 

Mhi. 

The, Kose. 

Gniii. 

Gnu. 

The Mouth. 

Mhutu. 

Kha. 
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Diir/litih. 

A’i'icffi'i. 

Wio/ii/a. 

d’ljo Chin. 

IMano. 

Konia. 

The Ear. 

Nhinpo. 

.\hanijo. 

'I’he Jfrrehcad. 

-Kopa. 

.IT.ila. 

'J’he Ikidy. 

JMlio. 

/diiih.i. 

The .Vrni. 

L.iha, Lappa." 

1 .akpa, L:i-g--p,i. 

Tlie Leg. 

'riiti. 

Kanglia. 

Ttight. 

.Ion. 

\ eba. 

Left. 

Ivhoii. 

X (Uini. 

A Dlonth. 

Jj.i. 

I ai-wa. 

A A'ear. 

1 iat'clij. 

I.ochik. 

D.ay. 

Gni or Nlii. 

Nain, Nyi-n-mo. 

Night. 

Clni. 

Chan. 


With rc"',ard to tlic Ncwn-ri -words, I can veiiiiirc to say tlu'y may he relied 
on, thoug'h they diili'r soiiuw\hnt, from Kiriqiidriek's, -whose vociilndary, made 
in a hurry, exhibits some, errors, ('speeially tliad of ghing Sinrshril-words insti'ad 
of the Tornacular. It is remarliahh! that the Ne\sars, (those, that pri-teiid to 
ediieatioii, and those wlio are -w holly il]i^era,t<'l, are apt to give a, stranger, a Sanskrit, 
instead of their own Newari, name for any objeet to whieli their attention is called 
for tile purpose of iianiing- it. This hahil o-tves its origin to the evish to be intelli¬ 
gible, wliicli the jXowars know they cannot be in speaking- tlieir own tongue. 
The real poyi'rly of the Xewavi is, also, no doiihl, another causig and Its want of 
words expressive of general ideas: thus, (Ireation, (toil, hat e no New.ari names, .and 
the Sanskrit ones have therefore been borrowed of necessilj': the like is true of 
the word Jlaukiiid, for which, as -well as for the ^o former words, I have not 
been able, after great pains, to obtain any vernaculars. AV'lieii a Xewar would express 
the idea of (lod, without resorting to .Sanskrit,, he is dri\ on to periphrasis, and s,ays , 
Adjlii Deo, which word is compounded of Adjhu, a (irandfather, ,and Deo; .and 
thus, h_y reverence hir ancestors, he comes to reverence his m.ak'er, whom ho calls, 
literally, tin' father of his father, or the first father. J am quite .aware the fore- 
gome and following meagre examples of Newari will not go far lo establish the 
allinily of this language. Tlie, .subject must he reserved for the future ; but, in the 
mc.au time, I may ob.sei've that the nortliorn stock, and intimate allinily of Newari 
and of the other dialects hefore cniiiucr.atcd, (excc])fing; the Klias or I’arhidtia), 
.ari' written as palpably upon the face of these langu;i,ges as u])on the phy.siog-nomy 
and form of the races wlio speak thi'in. 

As for the Dhotiya woids, 1 c.auiiof wholly voiieh for tliem, levy as they are, 
having obtained them from a Lama, -who v.a.s but little acqiniuled with ATwari or 
Darbattia. The majorily are, 1 believe, sulllcieutly accordant with the Lhassa 
model, but some may bo dialectically corrupted. Still, liowcver, they" will equally 
.serve, (as far as they go), to illustriite my .as.sertioii that tlie root, and stiicji of 
Newari are Trans-himalayan and northern ; for there ari' many dialects on holh 

*Lap]i.T, (almost ideutii-ul with the Jtliotiy.a Lakpa) mean,s the true arm, or upper 
half of the limb. Lalia means the wbolo. 
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sides of the snows; and some of the inferior Tibetan dialects may, very probably, 
come nearer to Nowari than the best, or that of Lhassa. 

The twelfth word in the Newari column, Water, is given according to the sub¬ 
dialects of the Valley. Water is Lo at I’atan, Luk at Katmandu, and Gnfi at 
Bhatgong ; those places being the capitals of as many kingdoms before the Gorkha 
conquest, though situated in very close vicinity to each other. 

With respect to the numerals of the decimal scale, the resemblance is strik¬ 
ingly close. 

Numkeai.s. 

Shotij/a. Ncioari, 


1. 

Chi. 


Chi. 

2. 

Gni. 


Na Shi. 

8. 

Sum. 


Swong. 

4. 

Zhi. 


Pih. 

5. 

Gnah. 


Gniah. 

G. 

Tukli. 


Khu. 

7. 

Tun. 


Nha or Nliasso. 

8. 

Ghiali. 


Ohiah. 

0. 

Gun. 


Gun. 

10. 

Ohu (Tiianipa, an expletive merely.) 

Silnlio. 

11. 

Ohu-chi. 


Sarau-chi. 

12. 

Ohii-gni. 


Saran Nassi. 

13. 

Ohu (P.) 

sum, (the letter (P) written 



but .scarcc'ly audibly uttered.) 


11 . 

Chu (P.) 

Zhi. 

Saran Pih. 

15. 

Oheanga. 


Saran Gniah. 

IG. 

Churn. 


Saran Khu. 

•J7. 

Ohuplin. 


Saran Nha. 

18. 

Ohopkia. 


Saran Ohiah. 

19. 

Churko. 


S.aran Gun. 

20. 

NtS shu (thampa.) 

S.aran Sanho. 

21. 


57 

Ni Chi. 

22. 


77 

Ni Nassi. 

23. 


77 

Ni Swong. 

24. 


77 

Ni Pih. 

26. 


77 

Ni Gniah. 

20. 


77 

Ni Khu. 

27. 


77 

Ni Nhi. 

28. 


77 

Ni Chi,ah. 

29. 

V 

77 

Ni Gun. 

80. 

Sum chu 1 

(lliampa.) 

Ni .Shao. 

31. 


77 

Swi Chi. 

32. 


77 

Swi Nassi. 

33. 


77 

Swi Swong. 

34. 


77 

Swi Pih. 
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Bhotiya. 

Newari. 

36. Sum chu (thampa.) 

Swi Qniah. 

36. „ 

Swi Khu, 

37 . „ 

Swi Nha. 

38. 

Swi Chiah. 

39 - „ 

Swi Gun. 

40. Zhe-chu (thampa.) 

Swi Sanho. 

41. „ 

Pi Chi. 

42. „ 

Pi Nassi. 

43. „ „ 

Pi Swong. 

50. Gna-chu (thampa.) 

Gniayfi or Pi-Sanho, or merely by pausing 
on the last letter of Gniah or :5 and thus 
also 60,70, &c. are formed out of 6, 7, &c. 

60. Tukh-chu (thampa.) 

Qui. 

70. Tun „ 

Nhaiyu. 

80. Gheah „ 

Chaiyc. 

00. Gu (P.) 

Guye. 

100. Gheah „ 

Sacho. 

1,000. Tong-tha-che. 

Do-che. 

10,000. Thea. 

Zhi-dot. 

100,000. Bum. 

Lak-chi. 


Nor is the vafiation, after passing the ten, of any importance, the principle of 
both being still the same ; that is, repetition and compounding of the ordinals ; 
thus, ten and one, ten and two, are the forms of expression in both, and so, twice, 
ifec. The Bhotiya word thampa, postfixed to the decimally increasing series, is a 
mere expletive, and often omitted in speech. The Ncffari names of the figures from 
one to ten, as given by Kirkpatrick, are not correct, and hence the difference between 
the Newari and Bhotiya names has been made to appear greater than it is : in fact, 
it seems to me, that evep the little difference that remains in the present specimens 
may be resolved into mere modes of utterance. Although the following offer no 
verbal resemblances, the principle on which they are formed presents several analogies. 

Bhotiya and Newari names of the twelve months. 


February. 

Newari, 

Bhotiya. 

Dagava (or Ldwa) Tangbii 

March. 

Chongchola or Chilla. 

(Ldwa) Gnipa. 

April. 

Bachola or Nela. 

» » » » 

Snml>a. 

May. 

Tdchola „ Swola. 

1 > )> 

ZUiba. 

June. 

Dil’Ia „ P<51a. 

yy )» 

Onappa. 

July. 

Gung’la „ Guigla. 

If ft 

Timkpu. 

August. 

Yung’la „ Khola, 

if yy 

Tumba. 

September. 

Koula „ Nhiila. 

yy yy 

Gnappa. 

October. 

Kozla „ Chiila. 

yy »» 

Guabba. 

November. 

Thingla „ Oungla. 

*> yy 

Chuba. 

December. 

Pudla „ Seta. 

yy yy 

Chu-chikpa 

January. 

Sel’la „ Zhin’chala. 

>» yy 

Chu-gnipa. 

February. 

Chil’la „ Zhin’iiala. 

— 

— 
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The second set of Newari names is formed merely by compounding the word La, 
a month, with the names of the cardinals, one, two, etc. As for the first set of 
names, there too we have the final La; and the prefixes are mere characteristic 
epithets of the seasons; thus, February is called Chilla; but Chilla means also 
the cold month, or winter. 

The Bhotiyas, like the Newars, have no simple names for the months, but call 
them periphrastically the first, etc., month. Dawa and Lawa both mean a month ; 
but in speech this word is never prefixed, save in speaking of the first Bhotiya 
month ^or February, for from February their year begins. What Tangbu means, I 
know not, unless it be the same with Thampa, the word that always closes the 
series of numbers, 10, 20, 30, etc. The names of all the others are easily explained, 
they being compounds of the numbers 2, 3, etc., with the syllable pfi or bd—evi¬ 
dently the La of the Newars—postfixed. 


Newari names of the seven Bhotiya names of the 

days of the week. seven days. 


Sunday, 

(S) 

Adhwina, 

or 

Chanhu, 

Nima. 

Monday, 

(S) 

Swomwa, 

V 

Nenhu, 

Dawa. 

Tuesday, 

(S) 

Ongwa, 

17 

Swonlm, 

Mimer. 

Wednesday, 

(S) 

Budhwa, 

i. n 

Penhu, 

Lhfikpa. 

Thursday, 

(S) 

Bussowa, 


Gnianhu, 

PhOorboo. 

Frid.ay, 

(S) 

Sukrawa, 


Khonhu, 

^Pasang. 

Saturday, 

(S) 

Soiichowa, 


Nhainhu, 

1 Pemba. 


The first of the Newari series are wholly corrupt Sanskrit, and the second formed 
by compounding the word Nlii or Gni, a day, with the cardinals: the Newars 
have no simple words of their own, expressive of the seven days. 

A variety of characters is met with in the Nepaulese and Bhotiya books, some 
of which are now obsolete. A manuscript, of which a copy is forwarded, contains a 
collection of these alphabets, each bearing a separate designation. Of the Newari, 
three kinds of letters are most familiarly known, and four of the Bhotiya. 

WRITTEN CHARACTERS OF NEPAUL PROPER. 

The three Newari alphabets (so to speak) are denominated Bhanjin Mola, Ranja, 
and Newari. Whether these three sorts of letters were formerly used by the Siva 
Mfirgi Newars, I cannot say; but old Bauddha* works exhibit them all, especially 
the two former. Newari alone is now used by both sects of Newars for profane 
purposes ; and for sacred, both often employ the Devan&garl, oftener the Newari. 
If the Siva Mfirgi Newars ever used (which I doubt) Bhanjin Mola, or Ranja, at 
least they do so no longer; and the Newars of the Buddha faith having long ceased 
ordinarily to employ those letters in making copies of their Scriptures, few can now 
write them, and the learned only (who are accustomed to refer to their old works) 
can read them with facility. 

In regard to the origin of these letters, we may at once refer the Newari to 
N&gaSi; but the other two present at first sight more difficulties.. Dr Carey was, 
some time back, of opinion that they are mere fanciful specimens of caligraphy 
* For Buddha read Bauddha, et sic ppssim, where the word is used adjectively. 
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This notion is refuted hy the fact of their extensive practical application, of whicli 
Ilr. Carey was not aware when he gave that opinion, lly comparing one of them 
(the Uaiija) with the fourth alphah(!t of the Hhotiyas, it will ho seen, that the 
gonei’al forms of the letters have a striking reseiuhlanee. And as tliis Lauja or 
llanja is deemed exotic by tlie Hhotiyas, I have no doubt it will prove the same 
with tho Newari letters so called : for the words Lanja, Lantza, and llanja are one 
and the same. Of the Hhanjin Alola, it may be observed that it has a very ornate 
appeariuico, and, if the ornamental parts were stripped from the letters, tliey (as 
well as the llanja) might be traced to a I )e vauagari origin, from the forms ol' 
which alphabet the Hauddhas might possibly alter them, in order to use tliem as 
a cover to the mysteries of their faith. The Hauddha liU-rature is, originally, 
Indian. Now, though probability may warrant our supposing that those who origi¬ 
nated it, togetln'r with its religion, might alter exi.sting alphabetical form.s for the 
purpo.si‘ above hinted at, it vill not warrant our conjecturing, that they would 
undergo the. toil of inv('nling entirely new characters. All the.S(' systems of 
letters follow tlie Devanagari arrangement, nor should I hesitate to assign them 
all a Devanagari origin. Indeed it is well known to the leariu'd, that there were 
anciently in the plains of India many sorts of written characters, since bc'come 
extinct; and 1 have no doubt that the B'ttcrs adverted to were part of these. 

WUITTKN CII.VUAfrrnii.S OF TIIIET. 

Of tho Hhotiya oharaettu's, four kind.s are distinguishable ; but only two of them 
are known by name to tho Newars: they are called (in Tibet as well ashore) 
Uchhen and I'men. The first are capitals; the second, small letters; the third, 
running hmid ; and the fourth, as already observe^B'quivaleut to the Nepaulese 
llanja. There is also a character in use in and near Tibet wdiich is ascribed to the 
Sokpa, who, with the llor or Ilorjta, constitute the nomad population of 
Tibet, of Tiirlii, mid Mongol etimion respectively. 

i.i'rKnAJ'uiiF. OF niioT on •riiii':i'. 

The term Bhot is the Sanskrit, Tibet the Persian name. Bod the native one, but 
probably only a corruption of the, lirst term, and, if so, the Tibetans had not any 
general name for themselves (Bod-pa) or their country when tludr Indian teachers 
first came among them in the 7th centuary, a.d. 

Tho great bulk of tho literature of Bhot (as of Nepaul) relates to the Bauddha 
religion. In Bhot the principal works are oidy to bo found at the larger monasl^n-ies; 
but numerous Bhotiya books of inferior pretensions, are to be obtained at Katmandu 
from tho poor trafllckers and monks Avho annually visit Ni'paul on account of 
religion and trade. 

The character of the great part of these latter, or the Bhotiya books procured in 
Kepaul, is that of popular tracts, suited to the capacity and wants of the hujfibler 
classes of society, among whom it is a subject of surprise, that literature of nii}' 
kind should be so common in such a region as Bhot, and, more remarkably so, that 
it should be so widely diffused as to reach persons covered with filth, and desti- 

It 
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tute of every one ,of those thousand luxuries which (at least in our ideas) precede 
the great luxury of hooks. 

Printing is, no doubt, the main cause of this great diffusion of books. Yet the 
very circumstance of printing being in such general use, is no less striking than this 
supposed effect of it; nor can I account for the one or other effect, unless by 
presuming that the hordes of religionists, with which that country [Tibet] swarms, 
have been driven by the tedium vitae, to these admirable uses of their time. 

The invention of printing, tlie Bliotiyas got from China; but the universal use 
rhey make of it is a merit of their own. The poorest individual who visits this 
valh^y 'from the north is seldom without his Pothi [book], and from every part 
of his dre.ss dangle charms [.lantras,] made up in slight cases, tlie interior of which 
exhibits the neahist workmanship in print. 

Some allowance, however, should also bo made foy the very familiar power and 
habit of possessed by the people at large: another fealure in the moral 

picture of llhot, hardly' less striking than the prevalence of printing or the diffusion 
of books, and which 1 should not venture to point out, had I not had sulFiciont 
opportunities of satisi'ying myself of its truth among the annual sojourners in 
Nepaul who come hero in hundreds to pay their devotions at the temple of the 
self-existent Supreme liuddha [Swayambhu Adi Buddha]. 

In the collections forwarded to the Society will be found a vast number of 
uianuscripts—great and small—fragjuent.s, and entire little treatises—all which 
were obtained [as well as the small printed tracts] from the humblest individuaks. 
Their number and variety will, perhaps, bo allowed to furnish suflicient evidence of 
what 1 have said regarding tlic appliances of education in Tibet, if duo reference 
bo had, when the estimate isajtfde to the scanty and entirely casual source whence 
the books were obtained in such plenty. 

The many dillerent kinds of writing which the MSS. exhibit will, perhaps, bo 
'admitted yet further to corroborate the general power of writing possessed by almost 
all classes of the peojdo. t)r, at all events, these various kinds and infinite degrees 
of penmanship, present a curious and wnple specimen of Bhotiya proficiency in 
writing, let this proficiency belong to what class or classes it may. 

Something of this familiar possession of the elements of education, which I 
have just noticed as characterising Bhot, may be found also in India; but more, I 
fear, in the theory of its institutions than in the practice of its present society, 
because of the successive floods of open violence which have, for ages, ravaged 
that, till lately, devoted land. The repose of Bhot, on the other hand, has 
allowed its pacific institutions full room to produce their natural effect; and hence 
we see a great part of the people of Bhot able to write and read. 

In whatever I have said regarding the Press, the general power and habit of 
writing, or the diffusion of books, in Bhot, I desire to be understood by my European 
readers with many grains of allowance. These words are names importing the 
most Afferent things in the world in the favoured part of Europe, and in Asia. 
The intelligent resident in Ilindoostan will have no difficulty in apprehending the 
exact force which I desire should be attached to such comprehensive phra.ses. 
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especitJly if he wiU recollect for a moment that the press, writing and hooks, 
though most mighty engines, are hut engines: and*that tlio example of Chinn 
proves to us indisputahly, they may continue in daily use for ages in a vast 
society, without once falling into the hands of the strong man of Milton ; and 
consequently, without waking one of those many suhlime energies, the full 
developement of which in Europe has shed such a glorious lustre around the path 
of manin this world. 

The printing of Bhot is performed in the stereotype manner hy wooden planks : 
which are often heautifuUy graved: nor are the limited powers of siu^h an 
instrument felt as an inconvenience hy a people, the entire hody of whose literature 
is of an unchanging charaefeu’. 

The Bhotiya or Tibetan writing, again, often ('xhihits specimens of redd}' and 
graceful penmanship. But tlicm it is never employed on any thing more useful 
than a note of business, or more informing than the dri'ums of blind mythology; 
and thus, too, the general ditlusion of hooks (that most potent of spurs to improve¬ 
ment in our ideas) becomes, in Bhot, from the general worlhlossnes.s of the hooks 
diffused, at least but a comparatively innocent and agreeable means of tilling up 
the tedious hours of the twilight of civilhation. 

S/VNSICRIT nAri>DHA LITKRATUKK OF NEl’AUL. 

AVith respect to the authorities of the Buddhist religion or their sacred 
scriptures, the universal tradition of the followers of this creed (.snjqiorted by 
sundry notices in their existing works) iisserls, that the original body of their 
scriptures amounted, when complete, to eighty-four thousand volumes—probably 
sutras or aphorisms, and not volumes in our sens:* 

The most authoritative, of the books of the Buddhists now extant in Nepaul in 
the sacred language of India, as subsequently to he enumerated, are known 
collectively, and individually, by the names of yfitra and Dharma. 

In a work called the Pujii Kliand there is the following passage;— 

“All that the Buddhas have said, as contained in the Maliil Yihia Siitra, and 
the rest of the Sutras, is Dharma Ratna,” or precious scicnccu Hence the Scripture,s 
are also frequently called “Buddha Vachana,” the words of Buddha. Sakya Sinlia 
first gave dolinite form and systematic force to these words, if indeed he did 
not wholly originate them; and, ill this important respect Silkj'a is to Buddhism 
what Vyasa is to Brahmanism. 

The old hook.s of these religionists universally assort tlii.s; the modern Bauddhae 
admit it in the face of that host of ascetics whom the easiness of latter supersti¬ 
tion has exalted to the rank of an inspired teacher. The sacred chronology of the 
sect is content with assigning Sakya to the Kali Yuga, and profane chronology is 
a science which the Buddhists seem never to have cultivated. But the host opinion 
seems to he that Sakya died about four and a half centuries before our era. In the 
subsequent enumeration of the chief Sanskrit authorities of the Buddhists it will 
be seen that Sakya is the “Speaker” in aU the great works. Thi.s word answers 
to “ hearer,” and refers to the form of the works, which is, for the most part, that 
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of a report of a series of lectures or lessons delivered verbally by Silkya to his 
favourite disciples, but sometimes diverging into dialogue between them. That 
Sakya Sinha was substantially the originator of this creed, such as it has come 
down to our times, is thus I think demonstrable from the uniform tenour of the 
language of the great scriptural authorities of the sect, wherein, either before or 
after the enunciation of every cardinal text, stand the words, ‘thus said Sakya 
Sinha,‘or, ‘ so commanded Sakya Sinha.’ Sakya Sinha therefore must be con¬ 
cluded to be the founder of this creed, which took its existing written form 
from the hands of his earliest disciples, or Kasyapa, Ananda, and ITpali. 

Adverting now to the technical arrangement, or classiflegation of these works, 
1 may observe that they are primarily divided into hlsoterjc and Exoteric, and that 
these clas.ses are ordinarilv'termed Tantras and Puraims by the Hnddhists as well 
a.s bv' the llrahmanisis, though the former would ,lik(!wise seem to convey this 
distinetion hy^ the words TTpadesa and Vy.ikarana. Vyakarana is also employed in 
the sense of n.arratioii as opposed to speculation. Giitha, .lataka^ Avadilna, etc., 
seem to be subdivisions. 

The word Siitra a.s explained, “ Miila tirantha,” “ Buddha Vachana,” (chief hook, 
word.s of Buddha,) has been held lo he equivalent to the Sruti of the Bi-ahmans, 
as has their Smriti to the Bauddha Vyakardna. But, apt as Buddhism is to forget 
the di.stinctiou of divine and human nature, this analogy must be allowed to be 
somewhat d(“fective ; and, in fact, the Siitra of the Buddhists often comprehends 
not only their own proper “Buddha A'achaua,” hut also “Bodhisat.wa and Bhikshu 
f’achana,” (words of Jtodhisatwa and of Bhikshu); which latter the Brahmans 
would denominate “ Bishi Vachana,” and of course, assign to the Smriti, or com- 
nient.s by holy men upon the€k4i.<rnal truth of the Wruti. 

The Newars assert, that of the original body of their sacred literature but a 
siuall portion Jiow exi.st.a. A legend, lamiliar to this people, assigns the destruction 
(o Sankara Achiirya ; and ‘ the ineoinparahle Sankara ’ of Sir W. Jones, is execrated 
by the A^epaiilese Bauddhas as a blood-stained bigot. 

Of the existing Bauddha writings of Aepaul (originally of Indian growth 
and still found uuehauged in the Sanskrit language) by far the most important, 
of the specnIdUve kind, are the live Khandas or parts of the Prajnii Baramita or 
Kaksha Bhag.avatf, each of which contains 2o,000 distiches. Of the narrative 
Itind, the chief are oiglit of the nine works called the ‘Nava Dharma;’ the ninth 
being the Ashta Silhasrika Brajna Baramita. It is a valuable summary of the great 
work first mentioned, to which, therefore, rather than to the narrative class, the 
AshtaiSahasrika hears essential affinity. In the .sequel will he found a list of all the 
Sanskrit Bauddha works known to me by iiame.f 

“Sankara is idueed in the ninth centnry of Christ (1,000 years ago), and Sakya, the 
fonnder of Bnddhi.sm, (for we, have nothing authentic before him) certainly was not 
born sooner than about tln^ middle of the si.vlh e.entiiry, n.c. 'I'hc! interval of fifteen 
eeiituries may vaguely indicate the period during -which Buddhism most flourished 
in Inifia. The decline of this creed in the plains we must date, from Sankara’s era, but 
not its fall, for it is now certain that the expulsion was not complete till the four¬ 
teenth or fifteenth century of onr era. Fiom the ninth century onwards is comprised 
the worst period of the persecution. t See the next paper for this list. 
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The five Rakshas or Paramitas * are enumerated in order in the immediately sub¬ 
sequent detail. They are of hiffhly speculative character, belonging rather to phil¬ 
osophy than religion. The cast of thought is sceptical in the extreme: endlps.s 
doubts are started, and few solutions of them attempted. Siilcya appears surrounded 
by his disciples, by whom tlio arguments on each topic are chiefly maintained, 
Sakya acting generally as moderator, but sometimes as sole speaker. Tlie topics 
discussed are tlie great first principles of Buddhism ;t the tenets of the four schools 
of Bauddha Philosophy are mentioned, but those of the Swiibhilvika aloue largely 
discussed. The object of the whole work seems rather to bo proof of the pro¬ 
position, that doubt is the end as well as beginning of wisdom, than the establi.sh- 
ment of any particular dogmas of philosophy oi' religion : and from the evidence of 
this great work it would appear that the old Bauddha philosophers were rather 
.sceptics than atheists. 

I'lie nine Dharmas are as follows: 

1. Ashta Sahasrika. 2. (landa \'yuha. -'h Basa Bhumeswara. 4. Samadhi 
Tlaja. A. Lanka\ alara. (!. Mad Dhanua Pundarika. 7. 'I'athagata (tuhyaka. 

Lalita Yi.stara. !(. Suvarna I’rabhiisa. 

Divine worship is constantly ottered to those nine works, as the ‘ Nava Dharma,’ 
by the Bauddlias of Nepaul. The ag’gf('gatiou of the nine is now subservient to 
ritual fancies, but it was originally dictated by a just respect for the pre-eminent 
authority and iiu].tn't.ii,nce of these work.s, ■which embrace, in the first, an abstract 
of the philosophy of J-(uddhism ; in the seventh, a treati.se on the esoteric doctrines ; 
and in the seven remaining ones, a full illustration of every point of the ordinary 
doctrine and disciidine, taug^ht in the easy and ett'ective way of e.xample and anec¬ 
dote, interspersed with occasional instances of dog^v^tic instruction. With the 
exception of the first, these works are therefore of a narrative kind; but in1.er- 
woven with much occasional speculative matter. One of them (the Lalita Vistara I 
is the original authority for all tho.se \ersions of the history of Sakya Siidia, which • 
have crept, through various channels, into the notice of hhiropeans. 

I esteem mysell' fortunate in having been first to discover and procure copies of 
the.se, important work.s. To meditate, and digest them is not for me ; but I venture 
to hint that by so doing only can a knowledge of genuine Buddhism be acquir(>d. 
Buddhism is not simple, but a vast and complicate .structure erected, during ages 
of leisure, by a literary people. It, has its various schools divided })_y various 
Doctors; nor is the Buddhism of one ago less ditlerent from that of another, than 
the Brahmanism of the Vedas, of the I’uranas, and of the Bhiigavat. Bnddhi.sm 
prevailed in India sixteen to seventeen centuries, and, as its genius wa.s ti-*e, so 
it had even before its founder’s death many sects. And soon after his death, 
schisms multiplied infinitely de.spite the three great convocations c.alled to stay 
them. These councils took place respectively, n.c. 4(io, n.c. .‘kW, n.c. 2;B. Let 
it not be supposed, because, these works I have cite,d were ptrocured in Nepaul, 
that they are therefore of a local character or mountain origin. • 

*On the Prajna Paramitii .see Wassiljew’s “Dr,r Biiifilhisirin/i," p. 157. 

+ See the scipicl at “Religion of Nepaul and Uliot. ” 
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Such a notiou'is, in everj' view, utterly ahsurn; for the works bear intrinsic 
evidence of the contrary in almost every page; and their language (Sanskrit,) always 
wholly exotic in Nepaul, most assuredly was rieivr cultivated there with a zeal or 
ability such as the composition of these works must have demanded. 

Tho.se works were composed by the Sages of Magadha,* Kosala,t and Rajagriha,) 
whence thc^y were transferred to Nepaul by Bauddha Missionaries soon after they 
had assumed their e.visting shape. 

The Sambhu Purana is the only local work of importance in the large collection 
which I have made. Perhaps it may bo surmised, that if (as is stated) the fire of 
Sankara’s wrath consumed all but some fragments of the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists, the ample works now produced must be spurious. But, in the lirst 
place, the legend is but a legend; and in the next, exaggeration may reasonably be 
.susp(‘cted, both as to number of books then extant aed destroyed 

Tlie Bauddhas nerer had eighty-four thousand prrincipal scriptures; |1 nor comW 
Sankara destroy more than a few of thos<; which they really possess(‘d when he 
came (if he ever came) to Nepaul. The proof of the latter statement is—that Bud¬ 
dhism was, long aft(!r Sankara's time, the prevalent and national faith of the 
Nepaulese Princes and subjects; and that it is so still in regard to the people, 
notwithstanding the Gorkhali conquest, ‘^iankara (or .some other famous Brah- 
manical controversist) may have converted one of the Princes of the Valley ; but 
the others remained Budilhists; and, no doubt, took care of the faith and property 
of their subjects. All o/d Bauddha works are written in one of the throe sorts of 
letters now peculiar to Nepaid I’roper, usually in Ranja and Bhanjin Mola, and on 
Palmira lea\es. Copies of the Raksha Bliagavati or Prajna Paramita are very 
scarce. I am of opinion, aftn^ve years of enquiry, that there were but four copies 
of it in the Valley, prior to my obtaining one copy and a half; one copy more 1 
got transcribed from an old ono.§ No one had, for some time, been able fully to 
understand its contents; no now copy had been made for ages; and those few persons, 
who possessed one or more khands or sections of it, as heir-looms, were content 
to offer to sealed volumes the silent homage of their piija (worship). Time and 
growing ignorance have been the chief enemies of Sanskrit Bauddha literature in 
Nepaul. 

The Bauddha Scriptures are with reference chiefly to their form and st}de, 
frequently stated to be of twelve kinds, ' known by the following twelve names; 
). Sutras ; 2. Geya ; 3. Vydkarana ; 4. Gatha ; 6. Udana; 6. Nidaua; 7. Ityukta; 

_ The modern Bihar. + Berar. t Rajgir. 

II Wc should doul)tless re,ad apliorism or text (.Siitra or bana), not book, with refer¬ 
ence to the 84,000 in question. Tire universality of the notion proves that this definite 
numlier has truth, in some sense, attached to it. 

The primitive meaning of Sutra [apliorism, or thread of discourse,] implies that Sakya 
taught verbally ; and if this be so, Siitra only took its irresout sense of principal scrip¬ 
ture after his death. These sayinges of Sakya inay still be found all over the sacred works 
of the sect in their original aphoristic form. The de.struction of Bauddtia books adverted 
to in “he text, has, I fancy, reference to the plains of India. There it was complete 
cvontuully ; but in the mean while the most valualde works had been .saved in Nepaul. 

§ Thc.se 1 sent to the Library of the College of Fort William A D. 1825. 

** Twelve kinds of Scriptures, see Wassiljew, p. 118. 
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8. Jdtaka; 9. Vaipulya; 10. Adbhuta Dharma; 11. Avadana; 12. TJpadesa. 

Sutras are the principal scriptures, (Miila Grantba) as the RaksM BM^avatf or 
Prajna Paramita; they are equivalent to the Vedas of the Brahraanists. The 
aphorisms of Sakya are the basis of them, hence the name. 

Qeyas are works of praise, thanksgiving and pious fervour, in modulated language. 
The Gita Govinda of the Brahmanists is equivalent to the Buddhist Oita Pustaka, 
wliich belongs to the Oeyn. 

Vydkarana are narrative works, such as those containing histories of the several 
births oi Salvya prior to his attaining Nirvana; and sundry actions of othere who 
by their lives and opinions liave illustrated this religion, with various forma of prayer 
and of praise, ^'yakar.ana, in the sense of narration, is opposed generally to works 
of philosophy or speculation, such as the Prajna I’aramitii. It also characterises 
works of an exoteric kind, as »pposod to the Upadesa or Tantras. 

Crnfhds are narrative works, in verse and prose, containing moral and religious 
tales, (Aneka 1 lharmakatha) relativ'e to the Buddhas, or elucidative of tlie discipline 
and doctrine of the sect. The Lalita Yistara is a Vyiikarana of the, sort called 
Giitlia. 

Uddna treat of the nature and attributes of the Buddhas, in the form of a dialogue 
between aliuddliist .adept and novice. 

Niddna are treatises, in which the causes of events .are shewn ; ns for example, 
how did Sakya bebome a Buddha P the reason or cause ; he fulfilled the Dan, 
and other Paramitas 

Ityukta, whatever is spoken with reference to, and in conclusion: the explanation 
of some prior discourse, is Ityukta. 

Jdtaka treat of the subject of transmigration or ma<p„.«ipsychosis, the illustratiou.s 
being drawn from the o.jO births of Sakya. 

Vaipulya treat of several sorts of Dharma .and Arlha, that is, of the several 
means of acquiring the goods of this world (Artha) and of the world to come 
(Dharma). 

Adhhufa Dharma, on preternatural events. 

Avadana, of the fruits of actions or moral law of Mundane exi.stonce. 

Upadesa treat of the esoteric doctrines, and are equivalent to Tantra, the rites 
and ceremonies being almost identical with those of the Hindoo Tantras, but the 
chief objects of worship, diflerent, though very many of the inferior ones are the 
same. According to the Upadesa, the Buddhas are styled Yogambara and Digam- 
bara. Tantrika works are very numerous. They aro in general disgraced by 
obscenity and by all sorts of magic and d.oimonology. But they are froqrieiitly 
redeemed by unsually explicit assertions of a supreme Godhead. Najra Satwa 
Buddha is the magnus Apollo of the Tantrikas. 

The following is an enumeration of some of the most important individual speci¬ 
mens of the preceding classes. 

* Paramita here means virtue, the moral merit by which our escape (passage) <Tom 
mortality is obtained. Dana, or charity, is the first of the ten cardinal virtues of the 
Bauddhas; “and other” refers to the remaining nine. Appendix A. of paper III. 
Pdram beyond and U& gone. 
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First khand, ol" section, of the Raksha Bliagavati or I’rajna Paramita. It is a 
Maha Yana Sutra Sastra. It bei^ns witli a relation (by himself) of how Siikya 
became Bhag-aviin (deifiod); and how he exhorted his disciples to study and 
meditate his principles; and how he explained the doctrine of Aridya, that is, 
as long as Avidya* lasts, the world lasts, when Avidya ceases, (Nirodha) the world 
ceases; aliter, Pravritti ends, and Nirvritti* begins. Such are the general contents 
of the former part of this khand; and the latter part of it is occupied with explana¬ 
tions of Siinyata and Maliil Siinyata.* Sakya is the speaker, the hearers are Subluiti, 
and other Bhikshukas; the style is prose (Oadya). 

Second and tliird khands of the Raksha Bhaga\ ati. Contents the same as above. 
The fourth khand of the Raksha Bhaga\ ati vidates how any one becomes .Sarva- 
kannajua, or skilled in the knowledge of all things on earth and in hoa\‘cn ; in a 
word, oiimi.scient; besides whicli, the subjects of tlio former khands are treated of, 
in continuation, in this. 

The fifth khand of the Raksha Bh.dg'avati. It is a sort of abstract of the other 
four wdiich form one work. Besidta Avidya, Siinyata, and all the other great 
topics of the prior khands, this khand contains the names of the Buddhas, and 
Ik^dhisatwas. 

These five khands or divisions are each Sailed Pancha, \’insati, Sahasrika, Prajna 
Piirauiita; the three first words indicating the extent of each division, and the twi.‘ 
last, the nature of the subject or transcendimtal wisdom. Satil Stihasrika is a col¬ 
lective name of the four first khands, to which the fifth is not nece.ssarily adjunct; 
and indeed it is one of .several abstracts of the Sata Siihasrika, as already stated. 
Arya Bhilgavatf and Raksha Bliagavati, or holy (foddess and Goddess of Deliver¬ 
ance, are used, indiflorently*trl;h Prajna Paramita, as titles of each or all of these 
five khands. The five khands arc all in prose, and comprise the philosophy of 
Buddhism. 

A«ht(i«dhasrika Vrajnn Piiraiaiid, a Maha Yana Siitra. Another and smaller 
epitome of the transcendental topics discoursed of at large in the f-fata Siihasrika. 
It is prose. Sakya is the speaker; and Subhuti and other Bhikshukas,t the 
hearers. 

ASllTA .SATIA.SltIKA VVAKIIYA. 

Thi.s is a comment on the last work by Kara Bhadra, in verse and prose. 
Oamla Vyuha, a Vyiikarana Sastra, contains forms of supplication and of thanks¬ 
giving, also how to obtain Bodhijnana, or the wisdom of Buddhism. Prose : 
spea?;er, Siikya; hearer, Sudhana Kuinara. The Gauda Vyiiha is a treatise on 
transcendentalism by Arya Sanga the teacher of the Yogiicharya. 

Dasa IShummmra, a Vyiikarana, containing an account of the ten Bhumis.f 
Prose: speaker, Siikya; hearer, Ananda Bhikshuka. 

* See the exydaiiation of these terms in the .seiyuel. They form tfie basis of the 
plnlcsojihy of liuddhism. 

t Bhikshu, name of a Buddliist mendicant. See on to section on Religion. 

JTen heavens, or ten stages of perfectibility: sometimes thirteen are enumerated and 
the thirteen grades of the spire of the Chaitya are typical of them. See Laidlay's 
Fabian, p. 91, and J.R.A.S. xi. 1, 21. 
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Samddhi R(ija, a Vyakaraiia; an account of tlic actions by -wbich the wisdom of 
Biiddliisin is acquired, and of tiro duties of Hodi.isatwas. i’rose : speaker, Sfikya; 
bearers, Havana and otliers. 

Sad Dhunna Pundaril-a, a A’yakarana, an account of Ibo Maba and otber Oipa 
])auas, or of Ibo lig-bts to )x' niaintuined in bonoiir of t lie Ibiddlias, and Hodbisatwas ; 
wilb narrations of tbo lives of sev('ral former Huddlias liy S.iliva, as well as jiropbotic 
indications of tbe future eniineuco of some of bis disciples. Speakers :intl bearers, 
Siikya, iMaitre 3 'a, JManjusri, etc. 

Lalita H^iara. This is a VNuikarana of tbe .sort called ti.ilba. It contains a 
history of tbo several births of tiiln-a, and bow, in bis last birtli, be aefiuhvd 
perfect wisdom, and became Huddlia. Verse and prose: .speaker, Sakj’a; liearers, 
Jlaitri jva and others. 

(riilii/a Samai/Iia, oilierwise (filled Ta.tb.ip'ala (iiili\aka; an T'padi^a or Tanlra ; 
contains numeron.s mantra.s, with e.vplaiialions ol' the maiimr (jf ])erronniiip' 
e.soteric rites. I’rose, mid verse: speaker, Uliap'a\iin (be. S.ikya); liearers, ^'ajl•a 
IVini* JSoilbi.satwa and others. 

Suranui I’ral/ui.sa, a Vva'diarana Siistra; discourses Iw Salrva for tbe bciadit ol' 
Tmkslnni, Saraswati and others; also an account of tlie I’diaeavata lUullii, or 
luaii.sions of the deities. I’rose and ■♦erse: speaker, Sflcv'a; liearers, Idtsaiit 
Kuniara, the above, named Goddesses and others. 

Strai/ainhhn the greater; a \'yakarana of the sort calk'd (lalhii : an 

account of the manili'statiou of Swav'auiblui or Adi Ibiddlia | in Vcpaul, and tlie 
early liLstoiw of Ni'paul. Verse: s])eakcr, Siikya; lieaivr, Aminda ffbilisluika. 

Sirai/anddiii Piirdiia, the less, a (Tiitlnl, summary of tlio allot e; an account of 
Swat’ambhu Chaitt a, (or temple). A'erse and prose^ '^ic.-ikcr and liearcr, as above. 

luiraiida Piid/ni, tin account of lajke.stvara I’adma I’iini. I’rose: speaker and 
bearer, as aboxc. 

(t'liiin Karnnda Vi'iUia, a Gatlni; an ampliticalion of llie above in verse. • 
Spcidit'r and heari'r, a.s abot e, 

Mtdtdrax/n, Ai\ .Avadiina Sdstra; an account of tlie friiils of actions, like tlie 
Karma A'ipiika of the Jfraliinaus. I’rose ; speidter and b<'arcv, iis before. 

Asola Araddna; an account of tbe Triad, or Huddlia, I diarnia, Sangha; also of 
tbe Oliaityas, with tlie fruits of worsliijiping tlu'iu. Verse: speaker, I'pagupta 
Ttliiksbuka; bearer, Asoka Kajii.§ 

PJiadra KaJiiika, au Avadiina iSiistra; a detailed account of tlie Hiuldbas of this 
Kalpa.** Verse and pirose ; speaker, Siikya; bearers, Upagiipta Hhik.shnlia, with 
a host of immortals and mortals. 

Jdtalca Mala-, all account of tbo meritorins actions of Siikya in his GOo births, 

*Vajra Pani is the lerm of Vajra S.itwa I’uddba, already alluded to lus the niagnus 
Ajiollo of the Tiiiitrikas. Sec Fabian, p. KSS. 

tbitsavis are the so called Weytlis. Lits.ibyi.s in Tibetan. For Sakas, sec A.S. 
xii. 2, 460. t S\va.yaiiibbu m(;au.s .sclf-cxistciit. Adi, first, and IJuddIia,*vi,se. 

STliis is tbe celebrated friend of Antioebns and linilder of the Luts. 

It is .styled tbe fiolden liccausc four liuddbas liclong to it, viz., Karkut, Kanaka, 
Kiisyapn, and Sakj’a. 

(' 
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prior to bis becoming" a TcithiUjaia. Averse and prose: speaker, Sakya ; bearer, 
Ananda Bbikslni. 

Maniclmra, an Avadana; an account of Manicbur Itiija, also of tbe first birtb 
of Sakj'a, and of tbe fruits of bis actions. Prose ; ,speak(>r and bearer as above. 

Dirdvinsuti Araihiuii, a.i\ XyaASna, S.istra ; an accouul of tlic fruits of building", 
"worsbipping and circumajubulatiug* tJbaityas. Verse and prose : speaker, Sakva ; 
bearer, Maili'cya. 

Nandi Muhha Sirit</Jio«Jiii, an .Avadana; an account of tbe great, fiist called 
Vasundbara, and of tbe fruit of observing it. Pro.se: speaker, S.ikya; bearer, 
Ananda. 

Hudld-chanjd, an .Avadana Susira, of the sort called Kavya ; contains a bigbly 
laudatory accountof the virtue of cbiirilj'and of tbe Jtodbi-Cbary.i, or Iluddbist 
duti(‘S. Averse: speaker, Al.'xilreya ; bearer, Sudluipa Kuiiiara. 

Kanina Vnndarila, an Avadana; an account of .Vriueiui Itaja; of Sauiudra 
Ilenu, Puroliita.; of l.’alna (larbba, d'iillnig"ala: anil of .Avalokilcswara., (i. e., 
I’adnia I’lini Podbisatvva) iuler.sper,sed rvitb sinulry pbiioMCgbical topics rvbieb aro 
discussed by Sfdcya in a broken uianner. 8akya, tlieu, in unticipalion of bisdeiuise, 
gives directions as to tbe niode in "wbicli bis system is to be taugbt. Prose ; 
S]>eaker, S.ikya ; bearers, Abiitreya, Ac. < 

VhandiDnnta Mdhi, a treatise of prosody; tbe niea.sures illustrated by verses 
laudatory of Sakya Sinba. A'erse and prose; tbe aullior .Aur.'ila libiksbu. 

Lakesirara A'u/u/.u, a bundred verses in praise of Paduia Pani. A’er.se : autbor, 
A’ajra Datta libiksbu. 

Saraka. Dhdrd, with a coniineiil ; a Kavya in praise of .Arya Tfira, Puddba 
Sakli. A’erse: aullior, SarvgJjjy Mitraipada llliiksbu. 

Ajiardmita Dhdrani, an L]iadesa,;t coiiiains many Pluiram's addre.^sed to tbo 
liuddba.s, vvbo are iinniortal ( Aparainitay nsba Talb.ig"ata). Pro.se; .speaker, 
8iikva; bearer, Ananda libiksbu. 

Dhdrani Sanr/raha, a cidlection of Pbaranis, a.s Alaba A’airoebana’s 1). Alaba 
Alaiijnsri's 1). and tbose of ni.,ny oilier liuddbas and liodbisalvvas. A'ersi': speaker, 
iSfikya: lu'arer, A’ajra Pani. 

T'ancha llakshd, i\u ITpadesa Dbarcni; an accountof tbe live Ibiddba Saktis, 
callevl I’ratisara, Act I’ro.se ; s]ieaker, S.ikya; bearer, .Ananda. § 

I'rali/aiaiird Dhdrani, an I'jiadesa 1'barani; an account of Pratyangira Bud- 
dba Sakti. Prose: speaker, Sakya; bearer, Ananda libiksbu. 

* Tills ciri'iiiiiambidalioii is one of tlie coiiiiiioiie.st and most jiious a,ctions of Tiiiddlii.st 
dcvoAioii. jAIeiilal pniyeis ari" repe.ileil all llir vv bile, mid ii small cylinder tl.xed tpion 
tbe u|i|ier end ot a sbuit stall or liaielle, is beld in the ri"bt band anil kept in ]ieipeliial 
levoliitioii. Tins cylinder is called jAlani ; some leaves ot tbe .saeied books are usually 
enclosed in it. Its use is nmie eominon to Tibelans than to ‘Nejiauli-se. liolli jieojile 
use beads to count Ibeii repetitions of bolv words. 

■f" Dbiiianis, tbongli dciiveil from tbe Ujiade.sa, are exoteiic. Tliey aie sbort .signifi¬ 
cant loi ms ol ]irayer, similar to tbe IkineluLiiga of tbe JArabniaiis. AA’boev'er eonstantly 
re|ic«ts or wears [ina,de lip in little ]oeke|s|a dliarini, jiossesses a ebarmed life. 

i See classilied emnneration of tbe piineipal objeets of tiiiddbi.st vvor.sliip. But 
Piatisiira is not tbereiii named. Tlie.se are Taiitrika goddcsse.s. 

S Tbe Paiieba b’akslid i.s now used in I'oiirt.s of .lu.stice to swear Ruddbi.sts upon. 
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Tdfd Satndma, an Upaclesa Dharani, contains an account of Aiya Tara, of her 
■hundred names, lier Vfja manlra-j, &c. \'erse : speahor, Padma Ptini; hearer, 
Vajra Pani, 

Sw/aldraildiHi, an Avadana Siistra, contains an aocoimt of the feast licpt in 
honour of Saii^has or itodhisatwas. ^'crse: speaker, \’asnndhara Podhisatwa; 
hearer, Puslii>ake(ii Itajakuiiiiira. 

SiiklidraH Loho, aecoimt of the so called hea\en of Amitfihha Pinldha.** 
■Vei'se : speaker, S.ikya : liearers, Anaiida and others. 

k}iij)l(U'<ira Dlidrdii'i, ,'m Upadesa of tin* sort lerined Dlnirani; an account ot the 
seven Dee is (i’uddha Saktis) called Vasundliava, Mijra Vidaviiii, tlaimpali llridaya, 
Usliuislia Yijava, Parna Saviiri, Mun'clii, (Iroha Malrika, toe-ether -with their Vija 
inanfras. Prose : speaker, Siikya ; hearers, Anaiida and others. 

Krii/d >Sd)ii/rd/id, an TTpud(»ia; an aei-ouiit of tlio 'rantrika ritual. Prose; 
sjieiiki-r, rSiikya; liearers, \'ajra Pfuii, &c., i-e.souil)les the Mahodadlii of the 
Piraliiiiaus. 

iSdiii(d//idi'd(ldiid, ail Avadana Sastra ; on aeeoiint of the heaven (llhuxana) of 
the ISliiksluikas; near the elo.se is a story of liio mereliant Siiniaelia and his 
wife, wlieiic-e the name of the nork. Prose ; speaker, Makya ; hearer, Anaiida. 

C/idi/i/d I'diii/ni'd, an .Vvaihiiia on tlie wor.siiip of the Cliaityas. Prose : speaker, 
Sakva.; lieai-er, Suehetaiia lildksliuka. 

Kathindradddd, an Avadana Siistra; (-oiitaiiiiit"- an account of the merit and 
reward ol pi\iiig-the Piiidapalra,’ Kliiksliai-i, t'liivara and Niviisa to Bliiksliukas. 
J’roso; speaker, S.'ikya; hearer, Kiisyapa liliiksliu. 

PhnhijHdrdrddduia^ an ai-eouut of the hee-einp- platter of IIk; Pdiikslius, and 
of till- ni.-i-it of liestowinp it to thorn. Prose : speater and he.arer, as above. 

Dhivdidi/fd Kr;/I(ri, an Upadesa, or Tilutrika Jtliaram'; an account of Dliwa- 
jae-i-a Keyui-i, liuddhaSiikti. Prose ; speaker, Siikva ; hearer, ladra Deva (tlio e-odj 

(ii-d/ia Mdfnkd, a Tiintrika Dluiiaui; aeeomit of (iralia Matrika, Buddha 
Sakli. .S|)eaker, Silkva ; liearer, Aiiiuida Bliikslui. 

Am/rt'/id/d, a uianiial of woi-sliip to the Nii-us for rain. It is extracted from the 
Siidluiiia Miilii. It is of I lie same eharaetei- as tlie Vrala I’addhati of the 

Briihuuius.t 

Mdhdhdla 'Tantni, an TTpadesa; account of the wnrsliip to he paid to Malia- 
liilla. Pi-oso; Vaji-a Satwa Bliarcaviiii (i. c. Buddha); speaker ami hearer, 
his iSakti, named Mijra Satt watiiiiiki. 

AbhuJhddiilldrolldrd, lui Ilpadcsa; account of the esoteric ritc.s. Prose ; speaker, 
^ ajra Satwa Bli.a;;-avaii; liearer, ^ ujra Pani. Tho rites presciihed by this hook 

** Diisaliliuvima iilfords no ])liice for Adi PuKlillia, or tlie live Dliyauis. 

* The lieoe-iiio platter, stall', and slender Iialiilimeiits of tile liauddlia mendicant are 
called by the iiaiiies hi the text. The ('In'viira is the niipiu-, the, Kivilsa the lower 
garli ; see oil to No. lii lor dress and diseijdiiie of all the, (our oiilers. Tliey reijuire also 
for dress a ]iair ol' wooden saiul.ils, an uiuljrclla, and a eaiidlias or ewer for lioflino- 
wiiter. ^ 

+ The high honour p.aid to the Ndgii-s and Iiidra in Kejiiuil carries u.s beyond the 
raiiranic era to that older time represented in India liy theVedic godsand ritual. 
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resemble in character the Tantrika ritual of Brahmanism, and differ from it only 
in being addressed 1o dilierent objects. 

VitKO/a Si'i/ni, 'Freatisf! on Discipline. Author, Chandra Kirli Acharja. It 
is equivalent to the V\-osa Sutra of the Brahmans. 

K</lprili(t<ii adi'iui, an A vadiina, a highly orn-ilc aceonnt of the first birth of Sal; va, 
and of the fruits of hi,s actions in lliat birth. Yer.se: author, K.shemendra Bliikshu. 

(litd T’li-da/.-ti, a (leya ; a eolh etiou of songs on Tatdriloi. topie.s, by rarious hands. 

Sioira iSniii/ra/ui, tlu: prai.ses of Buddha, Dharma, tind Satigha. In verse of 
varioirs lueasures and by rarious aitlhoiv. 

J)ii'!/(h'(td(U(a, an .Vvadana SAstra, cuntaining variotts legcnd.s of the first birth of 
Siikya. Verse and prose: .speaker, Hakya, hearers, Anaiula Bhik.shu and others.f 

niior i.rrnitM'i lit; in 'i'iik n.iNot A(ir: <>i' xinnr. 

The follorving li.st of a more iniseellaneous description. || 

jntorn.v tvotsKS. 

.‘^umaehik ; by Thiila Lama, written at Klianam in Bhot, on .lurisprudence. 

(diamaDam; by Agiichu Lama, at Tija Nowa; subject similar to the Sagun 
I'othi of the Hindus. 

Cliariig; by 'fiiiya Lama, at Cejakethk, on the .Inana Bothi of the llindius, or 
diviiK' r\ isdom. 

Cliiiriire Cliapah ; by ^ epah Ib'greh Maha Lama, at I’argrfh ah chu, on cure 
of all diseases. 

Tuchurakh ; by .Suka Lama, at .fab-la Deimk ; read by mendicant monks to 
]iroSj.e]'till ir ])elitioii for alms. 

.Maui I’ollil ; by ('liidi!»l«t ;iia : al Cumewaii; on the u.so and virtue of the 
m.mi or praying ly liuder. 

Ch'iDam. b\ (le\igliiip Lama, al ^'eparkas, on medicine. 

.Xaparlie I’othi; by .\berak Lama, at .Tatu Lam, on phy.sical science, or the 
V iniL, rain, weather, 

Ivicliak ; by Kiliiah Lama, al Botclii, on witchcraft, demonology, &e. 

'I'ui takli 111 ; by L’akachaiidah liiima, at Kubakh, on .science of war. 

Dutakh-a-si; by Bajachik Lama, al Gnama, read by survivors on the death of 
a relation, that they may not be haunted by his ghost. 

iM-riia-takh : by Takachilr J.am.a, at A'ipurki. To bo read by travellers during 
their wanderings, for the sa'ie of a .safe return. 

S,i1a-tu-mah : by h i.s.disekar Lama, at Sebhala, read previous to sitting.on 
a piiichaet for a prosperous issue thereof. 

Kerikh ; by .\madatakh Lama, at A.si; to bo read for increase of temporal goods. 

^ t Kiricc the aliovo was criiupo.siHl, 1 have .added gn-atly to my .stock of Sanskrit work,s. 
For their names, see the li.st njiiieuded to next paper—Note of .l.s;i7. 

II Tins list rejiresents mei-cly the odds and ends first got al. Soon iifter I ]irocured 
the catalogue of the Kahgy ur and ascertained that the great Tibetan Cyelopiedia 
eonsi.sted of tran.slatious from those Sanskrit originals whereof a part only had lieeu 
preseived in Ne]iaul. I learnt this, and .sent tlie catalogue to Calcutta hi-Jhrc Be Korus’ 
ii/iiu’in'idii'e tih're. 
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Numljeli; By Tilalih Lama; at liiivc-ga-liakli; to bo read at times of gatlio.ring 
tlowm’s for worship. 

Dclniiiijali; by Miiiitako-tan Lama, at Miiuka ; to bo read previous lo laying tlio 
foumlatiou of a hmise. 

Tliaka-pab; by Lagamalakb Lama, at. .^^a-(•ba^•l(‘lloll ; to be read whikst feeding 
tlie .sacred lislies at tlie tcmplo ; a very holy aet. 

Ktisa ; by iS’emacliala Lama, at Yepareuesab ; to be read at the time of bathing. 

]jahas.sa-ki-pothi; by lima Lama, at Lassa; to be read before eating, while 
dinner is serving up, to Ifoep oil wicked spirits. 

Uhandapu; b}' (Irahah Lama, at .lubu-nasiih : to be read previous to maliing 
purchases. 

Sachah ; by llrjanli laima, at J.adiin ; to be roju’ated whilst exonerating them¬ 
selves, that no evil spirit may e^rme up. 

Bachab; by .labadegh Lama, at .Mabarah; to be read by lone travellers, in 
forests and bye-ways, for protection. 

Kajaw; by Olachavah Lama, at Kar.ah : lo be read bj' a di-ad man’s relatives 
to free his soul fi-om purgatory. 

Yidaram; by Machal Lama, at Sadnri; to faeilitalo intervii^v s, and make them 
happy in their issues. 

Hitakh ; by Chopallah Lama, at Urasikh; to inteipret the ominous croaking 
of crows, and otbckr inauspicious birds. 

Kiiraebakh ; by Khuehak Lama, at I’heragiah. 

Chala; by (lidu Lama, at Bulakh ; to be road at thi> time of drinking, that no ill 
may come of the draught. 

Kcgii ; by Tiipathwo Lama, at Kabajeh ; for inerciise-of years, and a long life. 

Chabeh; by Akalx'h Lama, at An' Kahigiih ; to bo read for removing the incle¬ 
mencies of tlie season. 

Kaghatnkh; by Rugnah Lama, at Bole Kiichav ; to h.' read by horsemen, at 
seasons of journeys that they may come to no iiann. 

Lmdni; by IS'owlah Ijama, at Chagiira Kahah ; to he read for increase of 
eliKpienco and knowhulgf! of languages. 

(ihiliateuah : by Snjauah Lama, at Seaknhah ; to he read by archers for suc.ce.ss 
o! their craft. 

Bandh I’othi; or history of tlio founding of the Temple of Kasachit in A'opaul, 
with other matters appertaining to Buddhism in Nepaul. ’ 

Siri Pothi; by Bistakow Lama; at .Tamatakh ; a general form of pri'ayei' for 
ricB and poor, sick and healthy, man and woman. 

Tho latter of the.so lists of Bhotiya hooks is a mere thing of shreds and patche.s, 
and, ill fact, I have no means of ennmcraling tiro standard worlis of Tibetan 
literature. Jlut 1 have no doubt that Tibet is indebted for its literature to Bauddba 
Missionaries, and Tlefugecs from Hindustan. These individuals carried with thorn, 

* The tcmjiles of Kasachit and of Swayamblni Natha though situati'd in the Valley of 
Ni'paiil, are almost exclusively in the kccjiiiig of tire TilieUuis, and Lamas are the 
permanent ministering functionarie.s. 
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and subaequently prociirc'd from India, many of the sacred and profane works of 
tlieir sod, and, as was their wont, Hioy inimediale!}' began to instruct the people of 
Bliot in their own, that is, in tlie Sanskrit, letters and lang'iiage. They had, no 
doubt, some siiceess in this measure in the first p('riod of their emigration into lihot; 
but, in the eiul, the dillieulties of Sanskrit, and the succession of Native teachers 
to the chairs of the original Indian emigrants, led to the preferemee of he llhotiya 
language, and, c<inse(jneutlv, to a translation of all the Sanskrit work's they had, 
and could obtain from India, into the vernacular hingm^ of the country. This 
resort to translation took ])lare very early: a circumstance a\ Inch, aided by the 
lapse of time, and tlie further decline of tlie original literary ardour, insjnred by 
the Indian IJefugees, produced, at no distant period from tlie decease ol the lirst 
Indian teachers, the oblivion of Sanskrit, and the entire siqiercession of original 
Hanskrit versions by translations into Tibetan. Tlie llhotiyas,* however, although 
they thus soon lost the Sanskrit language, ridained the Itevanagai'i letters. The 
result of the whoh' is, that tlie body of Bholiya literature now is, and long has 
been, a ma.ss of translations from Sanskrit; its language, native ; its lettei'S,(lilto 
its ideas) Indian. To snjiport this view of the case, J have to ohserv e, tliat even 
the Nepaulese, much nearer astlii'v are to India, and much more cnltivati'd in 
some respect.s a.s they are, have resorted nxtensively to vevnaenlar comments, and 
even translations of tlmir hooks, whiidi .also are Sanskrit ; and tliat, altlnmgh the 
Kowars have a good language of their own, they lime no letliers, Imt such as aro 
clearly of 1 tevaiiagari origin, and declared by themsidves to he so: that all the 
Bhotiyas, with whom 1 have comm-sed, assure me that they got all their know¬ 
ledge from India; tliat their h i iks are transl ilions ; that the originals, here and 
there, still exist in Bhot, Igiimhat now' no one can read tlicm ; lastly, that mo.st 
of the great Biiofiya classics proclaim, by their very names, the fact.t Tlieso 
remarks aro applied, of course, to tlie classics of Bhot, for, in regard to works of 
loss esteem there, I hilieie smdi to he not ti'anslatioiis, hut originals; chielly 
legends of the Lamas, ;ind in tlie vernarnlar tongue, (the best dialect of 
whicli is tliat spoken ahont Liissa ami 1 hgarclii,) lint still, like the translated 
classics, written in letters essentially Indian. 

TIIK JtKI.lUKIN OP NKPAUI. AND OP IlltOr. 

An accurate and complete viiwv of tlii' Bauddlia system of belief would involve 
the severe study of a number of the, voluminous Sanskrit works above specified, 

* Bhot is flic Sanscrit, and Tibet the Persian, name of the country. The native m»me 
is Bod, a meie coi'ni|it ion of the Sanskrit iip|icllatioii, proving that the Tilictans liad 
not readied a general designat ion for their country vvlicii the Indian t eachers came among 
them. 

t Note of lSd7. It is needless now to say, how fully these viiwvs have been continued 
liy the researclies of J)e Koros. It is lint Justice to myself to add that the real nature of 
the Kahgyiir and Staiigyur was expressly stated and provcil liy me to tlic Scerctary of 
the Asiatic Soi'icty some time before Mr, Dc Koros’ ample revelations were made. Com- 
plcti^copies of both collections have liccii,;ircscnlcd by me to the lion. East India 
(lompany, and others jirocured for the Asiatic Society, Calcutta ; upon the latter Mr. 
Dc Koros vvovkial. 
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and would domanl more time tliau could Be b' stowed upon tlio task by any person, 
not otherwise wliolly uiKuuploycd. A h'w ohserMitions must, thoreibre, sullice. in 
this place on tlio religious notions of the Hauddhas of this part of India, and in 
nudiiiig lliem I shall keep chietly in view the' faeililation of the study of a new 
subject on the, part of those who may find time and courage to explore the great 
and new miuo of >Sanskrit literature which it has been my fortune to discox er in 
Nepaul. 

Speculative Jbiddhism embraces four vei-y distinct systems of opinion respecting 
the origin of the xx'orld, 1h(^ natmxx of a lirst cause, and tlie nature and di'sliny 
of the soul. 

Tliese sx'sli'ins are denominated,t from the diognostic tenet of <'ach, Sxvabliiivik'a, 
Aisxvarika, Yiituika, and Karmilia; and each of these, again, ailmils of seviu'al 
snb-dixisions, comprising dixers ivconciliiig theories of the later liaiiddlia teachers, 
who, living in (jiiieter tinu's than tliosi' of (be lirst Tioctors, and inslriiclc'd by the 
taunts of their adversaries, and by adversity, have attempted to evplaiji axvay' xxluit 
w.is most objectionable, as w<dl as c(]n(radictory, in (lie origin.il systmn. 

I’lie Sxv.llihavikas dimy (by exi.sti'uce of immatt'rialil \ ; tlii'y iissert that m.atter 
is the sole substance, and they gixe it two modes, ciilled I’rax ril li, and Nirvritti, or 
action and re.sl, coni-retion and alistriic(i»)n. Matti'r itself, tbi'y siiy, is eteruid, 
(however inliuilesiinidiy attenuated ill Nirvritti) ; ami so are the pmrers of matter 
xvliich iinxvers possess not only activity, Imt intidligiuice. 

The proper sliite of I'xislence of (hi se jioxvei'S is (hat of rest, and of absir.aetion 
from evevvlhiiig pal]ialile and xisihle, (Nirxrilti), in which slate they are so 
attenuated on the one hand, and so inveslial x\ itli inimite atliihntes of ]Xoxx er and 
skill on the oilier, that tiew want oiilx' eonselousiiess^auil nior.il perl'eclions to 
lieeoine gods. W hen these jioxvers ]>ass from llieir proper and enduring .slate of 
ri'st into their casind and tran.sitory .stale of aclixily, then all the beautifill form.s 
of ualiire or of (lie world com'' into existence, not by a, dixine ercation, nor by 
cliance, but spontaneon.sly ; and all (be,so beaulil'nl (orms ol na'iii'e cease (o exist, 
XX lien (be .same pnxx-ers renass again from Ibis .state of I’rax rilti, or activity, into tlio 
slate of .N'iryvilti, or repo.se. 

The rexoliition of the states of I’ravritUt and NirvrittiH is eternal, and xvilh 
tlieiii revolve, the existence and destruction of nature or of palpable foriufl. The 
Ww.ilibaviKas are so far from a.scriliing the order and beauty of (lie world to blind 
chance, that they are jiecnliarly fond of r|Uoliiig the beauty of visible form as u 
proof of the intelligence of tlie foriuative ]iox\ers; and they infer their eternity 
from the elernal succession of new forms, lint they insist that those poxvors 

d Mv Bauddlia jvniilit',is.,igucd tlicse titles to the F.\" ract made IVuiii his Sastras, ami 
alwaxs useil llieiii III Ills liiaaissioiis x\ ,tli me, I lein e I eri'oncoii-.ly piesiiiiied them to bo 
denied tiom 1 he Siistfas, and pieCeralile to .M.idx imi-lci,, .X e., xvliich lie iti.l not use, and 
xvincli, ilioiiali the senptural ileiioiiiiii.itioiis, were poslpoiiiil to those here used on his 
anlliority as being le.ss diagnostic,. In making llic cxtiacks xvc, ought to icacli the leading 
doctrines, and tliciciii 1 think xvc succcdcil. 

t I’ra, an iiitciisivc prclix' ; and Vritti, action, avoiaition, from vrit to turn,move, exist. 
See on these terms Butiioiif, iiitrodaetion, ]i.p. ttl, 515. 

II Nir, aprivitive prefix, and Vritti a.s belore. 
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are inherent in matter, and not impressed on it by the finger of God, that is, of an 
absolutely immaterial being. Inanimate forms are held to belong exclusively fo 
Fra\ritti, and thereforo to be perishable ; but animate forms, among which man is 
not distinguished sulliciently, are deemed capable of becoming by their own 
efforts associated to the eternal stale of Nirvritfi; their bliss in which state con¬ 
sists of repose or release from an ollicrwise endlessly recurring migration through 
the visible forms of Prarritti. Men are endowed with cousciousnes.s, as well, I 
believe of tlie eternal bliss* of the rest of Nirvritti, as of the ceaseless pain of the 
activity of Pravritti. Hut those men who have won the ehu'iiity of Xirvrifti, 
are not regarded as rulers of the unicor.-e, which rules itself; nor as me<liatora or 
judges of manhind still left in Pra\ritli: for the notions of mediation and judg¬ 
ment are, not adiuilted by the Sw.ibh,i\ ikas who hold every man to be the arbiter 
of his own fate - good and e\il in Pra\ritii beiv-g. by the constitution of nature 
indissolubly linked to weal and woe; and the acquistion of Xirvritti being, by 
the same inherent law, the inevitable consequence of .such an enlargement of his 
faculties, by habitual abstraction, a.s will enable a man to know what Nirvritti 
is. To know this, is to become omniscient, a lUiddha; to be divinely worshipped 
as such, while yet lingering in Pravritti; and to become, heyond the gi-ave, or 
in N'irvrilti, all at least tluit man can Income, and all laispecting which some of 
the Swabluivikas lia\e expressed nuieii doubt, while others of them have in.sisted 
that it is eternal repo.si', and not eternal annihilati()n§ (Siinyatii); tliough, adds 
this more dogmatical school, were it evi-n iSunyatii, it wmuld still be good; man 
being otlierwdse doomed to an eternal migration tbrougli all the forms of nature: 
the more desiralde of which are liltio to be w isbi‘d; and the less so, at any price 
to Ire slumn-d. 

From the foregoing sketeh it, will be seen, that the most diognostic tencis of 
tbo Swuibliavilias are, the denial of immateriality, and tlie a.s8irtion that man i.s 
capable of enlarging his laenltie.s to infinity. The end of tliis enlargement of 
human fiiculties is association to the ett-rnal rest of Xirx ritti, respecting the value 
of which there i.s some dispute ; and the means of it are, d’apas and Dhyana; hy 
tile former of which terms, the Swahhavikas understand, not penance, or sclf- 
infiieted bodily pain, but a perfect rejection of all outward (Pravrittika) tilings; 
and, by the latter, pure mental akstraction. In regard to pliysie-s, the Swablui,- 
vikas do not reject design or skill, but a designer, that is, a single, immaterial, 
self-conscious being, who gave existence and order to matter by volition. They 
admit w hat wm call tho laws of matter, hut insist that those laws are primary 

* The duetrinc is. that they are; some doctors however, say no; the question turns 
on the prior iieeejitiition of Siuiyal;'i,, for \v Inch see, on. 

SThis iiitei'iuel.alioii of the .Siv.ihli.ivika Siinyata i.s no/ the general one, tlionrdi the 
opponents of ruiiklliisiii have atteui|i|ed to make it .so ; for the prevalent .sen.se of the 
word among the Ituddlias, see ou, Plotinus i^oiiteiided that tile most ]ierfeet wov.sliij) 
of the. Deity consisted ill a eertaiii my.sleiions self-auiiiliilation or total extinction of 
all ^inr facnltie.s. See M. baurieii’s account of Newton’s diseoi cries p. 387. This 
cxjilaiDs the Saiigata doctrine of Dliyana, and partially that of Siinyata also. 
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caiiPcs, not pocondarv; aro inlieront otorrally in niaficr, not impressed on it by 
an unmatoiial (.-rcalor, TIk'V couHider t-real ion a spoiltaiK'ily, resulting from powers 
wbicli nialler lia'< liad iVoin a]l (‘leviiity, and will Iiavo 1u all eternity. So with 
respeel to iiiaii, they admit inlelleelnal and moral powers, hot deny that imma¬ 
terial essence or h to wliieli we ns rilx* lliose ]>owei's. .\niniate and inaninuit© 
caiisalitm, tli' v nlilw allnbuti' to tin* proper \ip(iur oi’ nature, or Swubhiua. 1 
beliex 0 the M A nbliu iK'.t to be tbe ol(b\st, siduioi ol‘ Jluddliist pbilcjsopliy ; but that 
seboul ba'«, li'om the earlie;-! limes, b'eii dividei] inl(,> two j'nrties, one called tbo 
Swiioliav iKas simply, whose l<'nels i ba\ e endea\oured to slate abo\e, tbe other 
teruuHl lb(‘ I'r.ijniLa Swabliiivikas, liom Jb-ajna,ji tbe supreme wdsdoiu ; viz. of 
nature. 

The 1 b'.ijiiilv :s* aii'ree willi llie Swabhaoikas, in considering^ inatt(‘r as tbe sole 
entiiv, in in\'es;inj it with iirtelh^en e as we ll as aetieity, and in ”iviu^'it two 
modes, or llii( oj nr i. n and that oC res'. p,ul the I’rdjnikas iiudiiK' (o unitize 
tin' I'ljw ej'.s <t, mih-'i'in (l)''slao‘or Njiwiidi: to mnlv*' that unit, didtv ; and to 
coH'^itler mnits ^unni.iitu l<nii:nt, not ns a, vapm,' and <lnubtl’ul assoeiation to tbe 
sla.te (>j Miiwiilli: !ni! a' a s x ei.ic an 1 eeit.du alisoi’ptiun into Prajna, lli(‘ !<inn 
of all the I oel s, aeli\e niid inlf lti“ t ad, < 1 !’ tln' uiii\ei'se. 'The AiswariKas admit 
oi i timalmi.il essmi e. ,111 1 of a supnene, iimnihp and sell-e\isteiit> J)eil\ (Adi 
Ibiddba) w bom .-oitK'(),’ 1 consider as ili(‘ sole deity and causiMvt’ a,11 thing's, 

while oi 11 rs as'^oefi’e wdlh li!ill a. * o.‘(pi.il nid (‘lermd material ]U’im'i|d(‘ • Indiesiiig 
tint .ill llmij>ei-o c. d-d (loai the o^n a'a I ioii c d‘ tliesi' tiro piiiieiple.s. d'he 

A lew- ailA's ae.'ep! ih.- (-ao itiodt‘s ol the Sw.1 hhes il.ns and Ib'-ijniiais, or J'ravritti 
and .‘•drsiiili. iliil. thou di fla‘ Vis.s arid'.s a<lniil imm.itm’ial essema*, and a (bid, 
tlii'sml n_\ h 1.-^ pro\ niem-.v ;oid <!omiiii(tn; and 1 Imuo^i tf|e\ bel'eve 31<ik;-ha to b(‘an 
ab.^'i'pliin into his e-eneo, nnd sajtady a 'peal to liim as the p 1\er of the? good 
tliiii'^s ol ]h-,,Aiiiti, tliey ihn'iii Ilc' eoiiiiM-lim ol \irlu(‘ and felieity in Ibavrilli 
to }k‘ iii'lep nd'III of him. and (h<‘ bli-s <'1' Xiivrifti to be e:i])a])k’ of h ing won 
only ])y ibcnr oah eleU'ts ol’ ’i'.ipas and Idnana., (‘trorls wliiidi linw loo .ire I'ou- 
lideiit will enlarge ilimr lamibiis to inldiily, will make' tbmn worthy of l)eing 
w'oislji]) '(*(1 as Ibe'dhas on e.alh, ami will r.ns • tiimn in lie:i\en to an eijual and 
pid.inirm'd jiiriiei lion ol the attributes and Mis-'of tbe Siiprein(‘Adi JUiddba; 
tor siieli is (lu ii- IdtM ot* I^Iol..•^l^a, or ab.'^orpt ion into liim, or, 1 should rather say, of 
union with him. All tin 15 im'dlias agr> (‘ in releriiug tbi* use and value of medita¬ 
tion, (earthly and heavenly.) of tlie lights and duties (.d' morality, and of tbe 

cere mo i( s o'" re lie ion, solely to l*r.i\ rit 1 i, it st .le wbieJi tlu^y are all alike taught to 

' • 

(■onti'iun ; iUiil to si’i'k, liy tlion' onmi cirovts ol ;iiKlni.'-tion, lliat inliiiitn oxteiision of 
tlioir I’ncnll ios, tlio aci ol’ wliicli I'oaii;:! s, in (lirir own jx'i-sojis, a o'o.lliead 

aa (.onijdolc as any oi' ihoiii, ami iLo only ono wliich soiiio of llioin will ackiiow- 
1( (Ij^c. Tlio K.ii'iiiikas and alnilais o tlmii' iiaiiios, i'osj)octiv(dy, from Karma, 
l)y which 1 mideisland ‘coii.-c joiis moral ayoncy,’ and Yulnii, which 1 iulerprot 

11 IVaJiia, I'lom pra, nti iiiicn.sitivc [acllx, and Jiiyand, wisdom, or pcrliaps, thesimpi* 
jna. 

* See the sequal for a good summary glance at the jihilosophy of the I’rajuikag. 
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'conscious intellectual agency.’ I Leliovo these schools to bo more recent than 
the others, and altribiito their origin to an atteiupl to roclily that extravagant 
quietism, which, in the other si-hools, stripped the powers above, (whether con¬ 
sidered as of luaierial or iminateri.'il uiitiires,) of all per.sonalitv, pro\ideueo and 
dominion; and man, of all his active energies anil duties. A.ssnming as just, the 
more general prinsiples id’ their ]iredeee.ssors, they seem to lia\e directed their 
chief attention to the pluenomena of human nature, to have been struck with its 
Ireo will, and the distinction between its cogilati\e and sensitive jiower.s, and to 
have sought to prove, notv,ithslanding the nece.^sarv moral law of their iirst 
teai hers, that the lidicity of man must be secured, either by the i>ro',>er culture 
of his moral .“Ciise,* which was the .sentiment of the Karniikas, or, by the just 
conduct of his umlersfanding, .a, conclu.sion whi.-h the 't’fdnilviis piefeircd : and this, 
I hi beve to be the eround of disiimtion between these two seliools as i ompared 
with one another. As conqiared vitli their ])rcdecessors, they lield a closer 
atliuity with the .Vi.swarik.is than with the oilier .schools, inclined to admit tho 
existence of immaterial enlitic’s, and endeacourial to correct the ab.'olute imper- 
sonalitv and ((uiescence of the t'au-a t'ausarum, (whether material or immaterial,) 
by feigning Karma or ’t'aina, cons, ions moral, or con-cious intellectual, agemy, to 
have been with causation Iroui the beginning. The K'lirmika texts often hold such 
a language a.s this, “ S.ikya. Sinha, who, a. cording to .some (the Swabluc,ikas), 
sprang from 8wablia\a, and, according to others, (the Aisw.'lrikas,) irom Adi 
Buddha, performed such and such Karinas, aud reaped such and such fruits from 
thorn.” 

In reg'ard to the destiny of the, kiuI, 1 can lind no essential did'erence of opinion 
between tho Bauddha and’lla Biahniauii al .cages. By all, inelempsychosis and 
absorption are accepted. But ali orheil hilo nhal f into Braliuui, .'-ay the Brahmans, 
into Hnnyat.i, or Swahh.iva, or J’rajna, or Adi Buil.Iha, say the various sects of 
tho Bmldhi.-'t'i. And i should'add, that hy tlair douht’id Siin\ata, 1 do not, in 
general, nnder.staud, aimiliilaiiou, iiolliijignes'.s, Imt rath- r lliut extreme and almo.st 
iuliuite attenuation xvliich they aseiilie to I'liir mutiiiil powers or forces in 
tho state of Nirviitfi, or of aii.siractiou from all jiarlicular palpable forms, such 
as compose Iho seii.-iblo world of l’ra,vritti. By tracing llie connextion oi'8i'm- 
yatii, xvith Ak.isa, anl through it, with the palpalile (deurmls, in tlie evolution 
and rixoln'.ion ot l“ra\ ritti,) it may be pl.viuly seen, that Hiiuyala is the uhi and the 
inod'ci of piimal entity in the 1 ist and highest stat“ of abstraction from all articular 
modilications such as our m u. cs and undi r,standing are eognizanl of. 

IIow far, aud in what, e.xaet sensi', tlie followers of tlu'se divi'rsc and opposite 
systems of .speculation adopted the innumeralile deities of tlie exi.stint Buddhist 
I’aulluion, it must rest xvith future re.-eareli accurately to determine. For my part, 
I have no stomach for the marshalling of such an immeuse, aud for the most 

• Jlotwitb.stnnding these .sentiments, which are |>riurpially referable to the state of 
Pravritti, the Karuiihas and Yafmkas sldl held preferentially to the Tapas ami ithyaua, 
the severe meditative asceticism ut the older se.hools. 

fSce the itasiikara or ten forms, xvlicre the evolution aud revolution of each element 
Mnetituttiii a phraaa of diriua enarj;y. 
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part Ufelos,', host.* But snmo of t]i(' princiiiiil o])j! ots of witrpliin, -u-itli tbeir rela¬ 
tion an I coune\ion, may lie noSieed. Tlie leiioiii;^', iiinl iiioist fumliunenlal associa¬ 
tion ol these ohj cts is, tliat of the triad, or llireo jiersons naim d Jhii'dha, Bliarina, 
audH inrli'i. In tlietranscendi iit.it and ]>liilo,-opliic sense, Buddha means ‘ mind,’ 
Bliarm i, ‘matter,’ and S.uie-ha, tlie conrreiion of tlie two form, r in tin' si iisihle or 
pliainomenal world. In a praetii al and ri lleious sense, Buddha means the niorlnl 
author ol tIds religion (^.Sdevaj, Itharma, his law, and thine'ha, the conj^ree;atiou of 
the faitliful. 

The trial is liahle to a tlrislie or atheisde in!er;)r.'t d.iou in l!ie hi,^her or phil¬ 
osophic sense, ae.'ordiiie- a- Biuhlii i i., pridi rrr d or ])os![!(,ued to Jth.iniia. 

The novt, and a Yer\ marl.eu i!i. tim lion of pi r,sons, is est.diii, lied in this 
creed bet wei n those ainwed iiiorleds Iio win the raiih .-md powers of a Buddha 
hy their own elloris, and the Iftiddhas of a i-idestial naluri' an ! oriadn. 

The mo I noloiions of the lormer of t'e ,-e ai'e s-weiif ho are all character- 
is d a.s “ .Miiniishi ” orlinuian; o!' llm 1.liter are live orsiv w lio are emit r.idislin- 
e'.iished as *• Aiinpapida.k,!," willioiit pens ids, end ah o as '■ JMiv.ini," or diiine. 

Tnis .s.-eond appelhitioii of the (' le.-tial Buddie.s ii dei-i\id i'lom (he San.skrit 
name liir ili il ah.-tr, id' d luusiiiy whieli li.is found nio.-e or less h:\our witli alnio.st 
all (lie Asialic ri lipionisis, hill which is p.euli.aly and pre-cndnt u( 1 v character- 
istie of Ituddhi.siii. 

Tire Hhyani Buddhas, willi a\di BmMha, (hiir chii f, are usually and justly 
referred lo the Th. is'ie seiiool. 


Tlie eirilhet 1)1,Mini, Iiowtm r, as ipipdi d to n ehes of Itiidillias, is ohviou.sly 
ceywWe of an a I h. is le in erpi (O d ion. !■ is mwerlliele. s e r nin, t !.n', in w halever 
sense orlwr sehools m .y , d ei! (los It rui, or (he i 1 s^oi»di\iid w- \vhi. h it eharac- 
levi e.s, ilii. .Visw.'.i i',.'.s (Iryond tie hoiiii Is o’' Xiji.iiil too)J e.sein! e (Id s creative 
1 djy.iuado a. A/eu/, i/;/o/e'r, and e/ “ .'i di ll.iddlia.,” one of who 'c at Iri- 

buii s is the jio; es ion of lire sorts of wis lo.n. 1 ley,-e he is eall-d ‘‘ I’.iiieliijnana 
Almil.a,;'’ and il w ,.s lii eirlue of these lire sorts of wis.loin, that, he, hv live 
sneei.siie a.it.s ol Ithyiii.!, erea.ied, from the lieyinid an* mil for the duration of 
the pres 111 system o!‘ worlds, the “ I’anidia Bmldh i. ItliMini.” 

The names and e-radualion of these ,lnana.s, Itliy.-iu.'S, and Buddhas are thus ;— 
JmUiii.t. Ihidillma. 

1. Ruvisiuldha Jtharma Dlnitu. 1. Vairoeliana. 

2. Adar.-aua. 2. .\I,shoIihya. 

a. Pralivelmhana. 3. iiatn i.'anililiava. 

4, Silnt.a. 4. ,\ini(;il)ha.t 

5. KrUvaiiuslithaua, h, Amo”-ha.;iddha, 


* Pee further on fur ii euodlv army. 

tCalh'd V'liiisyi, Sikid, V'iswahhu, Kakulsnuda, Kanakmmmi. Kasyapa, ninl .dakya 
Siiilin 'I’wo otlieis me l'iei|neiit!v assmn.ited with (he.se to lorm a senes of lime mortal 
I-iiiddlias, tlie e stra two liriied l)i|unkmM mid ll;d ii.iyml.lia. It'it they me iinieli less 
imlor oils tliaii tlie seven, mid even of lliem I liiid 'mtliiH.y distinet verordeil, with the 
.sinoje exeeption ol' S.'tkya. whom 1 mu thinefore iiiehned to reeard as tlie founder of 
tins I" ceil, such at least a.s it lias eoiiie down tolls ni the e.visliiio book.s and e.viftiiig 
]iraetieil reliaioii of the Buddhists. 

For cxaiiiple, in tlie Ifatiia Kiilii Aiiiit.ildi.i and Akshohhya .are .sjiokcn of, and 
io the Sai'va dharma Mahasauti as well as in the Swayambhu puraua and Ouua 
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Dhydnas: —The Dhyana of creation is called hy one generic name Loka- 
Sansarjana; and hy five repclitions of this, the live ISuddhas were created. 

It might ho expected, that the supremo Buddha, ha\ing created these five 
celestials, would have devolved on them the aclive cares ol' the creation and 
government of the world. Not so, however ; the genius of geuuiiK' Buddhism is 
eminently quiescent, and hence these most exalt' d icons are rclieied tiom the 
degradation of action. Bach of them rm-eivts, together with his exi tence, the 
virtues of that .luana and Dhyaiia, to the ever ion of whiidi, hy Adi Bu l'llia, ho 
owed his existence ; and hy a simihar exertion of hoth, he ;igain [iroiluci s a Dhyani 
Bodhisatwa. The Ithy.ini Boilhisitwiis are, one hy <iiie, in su.-ces-iou, the tertiary 
and active authors of creation. These crea'ions are luit pmi hahle ; iuul, i-in e the 
beginning of time, tlirei' of them liave ptiNcd !i«iiy. Tli" ]'ie, < nt ^^ol'l(l is, tin re- 
fore, the work of the fourth Bo llii-:il wa, m Iio is now Biti'd oJ tlie a c' n I. n , iuid 
hhs worshippers in Nepaul tire i\ont to iiiies' Idm villi iill tli<‘ jiowoih ofaMioreme 
and sole God, Ihe. “ I’va'sens Bivus" heiiig, as iisicil, eK'i'ylhiug.'t Wlien the 
existing system of worlils .slnd! litiv e run its com', e, I he olh. ( s of cre..tor and gov¬ 


ernor of the next will he assumed hy the liflli B.idlii atwa. 

The names and lineage of these Dhyani Bolhisatwis are as fofows: — 

1. Vairochana. 1. Samanfahhadra. 

2. Akshohly'a. 2. Vajra I’.'ini. 

.3. Ratnasamhhava. 3. Itatiri D.ini. 

4. Amitablia. 4. I’aduia I’dni. 

5. Amog'hasiddha. 5. Viswa IMni. 

Tho Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisalwas are con.dih ved to stand in the lolation 
of fathers and sons to each ('ttlu r; and as tliei'c arc Dliyani B iil!ii.sa‘was, so io'e iJko-q 
Maliuslii Bodlusatwas,§ who iigaiii he.n' to lliidr resoe.-li'.e .M.imislii Bo ld,has the 
connexion of ])upil to teacher, of gradiute to aii pt, of the a pii-.ml. after the 
wisdom of B iddhism to him who jtoss's.es Ihil wi dom. I should add, that it is 
competent for a mortal man to become a Buddha,''* vhilsl he y< t liugi-r.; in tho 
flesh, alheit, tho entire filllilment of Ihe rewards, if not ol' the ]ir(>rocuti\c s, of that 
transcendent character is assigned to a more unearlhlv slate, \iz., I lie state of ]\ir- 


Kar.anda Vyi'iha, allPurnriic or exoteric, works, of wliieli Ih,' first is not even oliliiualjle 
ill Nepaul, noi is there luiy ovideuee 1,li it any ot tlie oilier winks were coniiiosed there. 
See 1 tsoma de Koros in lianijul u- Sm-nin'.'i Jonrunl 

+ Original of the Chinese O-iiii-to, a wold ii' iilteily without nieaiiiiig us their Itoiize, 
of which latter the Sanskrit Baiidya, IS the real and signilieaiit liinn. .Aniilalilia is the 
immi;a.surably splendid. Baiidya is a person eiii it led to reverenee, and the eolleetive 
or general ap[iellatioii of all )inilessed or aseetieal lolhiweis of liud'llia See ('iMwI'ord’s 
Archipclmjo lor a line rejueseiitatioii of Akshohhya, tlie second D]i}ani Buddha. All 
the five are re])resented in the Cave at litig. 

+ Hence the eelebrity and popularity of liis mantra or invocation (Om mani padine 
hum), while those of the two otlier meiiihers of tiiat triad to which !’ailnia]i mi is thus 
associated as the Sarigha, are hardly ever liearJ of. Theie is a line iiiiiige of Badmii Baui 
at Karnagarh on the Ganges, thi‘ old ciipi;al i f Cliaiiipii, now Blnigalpur. 

§^he nine mortal Bodhi.satwas are variou.sly and vaguely set down; see further 
on. Ananda, Manju Ghosha, and Avalokiteswava, are the only ones of whom anything 
is known. 

■** Hence the Divine Lamas of Bhot; though the original idea has been perverted 
^•tneivhat. They are rather Arhantas. 
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Tritti. In tho above remarks I have inserted only the quinary series of Dhydni 
Buddhas and Bodliisatwas. But tlicro is, also, a series ol six, the Buddha Vajra 
Satwa, and (lie Bodhisatvva ’Shijra Pani, beiii”- iiddial to the scries of five, to perfect 
the larger sorii's. Purl her, as the five material elements,* the five senses,** and 
tho five rcspeidiio (outward) seats of sense,' are referred to tho scries of five 
Buddhas, so intelleef,' witli apprehension’* and the objects of such apprehension? 
or the wlnde phenomena of the uni\erse,“* are rid'erred to Vajra .Satwa Buddhaf. 
And it should not escape remark, that the above associations give somewhat of 
the dignity of useful knowledge to what must otherwise have been mere voces et 
prirtcrcH •lu/iil. 

Nor is there any want of sulllciiig original authority for the series of six Celes¬ 
tial Ibiddlias, I any more than for the serii's of live, though the latter may be, and 
perhaps is, (lie older. Wheri»fore I will take leave in tlii.s place to caution the 
reader against evclusire and conlined opinions, founded upon any one enumeration 
he mn}' liiid ; as for instau 'e. Unit id' the Panrha. Biidilha Dliyiini. Any particular 
enumm-alioii may have a'delinite object. But that doe.s not imply that any other 
and larger emuiieration, also with an express (diji'ct, is iiiroiisis/etit w'ith the other 
series. It mu.-.t at (In' same time be admitted that the ritualists appear to hav'e 
multipheil these 1 toil ie.s upon very IVaif and shadowy grounds ; and in this way I 
find the series of si.v Celestial Buddhas (which as ideiililied xiith the elements, 
s 'lises, and mind, f eonsidi-r \aliil) augmented to nine by the addition of Vajrakaya, 
Vajradliarma, and ^’ajrakarma. The next material distinction of persons or 
divinities in this ridigion is into Pxoteric or I’auranika Buddhas and Psoteric 
or Tantrlka. Tlie lirst are tlm.-.i' ordinarily so called and alone heretofore known to 
us. The M'rond are more specially styled Yogaudi»ra*ind Bigambara : they form 
the liidi of connexion b('taeen .Jaini.sni and Buddhism; and their s(atuc.s or 
images are distinguished either by nudity or hy a, nudliidiidly of memliors : they 
are wludly unknown to Puroipeans. I hav<> already fldverted to the general eharac- * 
tor of the Tdnirila nlual. It is a strangi' and unintelligible, adjunct ol' Buddhism, 
though \ouehed by numerous scriptural authorities. 

Tlui images of the o Bhyani Buddhas, which were sent to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, occupy (and exilusively so of all lower Biiddlias) the hase of every Maha 
cliaitya,§ or highe.st ordi r of temph'S in Nepaul; and those images are invariahly 
di.stingiiishe(l hy the re.spi‘etive ditii reniYxs exhihib d in the specimens transmitted, 
Bz., the po.sitiou of the hands; tho nature of tho supporters and the particular 

(1) Five Bhutas. (2) Five Tndiiyas. (3) Five Ayatanas. (4) Manas. 

(r.) Dlifiramt. (0) Dhariiia. 

*The senses are assnnied to be iiicit williont H.mas; not oven .sensation, far less percep¬ 
tion, or mental realization of .scusat.ioii. can cxdst withimt Mamas. 

t Vajra .Satwa,, or the si.xlli Bhyani with his a)i|iendages, belongs to the A^araachaiyas, 
whose doclrino as to tilings in general, or tlic origin, nature, and connexion of material 
an.l iiimiaterial phenomena, can hardly be reconciled with the views of the older Dak- 
shinaidniryas on tln'sc to|.i<’S. , 

J F pi’cgc t'i(. .Sarva Dliarina Mahas.anti, .said by Mr. O.soma to be the. bible of the 
'oiliest Buddhist set ill Tibet ’ For authorities for Adi Buddha and tho six Celestial 
Buddhas, .see Qiiotatioms in Proof, 1837. 

S Temple and monastery are the respective equivalents of Chaitya and of Vihara. 
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eognizanee of each, which is placed hot,ween the supporters. Vairochnna is seldom 
figured: the other four celestial Buddhas occupy shallow niches at the bate ol the 
hemisphere of the ('hait^'a, one opposite each caidiiial i)oint: Ahshobhya to the 
east, Ratna Sambhava to the south, Amitabha to the west, and Ainogha Siddha 
to the north. Vajra Satwa is si h'oni rcprcM utcd in statuaiy form, and never 
placed in the Chaityas, But pictorial ri'preseuialioiis-of him are freipiMit in the 
illuminated Kilstras, and 1 have uu t c\if h his image or sculptured ligure. in \ ilniras. 

The Chaitya would ap]>ear to be the only c.i c/u.-uVe/y Buddhist lorui ol temple. 
It consists of a solid heiiiisjihere, commonly surniounled ))y a graduated cone or 
tetragonal pj’ramid, the gradi's of w hich (llie coni' or pyramid) ur.' thirtceii, and 
are typical of the thirte. n Bodliis.itwa heinensof Buddhist rosuiography. Tho 
cone or pyramid terminates in a yiu/«s m rv like a an 1 wluih is usucdlysnr- 

moiiut; d b V an iimbj’ella. Tins jnirt of tbe structure r.-presciils .\kanisli ba Blunana, 
or the highest heaven, or liiat <d’ Adi BiiddlLa. The |j\i'spokes of the uinhrella 
represent the abodes of the Jive Jdmrma Buddhas. lieliM'en llie heniisiilu're 
and the cone or pyramid is a short square ne. 1; for tho latter, upon ea. h id' the 
four sides of whieli a pair of eyes is graved which lypil'y oimdscieiice. The 
hemisphere is called the g.irblta ; the iic. Ii,gala ; ai\ l the cone oi'p\raiiiid, chilia- 
mani. Tho Xepaulesc are sulliciently I'ami' ar willi ( 'Iuu'mis iu (lie .sense of tomb 
temples, or mausolea, or eovi rs of reli. s {1 higopa) : hut all tlieir/a doediiiees 
of thisualurea.ro dedicated to the self-e\isteu!, lirsl, supreme [ludilha, and to lias 
live celestial leons. (lhailyas are frequently o iikiiu d with small hollow temples, 
of whieli they form the snperstriietuie; Issiih'.s wliieh many sacred edilices of 
niiidoo form are used by the Buddid. Is for eiishiiiiing- tin ir iiiorial Bnddiuis, as 
well as an}' of the niiuiberhss^^'ods and goddess s of their ample I’lUiUieon. The 
followers of Buddha are di\ ided into regular and s'-ndar—a division exactly 
equivalent to the Griliasllia .Vsrauia and \ ainigi or Sannyasi' Asrama of the 
Hindoos—but no/ equivalent to Laie.s and (Tcrie.s. T'lie regid.irs are all nionaslie, 
as solilario.? or as eicnobites, liv ing iu deserts or in rionasleries (X’iharas). 'I hi ir 
collective name i.s Bandya (person eutith-d to revereiue); and they are divided 
into four orders, c.alle.d Bldk.sbu or ‘mendieants,' Sr.ivakaor readers, (Tiailaka. or 
‘the scautly robed,’and Arhata or Arh.inla or ‘Adepts.’ They are all luoidis, and 
constitute the co/n/rcf/y/dm id' the /mV/;/'///, or oidy real Buddlds's; tin' .seeiilars 
having always been regarded as lillle better than berelies, until polilieal ambition 
began to qualify the higli-loned enlliusi.usm of the ])riinitive saints ; and until very 
many having come in who could not all live iu idleue/s, tlicse were allovvid to 
folloV Ibe various business of (be world, their iustruetioii being provided for by 
the monk.s, some of whom thus bcc ime invested with a particdly elerical ehar.icter 
which they c.vcrcised under the names of .Vehary.a and ^■ajra Aeliarva or ‘teacher 
and powerfal teacher.’ 'riie monasterk s or lonvtniiial dwellings vd' the regular 
Buddhists are called Tih/ira in Sansk-rit, Bidii au-1 Ji.tlntl in Aevvari. They are 
usuSlly largo open quadrangles of a regular form, but sometimes irregular, and 
built round a CTiailya, or a Kutag-.ir temple, (the latter sacred to Mnnushi, tho 
former to Dhyuni Buddhas). Every great church was formerly conventual, and 
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the four orders had each their separate Viharas, of which there are still fifteen in 
the city ol Palau alone, though tho Ncjiaidcbe have long since abandoned the 
monastic institutes of their creed, and hence these monasteries are now secular¬ 
ized, but still exclLiaiv('ly appropriated to tho Bandya or tonsured Buddhists. The 
head of a A ilitira is called Niiyaha, but, bis ])o\ver appears to .bavo been much 
more liinited than tliat of the Abbots aiul Priors of liuropean luouachism, and 
.since this decay of the iuoua,stic institutes in Xejiaiil it has becomo at all events 
strikingly so. .Still, bowc\cr, it is tlu! Nayakas alono who confer the rank and 
clia.ractcr of Bandya, and eeerv Bandya i.s ostensibly attached to some convent 
or other, eren though he do not dwell in ain', as in,any now do not. Any person 
may become a Ihindya by submitting' to tonsure and taking tho usual vows of 
celibacy, poverty, and humility, and all these monks are alike distinguished 
by a peculiar dress and equipiiTent, which as well as tho ceremony of induction 
will bo found di'serilx'd in the sequid. 

The f,dlo\\ ing list of Buddhas completes all I have <at present to oiler on the sub¬ 
ject. Two lists were prejiared I'or me soiiu' lime ago by an old Banddha of X'epaul, 
with wlioiu I hare long cubicated an ae(|uaiiitanee; hut they were then laid 
aside for future examination and explaualioii when opportunity should serve. 
I li:ive. accordingly laid them com] ared, under my own eyes, witli the scriptures 
wdjeue<^ they were extracted, and the comparison has aiggesled tlio following brief 
ehu idatory remai ks. 

In the lirst place, the lesser list be.s proved to be siiperlluous, all its names being 
conlaiued in the laru(>r one. In the next ]>laee, tbe wliole number of Buddhas 
in the gnMter catalogue has been found to amount to l-'ll, and not to 14b, as .stated 
elsewhere: the same name being repeated, in swat*instances, two and three 
times, liy reason of this catahigiu'eousisling of liti'ral extracts from several inde¬ 
pendent xvorks. And I have, thought it lietitr to leave it in ufa/K quo, than to omit 
sundry names of one .series because they occur in afother. .Siudi omission might 
have interfen d with some established eoiiliguily of fiimg place, or circumstances, 
in regard to the Buddhas, with wbicli we are not aei|uaiuled ; and with respect 
to tho repetitions, tbey may he seen in the list, at a glance, by the i-eferetieos 
attached to tlnmi. There is one de\iation from the catalogue.s as found in the 
works whence they are draxvii, ami it is this. .-After the names of tho six great 
Manushi Buddh:is (Xo. bO to bli) the name of Siikya Siuha, tho seventh and last, is 
given in my list, tbougli not found at that place in the Lalita A’istara: possibly 
because Sakya bad not, wdieii that work xvas compiled, attained Xirv.ina and become 
aTatliagatain tbe proper sense. Ili.sn.ame, tliougb occurring before, is, notwithstan¬ 
ding, reinserted in my catalogue in that place, in order to make up tho complement 
of tbe now famous ‘ .Sapta Buddha Manushi,’or seven mortal Buddhas. Before each 
distinct series of names, tbe work from which it is derived, is uniformly noted. 

In tlio works cited, many more names, besides those given in tho catalo^e, 
are to bo found, and from tho whole of the books which have been procured and 
tranimitted to Calcutta, hundreds of new names might be drawn. 
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•In the Samddhi Raja,* Savnirtha Sicldlia (Sakya before ho heoamo a Buddha,) 
is asked hy Maitrey.i and Vaji’a IMni, how he iie'fiiiv.'d Saui.i Ihi .liuina. In reply, 
he hegiiis hy naming liiO Tathiig.ilas, who iu^lritelcd him therein in Ids loi iner 
births; and at the c-ouclnsion of h’s eimineration of Bn idhas, Sai'\artha Siddha 
ohserv'es, ‘ho has gi\en so nian 3 ' iiaines //rii’iti, but that his instructors 

were really no less in number than i ighly crorcs/ 

There is a eerse in the A]iarimita Itluirani (to he found in many other, and 
higlier authorities) purporting that " tlie J’niddhas who hare h en. are, and rrill he, 
are more nnineroiis than llie grains of sand on the haiiKs of the (hinges.’’ tSonie of 
these. Buddhas .sprang, dir ini ly not gener.dir e!y, fiom other Bnddlias: some funn 
Akiisa, and some from the liotos. Tin .s.‘ are iridenl iionenlili. s, in regard to 
chronology and history. Vid. it is often most diliiiult to di tinguish them troin 
their more suhslantial eompeer.s, the oiigin of Ihf hill r hiring h en f. ei^mni ly 
traced np to Jiear eu by the r a.nity ol' super tilion, v. Idle its grovelling genius no 
loss frequently ilrerv down the lineage of the fornr r to i ailh. .\g .in, among 
the B.iildhas confessedly of mortal mould, there ur>‘ lliree rride degrees, that of 
the Prnlyeka Binldha, that of till' Sraraha liuddlia, and that of the .M.ilnirfndlva 
Buddha. But the trvo former are regarded, erin hy tin ir rroisld i; ( rs, as lilile 
more than more men of superior sanetity* aii.l as inliui i 1\ inferior to tile .M.ilni- 
yanika Ihul.llias, such as Id.'ihraaiid ldssi\ gre.it ]>redi>('e,..sois. We hare, however, 
nuiltiturles even ol lids Idglie.sl ilegree: and, la .si !is, I lie title t'n longs nol onlr to 
the supreme .M.inuslii Tilth,ig.itiis, hut iilso to all the Idirfiius indis iiMiiiaiely. 
Upon the whole, then, it seems p.’cnli.irly diesii'ahli', in the ]>ri .si nl .sla e of ,nir 
information, to keep a sle.idy eve upon the authorilaiir e as.serlion of the oil 
scriptures, that fs.lkya is ll».“ an I /a,/of the Buddlias. Whv swell have 

been sidected for such especial hoimiir it seems inipos-ilile (o exjilaln on hi-lorieal 
grounds. Four of lliein hehnig to Ihe ])re,seiil evi le of ages tin nee calh d the. 
golden (-era or Bhadra Kaljia. iVthe lliree lir.st to the preei ilinl Kal]>a. .A Kaljiu is 
an indelinite period, and T lidiik it may .he s.ifely a'serlfil tlnit all of the so-i alhd 
mortal Buddhas save the last are nir lliological sliado.rs. .\t all I'niils it has 
freqnentlv ocenrred tome to doiiht the liislorical ewisi'nee of .S.ili r a's .si\ piede- 
cesKirs; I'or 1 hare not fidled to remark (hat while the Biiddliist writings make 
ample mention of IS.ikya.'s hirtlis (•■>()■>), savings, and doings, and vvld'e they ascriho 
to him the < ireetiial aiillioir-hip of «// (lie staipt ni-.d anthori(ii .s of (he seel, ( he.so 
writings are, nearly silent with n spec! to the origin and’ actions of (he si\ Bud¬ 
dhas who went before Idni; nor are any doefiine.s or dogmas referred to tlierii in 
the^mtliorities in (luoslion. To go farther into this matter would lead me lievond 
the hound.s I have presi-ribed to niy.-elf on the present occasion. W'lial I have 
said will sufllco to shew why tlie calalogne of llnddli.as has h: en so long w.tliLehl, 
and jierhaps would jiislil’ 3 ' the withholding of it still. In the I’ortiiconiiiig 
Bcripnircs the form perpi tii.illy occurs ‘ .so said Siiky.i,' and this is tlie rea.son wiiy 
the*«-orks are ascrib.-d to iiim, though llvy took their written sliajio from his 
favourite disidjilis Kii.sya])a, An.inda, and Fp.Vii. 

* I have this li.st before me c.'ctracte.l from the Samadhi Eaja ; but I do not think 
it worth while to add it to the lists already given. 
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LIST OF TATHAGATAS, COMPILED FROM THE LAHTA VISTARA, KRIYA SANORAHA 
AND RAKSIIA BlIAGAVATI. 


LALITA VISTARA. IST SEOITON. 


1 Padinottara. 

2 Dharuialvi tu. 

3 Di'pnnkara. 

4 OunakoUi. 

6 MaLalsara. 

() Kisliideva. 

7 Su'tojas. 

8 Satyaliolii. 

0 VajraFanliata. 

10 iSarvdkliiblui. 

11 II( 'Dial ania, 

12 AlyuclK-hagami. 

13 Prayarasi'igara. 

14 I'uslipaketu. 

15 ^'al■a^^lpa. 

10 Suloiliaiia. 

17 llisliigiipta. 

18 .ljuava\tra. 

10 Unnala. 

20 Piishpita. 

21 Ui'iiatojas. 

22 Pushkala. 

23 Siirasiiu. 

24 Mann-ala. 

2 > Siidaivaiia. 

20 Jlabasinliatejaa. 

27 Slliitabuddliidatta. 

28 Vasantajjaiidhi. 

LALITA VISTARA, 

67— 1 Amogliadarsi. 

68 — 2 Vairochana. 

69— 3 Dundubbi'swara. 

60— 4 Dharint'swara. 

61— 6 Sauiantadaraf. 

62— 0 Maliai’cbiskandhi. 

63— 7 Dhariuadliwaja. 

64— 8 .Inanakctu. 

66— 9 liatnasikhL 


20 Satyudliai-mavipulakirtti. 

30 Tii-hya. 

31 Piialiya. 

32 Loka.-'iiudara. 

33 \ isti'niiiblu'da. 

34 llatiiakiitti. 

35 bigrati'jas. 

30 Ib-abiuatnjas. 

37 Miigiioslia. 

38 iSupiisbpa. 

30 Siiiii.uiojnagliosha. 

40 Sucliohlanipa. 

41 Piabii,si!anctra. 

42 (iimaiiiM'. 

43 Mcpbaswara. 

44 Smiilavavarna. 

45 Ai'iibtf'jas. 

40 iSalilagajagarRL 

47 Lokiibliila.duta. 

48 Jitasatni. 

40 Saiiipiijita. 

CO TipaSyf.* 

51 Siklu'.* 

02 Viswablui. 

53 rfakiitsanda. 

54 Kauakainuni. 

55 Kiisyapa. 

00 Sakyauiuni. 

13tii section. 

00—10 Padmayoni. 

67— 11 San iibLibhu. (See No, 10.) 

68— 12 Silgara. 

09—13 Padmagarbha. 

70— 14 Saleiidraraja. 

71— 15 I’usbpita. (See No. 20.) 

72— 10 Yasodatta. 

73— 17 Jnanameru. 

74— 18 SatyadarsL 


The seven famous mortal Buddhas. 
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76—19 Nagadatta. 85—29 Sinhakotu. 


76— 20 At^yiiclioliagaini. (Sco No. 

77— 21 Mabavyi'iha. 

78— 22 llasun'nij. 

79— 26 S.'iliyaiiuini. (Seo No. 56, 

80— 24 liidrakciu. 

81— 25 Sury.'uiana. 

82— 26 Sumali. 

86—27 Niig.'diliildiii. 

84—28 Bliaisliajj'ai'aj. 


12) 86—60 (tiiaagradliari. 

87— 61 Kasya'i)a. (See No. 5o.) 

88— 62 Aivliihketu. 

,) 89—.6.6 Al..sliol)liyaraj. 

90— 61 Tagai'asikha. 

91 —.6.) Sai'x agaiidlii. 

92—.66 .Malin])radi'pa. 

9!—.67 I’iidiiiolf.ava (S<'e No. 1.) 

91— .68 Dlianualiotu. (See No. 2.1 


T.Al.lTV VISTAIM, 20ni SICCTIOX. 

9.5— 1 A'iuialapralilia.''a. 

9.)— 2 l.’atnai'chih. 

97— 6, I’ii,.;lip,hali\aiiai'aiiki!simii1;il(liijua. 

98— 4 ( Miaiidra.'iiin ajihiiiikarapr.ililia. 

99— 5 (iiuiai'jiipi'iil)liasa. 

100 — <> llalnaya^lili. 

lOl— 7 Mcgliakiitabliijayjitaswava. 

102 — .8 ll.iliiai-liliatvabliyuilgati'nabhasa. 

10 1— 9 S.uiiaiiladai8J. 

101—10 (i.iui'iidra. 


KMIV.X .S \\’(0! X][\. 


105— 1 Miiroehant, *t,, (.8ee No. 58.) 

119—15 ll i1na<arabhava. 

106— 2 IMaliosImislia. 

J20 —16 Vjijraratna. 

107— •'! 8ilalapalro.slini,sha. 

121—17 Mijrasurya. 

108— 4 I'cjor.isi. 

122—18 X’ajrakelu. 

109— .5 \ ijayo.shnislm. 

12.6—19 Yajraha.sa. 

no— 6 4'iiiirano.sliinsha. 

124-20 Amitahha.t 

Ill— 7 I'dgato.shm’sha. 

125—21 Mijradharma. 

112— 8 1\1 liodgato.slmisha. 

126—22 Mn jratiksliiia. 

116— 9 Yijayo.'.lMu'.sha. (Seo No. 16.6.) 

127—2.6 Yajraketu. 

11-1—10 Aksliobhya. (Sco No. 85.) 

128—21 Yajrabhasha. 

115—11 Yajraaatwa.t 

129-25 Amoghasiddha.t 

116—12 Ya)irarajn,. 

106—26 Yajrakarma. 

117—16 Yiijrai'.iga. 

161—27 Mijranik'sha. 

118—14 Vajra.sadhu. 

132—28 Yajrayaksha. 


16.6—29 Yajrasandlii. 


* Tills name, altlimigli a repetition, i.s immliercd ; lieeanse the person,age here in¬ 
dicated by the iiiiiiio Vdirochaim, is really }''airochaim Avah'ira, Maiijii.iri. The six 
ct'U-dial pT AcpanZ will be recognised in this list; but commenting were end- 

le.ss. The .si.x are those marked thus t, Vairochana being assumed to be V. proper, and 
not Manjusri. 
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BAKSHA BUAGAVATI. 


1.34—1 Ratnakara. 


LS-l—2 Asokasn'. 

1.30—.3 Ratnrii'fkih. (See No. 00.) 
1.37—4 .Taycndra. 

138—5 Padmottarasri. (See No. 1.) 


1.30— 0 Suryamandalaprabliasottama. 

140— 7 ]':iiaelilia1i-a. 

141— .S Sanu'uOiiliastyuttarasri. 

142— 0 I’luliiiasn. 

14-3—10 NaudasrI. 


U. Sio'.TCU OP llnumisM. 

From I’axiiliHia writings ol' Ncpaul. 

Soon .after my arrivtil in Nepaiil (lt^2l), I la gan to devi.se means of procuring 
some acc\irale information relali\o to Jluddliism : for, tliongli l!ie reg-idar investiga¬ 
tion, of sucli a snliject was foreign to mj' piir.siiils, my re.s]iect for science in 
general led me clieerfiilly to *avail mysell' of the opjmrlimily aifn'ded, by my 
residence in a llauddba countiy, for collertiiig and transmitting to (fdudta the 
materi.ds for sneb investigation. There were, liowi'ver, serious obstacles in my 
way, arising out of the jealon.sy of the peo]>!e in n gai’d to any prolUnation of 
their sacred things by an l'inro])ean, and yet more, ri suiting from (lie (Tiiuese notions 
of policy adopted by tliis (hnernment. I ne\erlliele.ss perseiered; and lime, 
patieiiee, and de\ter(ni3 a'lplieations to the superior intelligeiiee of the chief minis¬ 
ter, at length rervarded my toils. 

]\ly Jirsl object wa.s lo a.seertain the exi.slenee or otherwise of llanddlia scriptures 
in Nepaid ; and to lhi,s end 1 privately insfilut. d iuiinirie.s in various directions, 
in the course of wbich the reputalion for knowledge of an old Ikunfilia residing 
in tlie city of IVitan, drew oiu> of mv' peojde to liks ahod -. 'Ibis ohl man assured 
me tliat Nepaul coulaiia'd many large work.s rdatlTig fo liuddlii.sm ; and ol .some 
of these lie gave me a list. AVhen we beeame better aeiiuainled, he roluiiteered 
to procure me copies of them. His list gradiudly (idaiged as his conlideiiei' iiicrea- 
sed; and at length, childly througli Iii.s l.iiidia ,s.s, imd his inlUa iice with his 
hretliren in thi' /Imm'd/n'/faith, I was entiMi d to procure and tran-mit to Cal¬ 
cutta a lirge collection of iiujiortant 7iVt/fA//(u sci ipt arcs.* 

Mi'aiiw Idle, as (lie J’d/iid lSin«hUi(t ,si eined very intelligi nt, aud my' cnrio.si(y was 
excilul, 1 pioposed lo him (ahout 1si23) a set of (|Ueslions, which J desired ho 
would auswer from liis books. He did so; and these i|Ue,'tiiiii.s and answers form 
the text of Ibis paper. Having in bis answers quoted sundry stlohds in proof of bia 
statements; and many of t lie scilptiires whence these w ere taken being nowin 
my pos.session, I was tempted to try the Initli of bis quotations. t)f that, my 
researdi gave, me in general safislaetory proof. Hut the ])ossession of the books 
led to (jueslions respecting their rcbitivo age aud authority ; aud, tried by this 
test, the Bcmddkds quotations were not al\vay,s so satisfactory. Thus one step 

*Neiuly all were eventually ])roem’ed, chiefly, and in the first pliiee .solely, for Cal¬ 
cutta, They were ikqiosited iirst with the Ciiiraruiu of the College nt FoitWilliam, 
then with the A.siatic Woeiety, but were fur years utterly neglected, and .still arc so I 
fancy; .so also the copies sent to Loudon aud Oxford. Those sent to Fniiiuo met with 
a far dill'eicut reciqition ; .see Duruoul'. 
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led to another, until I conceived the idea of drawing: uo, with the aid of my old 
friend «nd his books, a sketch of the torinimlogy and general disposition of the 
external parts of Buddhism, in the belief that such a sketch, thoagh but imper¬ 
fectly executed, would bo of some assistance to such of niy coiinlrymon as, with 
the books only before them, might be disposed to enter into a full and accurate 
investigation of this almost unknown subject. 

When, however, I conceived that design, 1 little suspected where it would lead 
me; I began ere long to feel my want of languagos, and (to confess the truth) of 
patience, and almost looked back with a sigh to tlio tolerably full and tolerably 
accurate account of Buddhism which I had obtained so long ago, and with little 
comparative labour, from my old friend's answers to my queries. I also saw cer¬ 
tain notices of Buddhism coming from tiiu' to lima bafore the world, ushered by 
the talents and industry of Klaproth and II imiisat; and, .so far as I had opportunity 
to learn what these notices contained, it aaeuiad tliat the answer’s to my ques¬ 
tions furnished much niuplor and more accurate views of the subject than thes« 
distinguished men could extract fi-om their limited .sources of information. 

I add hero a very considerable list of the Banddlia scriptures in general, e.xtracted 
for me from those still exi.sting in Nopaid, without further observation on it than 
that its accuracy may be relied on, and tliKt its contents are so far from being local 
to Nepaul, that the largest portion of the hooks neither are, nor ever were pro¬ 
curable in this valley. 

The liauddhas were used, in old time, to insert at the end of any particular 
work, lists of the names of niLaiiy of th lir sacred writings; and to this usage of 
theirs am I indebted for the largo catalogue which I have obtained. 

I.IST *OF' .SANRKltrT UAUDDIIA WOUKS. 

1. PITRANAS OB EXOTERIC WORKS. 

1 Satasahasl’ika Prajna Paramita. 

2 Pancha Vinaati Sahasrika I’rajna Paramita. 

3 Ashtadasa Sahasrika Prajna Paramita. 

4 Ashta Sahasrika Prajna Paramita. 

6 Sapta Sati Prajna Paramita. 

6 Prajna Paramita Vyakhya. 

7 Ganda Vyiiha.* . Bhadruchari. 

8 Dasa Bhilmcswara. 

9 Samadhi liaja.f 

10 Lonktivatara. 

C 

II Saddharma Pundarika. Bhadracharf. 

12 Lalita Vistara. 

13 Tathagata Guhyaka, or Guhya Samadhi (Tantra). 

14 Suvarna Prabhasa. 

•Ascribed to Arya Panga, and teaches the Yoghcharya branch of the Mahkyina. 

tThis book and the Buddhavatamsaka and the Katnakiita are works ascribed 
to Naglrjuna, a transcendentalist after whom the western barrier mountain of the Val¬ 
ley of Kepaul is named. 
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D) Mahavastiiavadiua. Samaj.lUilta. Kinnarijataka 

Di'pankaravastu. Birkusa\ adiina. 

Di Divyavadana. Sarcirilak.tri]a\’a(laiia. 

17 Satakavadana. Opakhadhavadana. 

Harikavadiiiia. 
llaslitra I’aliWadana. 

18 Bhadrakalpavadana.Birlvi'isavadana. 

Kinnarijataka. 

19 iksokiivadana. Bodlii (Jhary.lvatara. 

Sapta Kiuuarikavacliina. 

Durf^ali I’arishodhana. 

Ahoratri vrata. 

Kartika Mahatmya. 

Chaitya I’unyava. 

20 Vichitra Kamikavadana. 

21 Dwavinsatyavadaaa. 

22 Ratnamalavadlna, or Ratnavadana.Sachandravadana. 

2d Avadana Kalpalata. 

24 Siigatavadana. 

25 Dliarma Kosha. 

20 Dbarma Sanp^mka. 

27 Vinaya Sutra.| 

28 Mahay ana Siitra. 

29 Mahayana Siltralankara. 

30 Gosring’a Vyakhyana. 

31 Salacliakravadiina. 

32 Jalakavadaua. 

33 Jiitaka Mala. Viswantarajataka. 

34 Maliii Jataka Mala. 

35 Swayanibhu Parana Kalpa. 

30 Swayanibhu Parana Mabata. 

37 Swayambbd Parana Madhyama. 

38 Swayatnbbu Parana.Manicbiiravadana. 

39 Karaiida Vydha. 

40 Gunakarauda Vyuha. 

41 Sukliiivati Vyiiha. 

42 Karuna Pundarika. 

43 Lalita Vistara, or Tathagata Janmaradana. 

44 Laukika Lankavatiira. 

45 Ohaitya Mabalmya. 

46 Kalpadrainavadana . Kavikumai-avadana. 

t Only trace of Vinaya co nomine, though this be one grand division of the book* 
)f the Ceylonese and Tibetans. But Burnouf 1 think observes that the Vinaya ela»t 
)f books ill those places is represented by the Avadana, its equivalent in Nepaul. 
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Uposhadliavadana. 

47 Dharma Koslia Vyakliya. 

48 Ayadana Sarasaniniueliaya.Suinagadhavadana. 

Sahakopadoaavadana. 

Kapisavadaiia. 

Katliiiiavadana. 

Piiidiipatravadaiia. 

40 Vratavadana Mala.Naiidiniuklia. 

iSuglioslii'n adiina. 

I diiiuatyavadana. 
SriiigaUxerf, &c. 

50 Aniiminia Itliaiida. 

.01 Adiliariiia pradipa. 

02 Sadljiina yiiga Tippani. 

•Od Maiiju Sri IVii-ajika.* 

.04 A’ajra Satwa 10ir:i jilai. 

.0.0 1 .okf'Swava I'anijika. 

5(3 (diliaiido Miityiilahi. 

.07 S u van i av a r 1 1 a va.d an a. 

•08 Tara .Sutaiiaiiia. 

50 Buildha Sdi.slia Sainuclicliaya. 

(30 I’aiicha llal.-dia. 

01 Diuldlii.kta Sansavaniaya. 

02 Lak^Jla (diaitya Vi’ati'uiiisansa. 

(53 I’ratiiiuikslia Siilra. 

04 Vajra Siiclii. 

05 Diiddlui (diarila ]\avya. 

00 (iaiilaina Ka\ya. 

07 I’lmya IVatisalia K;ivya. 

08 Lolicswax'a Salaka Jvih'ya. 

(59 Sragdliani Ka\ya. 

70 Vidagrlljaiunkluuiiaiidana Kavya. 


2. TANrHAS OE ESOTEEIC AVOEKS.f 


71 Pramiulya IMaliayiiga Tanti'a. 

72 Paraiiiiii-tlia Sex a Taiitra. 
73«Piiid)' Kraiiia Taiitra. 

74 Saiii]>u(()dlil]a\a Taiitra. 

75 Ilevajra TaiOra. 

70 Buddha Tva])ala Taiitra. 

77 Samvara Taiitra, or SaiiiAErodya. 


108 Vajravfra Taiitra. 

109 Vajra S.atwa Tantra. 

110 Man'clii Tantra. 

111 Tarii Tantra. 

112 Vajradliatu Tantra. 

11.3 Vimalaprablia Tantra. 

114 Manilcaruika Tantra. 

Gogcrly says 52 related to the law for 


*Nos. 5.0, 54, and 55 are Vinaya as to matter, 
expulsion from the eoiigregiition. 

tSce Asiatic Researches, vol. v., p. 62 and note. 
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78 Viiralif Taiitra, or Yardlii Kalpa. 

70 Yo^'iimbiira Taniru. 

80 1 bikini .li'ila Tiuilra. 

81 >Sukla Yaniari Tantra. 

8:1 Ki'isliiia Yauiiu-i Taiitra. 

8:i I’iia Yaiiiari Taiilra. 

81 lla'vta Yaiii.ii'i 'I’iUilra. 

8.7S\;ima Yaiu.iri Taiitra. 

80 Jvi'iya Saiij^nulia Taiitra. 

87 Ki'iv.i Kaiiila I'aiilra. 

88 Kriy.l .S.iy’ara Taiilra. 

80 l\ri;, a Kaljia I )ruma Taiitra. 

00 Kli vai'iiava Taiitra. 

!)| Aliliil.iiiottara I'anlra. 

!ll.‘ 1 .; iya S.iiiiiiclicliai a Taiitra. 

O.’! S.idliaiia Miilil Taiitra. 

Itl S.i 111 uia Saiiiin-hchiiya Taiitra. 

(j-l S.iilliaiia .Saii^Tiilia T.iiiti’a. 

O.i S,i'lliaiia Italiia Taiitra. 

07 S;iil|i,iiia I’ariKslia 'raiilra. 

08 S.idhaiia KalpaWlii Taiilra. 

00 'I’alwa .In.iiia .Sidillii Taiitra. 

100 .liaiiia SiiUllii 'I'anlra. 

101 (iiil.ya .Siildlii Taiitra. 
lOd Tdy.iiia Taiitra. 

100 Aag'.irjmia Taiitra. 

101 Yo^apillia i'anlra. 

IOj 1 TiI nival.ara 'J'anlra. 

lOo Kiilaiira 'Taiitra, or Cluuida Hosliaiia. 

107 M alia Kiila Tantra. 


lln Trilokiavijaya Tantra. 

110 Saiiiputa Tantra. 

117 Manila K.ilika 'Tantra. 

118 Knm Ivula 'I’antra. 

110 I’diiil a I l.iai ir i. 

1:10 Kiila (IliakiM Tantra. 
ll!l Yn;_dui 'I’aiifra. 

Il’l' Yop'iiii Sail, 11 .Ira Tantra. 
l:-’0 Yoyini .I.H.i, Taiilra. 

JlM 1 (ly.iinbai'.r.illia Tantra. 

Itll 1’ddiiinara 'T.inlra. 

Id ; X'li'inidbai.i S.idiiaiia 'Tantra. 

Id7 K.iiiaLii.i T.iulr.i. 

1 1*8 1 l.ik.irii,i\,i Taidra. 

Id t Kriy.i 'J' ndr.i. 

1 •!() 'l a maid all,I T.iiil ra. 

lOl M uijii S.i K ilya 'T,Ultra. 

lOd T.inlra ti i iincliidiavii Tantra. 

TO-l Kiiy.i. \ .iliiii.s.i 'T,Ultra. 

101 T.iiil.ra Siolia Saiiyralia. 
l-Oo 1 l.iYiiyiii,i 'Tiiiitra. 

TO.) .' 8 .iiilKirn:i 'Tantra. 

107 N.imasiinyiii \y.ikbi.i Tantra. 

108 Aniril.i Kai-i.ik.i nania Sanyiii Tikii. 
100 (iiidlj^ii;;■'*! 1 n.ima Sailyiti 'Tikii. 

140 .M'yii jilla 'T.intra. 

Id I .lii.iimd.i va. 'Taidra. 

1 id I'a.'aii^.i 'Ti! ika 'T.uitra. 

Id-t Xi.ipanna 1 oy.iiiib.’ra Tantra. 

I’.in.lia Itnddha Dlnirani 


144 Dlnirani SaiiaTalia. 


i — ri-.ily.niyira Dbarani, 
J Sip! a vara Dlnirani, witli 
luiiidri ds inoiv, the work 
briny a rollectioii oT them 
all. 


N.ll.—Xaraoa on tbe rijiht are portions of the work written opposite them 
outlie loft; priorly tlioy bad been trealed a.s separate works. 

Tl le whole of tlie above are classed under the two important lii'ads of Evoterie 
and Esoteric, the subdivi.sions not being- noted. Tliis li.st lias been corrected since 
the paper to which it -was originally altaclied was written. 

In a clever paper in the lirst and second nuiuhors of the Ctalcutta Quarterly 
Orh'utal Magazine, (Review of the Bombay Literary Transactions), it is said 
that one of the distinctions between Jainism and Biiddhi.sm i.s, that the Ja^ia 
statues are all naked, and the Baiuhlha statues all clothed. The pictures were 
sent to prove that this notion was false. The liaudtlha images are called Digam- 
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hara* a name heretofore fancied to be peculiar to Jainism; this is another error, 
and wore this the place for dissertation, I could brin" forward many other pre¬ 
sumptions in favour of the notion that the Jainas are sectarian Baitddhas,^ who 
dissented from their Bmuldha brethren merely in carrying to a gross excess, and in 
promulgating publicly, certain dangerous dogmas, which the more prudent Buddhists 
chose to keep veiled from all but the initiated. The Nepaul Buddhists are very 
jealous of any intrusion into their esoteric dogmas and symbols; so much so, that 
though I have been for sevmi years enquiring after these things, my old Vajra 
Aclidrya friend only recently gave mo a peep at tlio esoteric dogmas ; and my 
Chitrakdra, {Bamldhu tlioiigh he be,j has only within these last twelve months 
brought mo some esoteric pictures; nor prob.ably should I have got at these 
secret things at all, if I had not been able to examine the Bauddha books, in some 
small degree, myself; and if a Bkdlhja had uift put into my hands a picture 
containing one of these naked saints. With these decisive means of questioning 
in my power, I at last got my Bamldha assistants to draw up the veil of the 
sanctuary, to bring me copies of the naked saints, and to tell mo a little of 
the naked doctrines. 

Every part of each image is significant; the dilferonces between the five 
are marked, first, by the diliei'ent po.sition of the hands (which is called the 
mudru)-, secondly, by the variety of the supporters, called vdhanatt-, thirdly, by 
the vaiiety of tlie cognizances or clihtajs placed between the supporters; and 
fourthly (wher(> painting and colours are used), by difieronco of colour. Vai- 
rochami’s appropriate colour is white; Akshuldi;/a's, blue; Batna-Samhhava's, 
yellow, or golden; Aniitdhha'x, red; and green.f 

There are a few matt%".s connected with the following sketch of Buddhi.sm 
which it may ho advisable to slate here; and in the first rank stands the authority 
upon whi(di I have as.signed the meaning of intcllecttial es.sence t^ the word Bnd- 
dha, and that of material e,sscnce to the word Bharma. The Bauddhas define 
the words thus; '• Bodhandhnaka iti Buddha; Dhdran-dtmaka iti Dhantta.' 
About the former of these definitions there can bo no difficulty; there may con¬ 
cerning the latter. To tho word Dhdrana, or holding, containing, sustaining (from 
the root <f/u'?), I have assigned a material sense; first, because it is opposed to 
bodhana; .secondly, because tho goddess Dhaiima, tho prdvrUtlka personification 
of this principle, is often styled, in tho most authentic books, BrdkrUeswari 
‘ the material goddess,’or ‘ goddess of matter;’ and thirdly, because this goddess 
is, (under tho names Dhaiima, Pka.ina, Arya Tara, etc.) in very many pas.«ages 
of told Bauddha works, dcscrihed as the material cause of all things; conform¬ 
ably, indeed, with that bias towards materialism, which our heretofore scanty 
knowledge of Buddhism has led us to a.ssign to the Sauyata faith. 

* Sec .T.R.A.S. ii. 1, 140. t Sec Digatribar and Yogilmbar, 

I For the iiositious of thi-se Buddhas in Ch.aitya temples see further on ; Akshobhya 
iSjCnshrined on the east side, Katna Sambhava on the .south, Amitabha on the west, 
and Amogha Siddha on the noith. Vairoehana is seldom found, but if he be, his 
station is imrnediatidy to the right of .\kshobhyn. Amogha Siddha has always a canopy 
of snakes. For Bdgapiija in Nepaul see further on. 
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Sani/ha, tlio tliird memljer of tlio Triad, 'belong's not to the exalted state of 
nirvr'iHi, in ■which no sect of llmiddhax admits more than two principles of all 
things, or mind and matter, Jiwldha and Dharma. Smujha is dedined Samudayi 
dtmnkn f/t Sion/Ao, ‘ the multitudinous essence hecauso multitude is held to he 
as strong a eharactorislii; of jmerrtt/i, or ‘ the palpable world,’ as unity is of the 
■world of inrvr'Ht!, or ' abstraction.’ 

Ill note dl, I have distinctly rej(>ctod the fifth order of llin!di/a>i,* or Vnjra 
Achdrija-t, in opposition to my old ISanddha friend’s statement in tiie text of the 
Sketch. Tiiero can bo no doubt that my friend is mistaken; for in many high 
authorities, the four original and true orders of liandija-i are called by the collec¬ 
tive name of the ('lialnr ]’arna, and are therein described without mention of 
tlie V({jr(t Avhdnjasi. It may servo to explain my friend’s statement to tell 
you tliat he is him,self a J'q/fU! A<7idri/a; and tliat as tiie genuine monachisin 
of Iluddliism lias long' .since pa.s.scd away in Kepiuil, sundry local liooks have 
biM'ii composed le re by J'ajra Aclidriia'i, in wliich they have made their own modern 
order eoe({ual nilli thi! four ancient orders; and my old friend would hold these 
modiu'ii Xepaiil books suilieient warrant for the rank ascribed to Acs oicu e/«.>(,*. 
1 have latidy .spoken to him on this suliject, and he has confessed that there is 
no old authorit\ for his tiftii order of flandi/a-t. In mj' note 1 have endeavoured 
carefully to separate liuddhism m il in (in Xopaul) and Buddhism an if oai/hf to he, 
quoad tiiis point of cla.ssilicatiou. If you look into Kirkpatrick’s and Buchanan'.s 
worluS on Xc’paul, you will see how they have been puzzled with the dilference of 
things as they are from what they ought to be, in those casual and erroneous 
liinis which they have allorded on Die .subject of Buddliisin. 

In note.Id, I ha\e .stated that the 7vdr/m7.'n.s'an(l,I’dtn7.'o.v entertained tolerably 
just views <111 the grand subject of frt‘e-wiH and U('ces.sity; ami I believe I am 
therein essentially correct; for how othi’rwi.-o are we to understand tlnnr confes- 
si<in of I'.iiih, ‘ tlie actions of a inan’.s prior births s^e liis destiny F’ I'Xclude the 
nietenipsycho.'i;, nhiih in the vehicle of tlie sen.se of this pa.s.sagp, and wo have our 
<ihl ail.ig.', ‘ t'.in<lu"t is fate a law of freedom surely. 

Hi ill, well'] cro.ss-examined, I might bo forced to conte.ss, that the ideas which 
tlie Kdr/iiiktin and Ydfuilcan enhu'tain of free-will, seem to ri’Somlilo rather the 
<juali(ic;uious of our (kdlins and Kdwards, than the full and absolute freedom of 
Clarke and the best Kiiropean jihilosophers. 

The Kdniuka.n and Ydliiikan seem to have been imprt'ssed with the fact of 
man's free-will, but to have been porph'xed in reconciling such a notion with 
tin' general S]iirit and tendency of the old Sirdhhdvika philosophy. Birt, in 
the result, the Kdriiiikits and Ydtnikas seem to ha\^e adhered to free-will, though 
perhaps in the qualilied sense above mentioned. 

Question I. 

How and when was the world created ? 

* Dandva is tin- original and e.oirect form of th<‘ Chinese Bonze and Mongolian 
Baudidd, as Arhata or Arhauta is of the Indo-Chinese liahatun. 
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A NSW 1C It. 

Aceonliiift: io Xlvi Sttiiihhii Purdna^'m tlio liog'iunin^' all wa.s i oiil (sihuja). The 
first li^'lit that was nianili'Sl was tho wtird Atiiii; ami fmai this .fit/i/ llu' iilplialict 
was pi'odiuMsl—calk'd Mahd /V/rad, the k'Her.s et wliii h are the seeds ot the 
uuiverse. (See note 1.) In the (lima Kdrimila I'l/ii/ui it is ■wi'iMi'U, When 
nothine- else was, Samiiih: n-a,-; that is the s •ll'-e’.isleut (S,riit;/i.ii!'/.it ) ; and 
as he was before all, he is also called A'ln-llrniniHe wirhed from one to 
hecome many, whitdi desire i: demiiniuafed J’ntinit. J’.i ri'ii \ and I’l; u.s \ united 
hucamo IhiOi.w U i’\ v us Si \a S m.ii, or ]!m'.i!\m M\\ \. (See note ih) In 
the instant of conceiiine; tlii.s desire, Ine form. oi' hiiias nere prod m-ed, called 
the (ice Iti Iioims (see nolo whose nsiims are as follows: 11 m i< li i n i, 

.\KSiioniiv.i, i; M’.\ i-S iMuiiwA'liiwi'.im, Amooo v-Sionii c. 11a, eh of these 
|{t'lil)ll IS, ayain, ]irodueed from liii;i,,,lf, Ijy me ■ns«'o! I >/r/,l‘iii, aiiollier iKiny called 
his /)’oc//(/-.SV/ad, or son. Miiocii cxa ’yrode edlscMcxi \-l!iici i;c; Ai.'slionilVA, 
\'V.||IA-1’\.\| ; i;\T.\,\-S\Miiii cc\, Ii'a I 1-1’ IS i ; .V'.tl I u:ii \, 1 ’,1 nii i-I’a M • 

and ,\ai<>(.ii.c-Sioioi \, \ isw c-i’ i.\i. 

(df these |i\e CCS, four are eiiyI'o.s-ed v. iIh tin- worship of Samhhu 

(Aii'iiiiaiiihhi;), and no'.liiiiL' more is Idaiwnof iliein tha'i their iriiues; the fd'lli. 
Da 1 ma-I*;ii,l, wa,-', eiie'ayed I>y Sanildin's Vommainl, in t.ration f-eenote I); and 
limine' ),y the < lliraey of .S imidiu's a iii.ied tin' ililin'S o’’ the thiee 

(limiii, I’.e erealed Ilr;ilii;i.i, \I him, and di.ih .'■a, and deii','fa1( d to llu'in ves- 
peetii ely, eveation, ]iresei'\ a' ion, and d. j ni i ion. .\reoi diiiyK , liy Dad iiir-d’.mi's 
commands, lirahnri set ahoul cr.' ,linj a'l thirn'e. tiinl ihe CJm’nr-iioiti {''v i)\V'-d- 
I'oiis, \i\iii.iron.s, cm',') c.inn' i’dii i",islem'e tiy Itr.dim'. Tin' creation i/f 
Driihm.i, X'islmn, and .MaM'-a,)'! Dmlnia-D.ini, is eonlirmed liythe .s/o/.v/ (see note 
•"i), llie meaniny of whieli is, Kamali ( Dadma.-D.ini,) prohieed 1 trahimi I'or eroa- 
tiiiy, X'lshnn for ])res''n iiyr, and .'d ih,’-,,. I'or (le.-lroymy. And the (I'eatioii of 
lirnhiiui is si\-soi'(ei|, ir., in Di.l^iii, Miiim.ihii. e( ; and, for the Pi!i'\. 

Drahnni made hemen ; and for (Im l)itih;iii^ I’dtdht; and the four remaininy hinds 
lie placed lietweeii tlies' tw o reyions and njxin (he eardi. 

Widi respect to the man-ions (Illmntiiai) id Wa- niiicersc, it is related, (hat 
llie hiyhest is e.dled .li/n/'./ilha Jl/miiuiii; and this is tlie nhodo ol Aili-Diii!dh«. 
And lii low it, aeeordiny to .sonn aeconnts, there are leii : and aceonliiiy to odiers, 
tiiirleeii /i/iifmeys (see note (t); named, I’nmn'iihtit, J’iiitiilit, J‘r/i/Ji<i/,iirt, ,\ri hixh- 
viafi^ Sit</ihj(ii/<i, J)iiniiii/imi<i, .{ihiilii, iSiid/ii'mudi^ llhanna-iiirahii (.\), 

Simiihili’-jiriihh(u yinijitmiii, ,Jin,d iiiraH (\iii).''r Tin se tliirteeii H/ni t diia^ are 
( 111 ! *worh cd' Adi-lliiddh.i: they ari'flic L’uil/ii-Sa'ira llhitumai; nml \ilioe\er is 
a I'ailhfnl fcdlower of Jinddlni will he traii.slaled to one of these inairsious after 
dentil. 

^ By el e.eterii a/iru /fs understand /ncri' Ilra/i tiumtirti hi. 

t*\hiiislilh'i nr .\ynishdi:i is imt named in the Da-.i I’huyniia, and neitlier therein nor 
liere is any nienlien made et tlm aliodes of (lie liie Dhy.im Bmidh.is ; and not .\ehnla 
Imt S.ini.oita llliadia is tlie teiitli Blmyana. Xiinj'iiina, Ac liala, and .liiy.uimali aic the 
tlu'ec extra liliuy.ma.s. 
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I’clfiw tlio tliil'toen li/iiiiana^ niv oin’lBcpii cnWod ct.A- 

le{'tiv('ly Jlii/>i/iirii(7iiirti. 'I’hiap are siilijeet, io liraliiiia, and are named individ¬ 
ually : liraliuia-kayiln'i, llriiliuia-pnriiliita, Bialnna-praalnidya, .Malia Jlraliminni, 
I’arilalili.i, Aprain,iinil>li;i, Ablniswarii, Darilii-suhlni, Sulili,ikislui.i, Analdirak.'i, 
I’linya-]n-asii.\ ii, Nriliat-pliiili, Araiiyi-.-atwa, Avnlni, Apa_\,i, Sndri-lia, Sndal-'ana, 
and Snmiikli.i. Dions v-invliipp( rs of lirahnia sliall yn In one ol' lliot' eieliloen 
Jl/i’ii'iiiHi-i ai'ler dealli. 

Anil below (lie ei rlileeii nvnisions of llrulnna, ai'i'aiv olhers snliji'el to \'islnut, 
called Collie ti\ely 7i uiiiarifcJiiird^ and popava<»dv as I’lillow s : ('lodiir-dMiihd-rd/a- 

K<'i‘iil,<d l'rd>j<i<frhi'~<U 'I'dduhi^ YiDud^ XhntKUKd (i!d And 

V lio,-o(‘\rv wni^Iiipa svilli piin* luaui shall lo <‘]n'of 1 Ium*. 

I'dow lla' six JiJturana-^ of \’i'lnin am lln* PJii/rana'i o)’ Maha- 

‘l( \a, calh d aiaiarallv An'ifuj•ra^dntrd^ an ! ]iar(i.ailarly as iMicws: AhluHid^ 
X'i(ijv-\;aii;<i 'and t lirse am the 
)j'-a\*‘ns di‘.-'i;-na'd lor jdiuis Ih'lnus I he mansions < iiinnci'alcd, ai‘<‘ 

fiidva JlIiiSNan 1 , \ ania J>]in\ana, vSnrva lUnnan.'., and (‘lumdra llhuvana ; to^’nduT 
i' h ihn uianAnns of th llxnl lars, nf 1 im ]dan(‘is, and \ arimis nf Imrs which (aa-npy 
< in* ])la-cs down {(/the Ajm ///fv/v/m/, al.-o call-'d Apui-lmidif, And hclow J//7//- 
oo/a in ]’<r/)i-];innl(i: and Id'Iow /*/'///'v', ov llu* (‘arlli : and ini iht' 

i .rth a]>‘ scAcn }hnpfi-<^ Jaiith/! ctr.: and si \cn or seas, and (di^-ht 

nn»nntfiiijjs (sm- iioti' 7), »V//y//7'/7/ /Vr/ae/r/^ clc. Ami Ijc'.ow VrU/ir> is 
Jxht-I. >nt<l<p or lluMNoild of walcm; and ihe eartlj i.- on die waters a.- a boat. .\nd 
Im-Iow ihe Jnhi-lnf.ida wvi'JM/ddr-^, as Dhavatip etc.: si\ of Ihcin ai’c the 
ahodes of tlie Dd'hfa'i; and tl)‘' s(“\('nth is A'e/veo/, consislina’oi‘cik)lit se]iarate 
ahodo: and tlics»‘ ci;.']il coineo,-!' the liell of sijiiicn^; a?id A’oiu tin* ci^htet'n 
nhm; <d‘ Ih-aln i.i down to tia' ei^^^ht (diamh'Ts of AV/zv^/or, all is the ^^ork of 
"'-laajn I’j. Maiijnsi i is hv the Ihiialdhas c-n enn d 1 he eycai ari hII m-I , wlio con¬ 
structs (he j.ian^'iotH of t)i(‘ woidd hy Adi-JhidiLh^s (oiiunand, as Patima-iVmi, 
lo Ids con,man h ci’catcs all aiiini:il<' 1hin,es. 

'riii!-' Maiijusii (.-ee iieti S) is the \ i.-'Va-l\anna of the Jintnldhns : and is also tJie 
aildior ol (he si\ty-ldar J’nhjds. 

(^tri'is'i ION II. 

Wliat "Was the ciiein of inanlvind':" 

A\s\\i:n. 

It i^writtdi in ihe narrali\e portion of our /Vza^v/s, that orie-inally die earth 
^\as uninhahiti d. In tlioM* (inics die inhahitants of JA/z/'/.o/yz/y/ 7>/zz/zzzz/zz (M*hieh 
is one el* the IViniidiaH of IJralima) used Ireipiendy to \isit the earihj and thence 
speedily to ri turn 1o Ahhfhinfrd. It laq^p- ned at leii^dh, that, wlnni a f<‘W of these 
heiiies, who, diou;^li half males and liali ieinale.s, had ne\'er yet, from tJie purity 
tlieir minds, conceived the sexual <lesire, or e\en noticed their distinction of sex, 
came, as usual, to die earth, Adi-Duddha suddenly (‘reated in tlnun so xioU^it a 
lon;;ine- to eat, that they ate sonu' of tlie earth, whioli had the taste ol almonds, 
and hv eating it they lost their power of flying hack to their lihuvcuut^ and so 
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they remained on the earth. They were now constrained to oat the fruits of the 
earth for sustenance; and from eating these fruits they conceived the sexual 
desire, and h(^gan to associate together : and from that time, and in that manner, 
the origin of niankiiid commenced from the union of the sexc-s. (See note 0.)* 

When the heiiigs ahove-mentioned came last from Mahi'v Saimata 

was their leader, and ho was the first king of fhe whole earth. 

In another Tuntra it is written that Adi-liiiddha is the immediate creator of 
all things in heaven and earth. 

With respect to timf!, we conceive t)ie to he fhe hegiuning' of time, 

and the Kali-yiu/a the end of il : and the dura'ion of tlie four yni/ax, the pai- 
culars of which are found in the lirahnianical acrijilnres, liave no place in our's 
in which it is merely written th.at thi're are four //'o/U '; and tljal in tlie first, mim 
lived HO,000 years; in tlie second, 10,000; in tlv tiiird J,000: -and the fourth 
is divided into four periods; in the first of wliieli, men will live iOO years; in 
tile second, fifty years; in the third, twenty-five years; and in the fourth, when 
the close of the Kuli-yiiija is approacliiiig:, secen years only; and tlieir stature will 
lie only the height of the tliiimli; and then all things v,ill lie di sinned, and .‘\di- 
Ihiddha alone, remain : and this period of four //»//us is a rralm/ii. .\di-l)Uddl.a 
will then again create the four //ig/a-s, ami all things else to li\e in th' ir dur;;- 
tion, whieli when eomplefid, all filings vill he again des(ro\ed, ami fhus tliere 
will he .sevi'iity-oneor eoiiiplefions of the foiir i/.’g/ii.y, nhi n Malni I'rn- 
/i7i/ii will arrive. Ihnv many rexoliitioiis of the four i/iii/iix (I’.c. lioxv iiiaiix //rti- 
Iw/tis) have now passed, and how many remain to rexolve, is nowhere written. 

(,)ri:,s rio.v III. 

What is matter, and wh.it i^>irit ? 

Axswiai. 

Body (sec note 10), wliieli is ealled iVirhvi .and /tc/irt, was produced from the 
five elemenis; and .soul, xvhielf i.s called //rdiia and ./im, is a partiele of tlie es^enee 
of .\di-Buddhtt. Body, ns created out of the eloinenis, perislieth : soul, as ii par- 
licle of tlie dixine spirit, perislietli uol ; body is subject to cliangcs—to he fat 
and lean, etc.; soul is unchangeable. Body is clillerent in all animals; soul i.s alike 
in all, whethiT in man or any other creature. But men haxe, besides prana, the 
faculty of speech, xvliieh other animals Iiave not; according to tlie slaka, of 
which tlie meaning is this: “ Drlia is derixed from the live B/i litas, uud Jira from 
the vlwyn.s of ISirai/anihhii.'’ (Sec note 11.) 

(I'l KSTlON IV. 

Is matter an independent existence, or derived from (iod ? 

An.swkii. 

Body, according to some, depends upon tlie inhiiliiig and exhaling of tlie Prdna- 
1'di/u; and this inhalation and exhalation of the breath is by virtue of the soul 
(prdiiaj, which virtue, according to some, is derived from God, and according to 

* See Tumour's and Osonia de Koros versions of this legend, in the Joitrnal of 
tht Asiatic Sucicty of Penijal. 
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otliers (see note 12), is iulierent in itself: tliere is imu'h diversity of opinion on 
this subject. Some of the Huddha-nuiryiit contend that di lut (tlio body) is Swd- 
hhdvaha: i. c,, from the copulation of lualo.s and feinales, new bodies proceed; 
and they aalc who makes the eyes, the tlesh, the limbs, etc. of the fu'liisin the 
mother's womb? Stvdhhdva! And the thorns of the di'siu'l, who points tlieni.-' 
/dicdbhdval And the, timidity' of the deer kind, tind tlie fuiy of the ravenous 
bea.sts, v\-h(>uce are they ? from Sirdhhdra I 

And this is a specimen of tlieir reauSonin;^ and proofs, aocoiding- to a .•-'/e/.vt of 
the Huddlia-Charita-Kavya. (Sec note D!.) Some apaiin s.yv, that (fr/et and .va/i- 
sdra are Aiswarika (see note 14j, i. e., produced by Isv, ara, or A<li-l{uddha, 
according- to another shha. 

Some, a.n’iiiu call the world and the human body KdnuiJ.a, !. c., that Kurnm is 
tlie cause of this existence of ilidia and K/uiadrii; and they likmi tlie (ir.st didm 
toafnld (h-thdraj, v\orks, (oa seed. And thcv rel.de, (liat tlio tlrst body 
wliich man rcceued wa.s created solely by Adi-lluddha; and at Ihtit timeworks 
aJVected it not: but when man pul oil hi.s tir.st body, tlie next body whicli he re¬ 
ceived was subject to A'ermu, or the works of the Jird body (see note lo); and 

HO was the next, and all I'uture ones, until he 'attained to MidJi and Mid,dm: and 

• 

therefore they say, that whoever woidd be free iVom Iransmipralion must pay his 
devotions to Huddha, and consecrate all liis worldly poods lo P.uddha, nor e\er alb r 
.Hiill'er such thinps to excite hi.s de.sires. And, in the 1 iuildha-('liarita-K;i\y a it 
is written, that witli respect to thc.se points, Sakya expressed the followmp 
opinion: “Some persons say that iSu/ew'/'u is .SVrd Voiru/.u, some tliat if is Kdniiil,ii, 
and some tliat it i.s Aixn-arilia and Ahiiid;ii: for iiiy.self, I can tell you iiolhiiip 
of tliese. nialters. Do you nddre.s,s your niedilatioif to Duddha; and when \uu 
have attained Mod/iijiidiia, you will know tlie, truth yours, Ites." 

(,)rnsTJo.\ y. 

W’liat arc the attributes of tiod Y 

Ax'SWKI!. 

His distinctive attributes are many; one of which is, that he is Viiiiihiijiiihidt mid.it 
(see note It!I, or, in hi.s essence are li\e .aort.s o( I'ltdiui, jiossessed by him ahuie^ 
and which are as follows: first, Siiri.'iuddbit-D/ianitd-l )/idi ; second, .Idinsitmi/ii. 
third, l'ratii<ivchditinaja; fourth, Sdiii/fijii; VAth, Aiiiix/it/idiH/j'ii. The lir.st created 
beinps, \’airochana, etc., were in nuinher five, owinp to these ti\e yad/iu.x; and 
in luieh of the.se live Ruddh.as is one of the Jiidiin.i. .Vnollier of Adi-liiiddhii's 
attrihutes is the faculty of individualir.iiip, and iiiulliplyinp him,self, and apniii 
indi\id uali/.ing himself at pleasure : aiuifher is, po8,se.s.sing the i[ualities of pas.sioti 
and clemency. 

<JrK.STl<)N \'I. 

Is the pleasure of God derived from action or repo.se ? 

Answek. 

There are two modes of considering this subject: first, according to nirvritti: and 
secondly, according to pracritti. 
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NirryiUi (soc not(! 17j is this: to Ifiiow Iho wurld to ho a iiiero seiiihlanco, unreal, 
and an illusion; and to know (lod to ho one; and l‘rupi'i/li is tlio opposite ol this 
snldinie scionco, and is tho practice and notions ol' ordinary men. Therofori', 
accoi’dino to mrrriUi, Adi-lhiddha is the author and creator of all tinners, without 
v\honi nothing can la* done; whoso care sustains the woi'ld and its inhahitants; 
and the nioniont hca\erts his I'aci^ from them tlu'y hecame annihilated, and nothing 
remains hiil himself, lint some persons, who profess nirrritli, contend that the 
world with till it coiitiiini'th is distinct I'rom Adi-liiiddha: yet the wise Itnow this 
to he ,in error. (Si'c note H.) 

A<li-I’uidillia, tliongl] he <'omprfdiends all living tilings, i.s yet one. He is the 
soul, anil they are hut the limhs and outward mem hers, of this monad Such 
is nin riHi, whicli, heing deeply sindied, is found to he unity; hut /uvovd/f, 
which ie mnlliplieil \, may he dislinguished in*all things. And in thii lafler 
1 iew of /oioivV/i, .\di-l!uddha, ma\ he coiisidi'rod a king, who gi\cs orders; and 
the live Ihiddhas, and other divinilies of hcaien, his ministers, who e.\ccut<‘his 
orders; and we, jioor moitals, his suhjeets, ser\ants, tiiid .slaves. In this way tho 
hnsiness of the, world is dislrihnlid among the deities, eiudi Inning his proper 
finiclions; and .Vdi-liuddha has no concern with it. TIiii.s the li\c Jhiddhas 
gi\e iiinIJi (.see note I'.t) and nm!, gi,ii(| men: llrahma hy the orders ot 

radnia-l’iini, perforins the part of cieator; N'ishnii, hy the .same orders, cherishe.s 
all lieings; and Al.ihii Ikwa, hy the same orileiv, destroys ;* Yaniii take.s cogni- 
z.ince of .sins, mid imnishes .dinners; Indra ;ind ^ arnna give rain: and the sun 
and moon IViieliry the earih with their rays; and so of the nest. 

(,l| r.siioN' \'ll. 

Who is I’mddhaA Is he (lod, or the cre.itor, or a prophet or saint ; horn of 
hea\ on, or of a w onian f 

.\\sw im. 

Ihiddha means, in Sanskrit, ‘the wise,’ also, ‘that wdiicli is known hy wi.sdom ;’ 
and it is one of thi'n.iine.s whieh we gi\e to (lod, whom wc also call .\di-l!iid- 
dha, heeaiise he was hefore all, and is not creak'd, hut is tho creator : and the 
Vtiiu lid 71it(l'l/i(is were crcati d hy him, ami are in the heavens. ISiikya, and 

tile rest of the seven human IiiiiUlln'..s are earlh-horn or liuman. Tlicse latter, 
hy the worship of liuildha, arrived al the highi'st eniiiii nee, and attained Xin-diui 
(i.c. were alworhed into Adi-Jlichllui). (See note ‘20.) AVe therefore 

call them all Ihiddhas. 

(,lri,siuoM VITI. 

What is the iva.son for lluddha hciiig rcprc.scntcd with curled locksi-' 

.Xn.svvi'.I!. 

.\di-limhllin was never seen. Tic is merely- light. fSoo note 111.) Hut in tho 
p^l-liircs of Miirochaiin, and the other linddha.s, wo have the curled hair; and 
since in limhs and organs we discriminate tliirty-two points of beauty (hikyliaiias), 
such as evpansion of foroiieiid, hlackiiess of the eyes, roimdne.s8 of the head,eleva- 
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tioii of tli(' 110150, aiT.liciliiPss of tlio OYolmnvs; so iiKo llic liaviii" (•iu'!oil looks is 
0110 of llio ])oinls of boaiily, and lliero is no otlior reason for Buddha's l)oin>r 
rcpres('uted witli curled locks. (Si'O nolo 2lM 

(B'icstiox IX. 

Wliat are the names of the .^/rnd Buddha'^ I hies (lie Kvirdri laiieiiao'e ailmit 
the word Buddha, or any snlrslitule for it':' and what is tin' lilnitiyn nir.ie 
for Buddha k 

Answ I'U. 

The names of Adi-Biiddha are innumeialile : .Sanajna,Siimila. Buddha, IMianiia- 
Baja, Tatha;;'il l, Bhaa-ai ,iii, S.iiiiaiita-Bliiidra, Mar.ijila, I.oli.ijil.i, .liiia. .'.iiadiiii- 
dlniiia, .Vdi-Ba ! lha, Xii-aiidiiaka, .1 iiaiiiiik.U'liaksliii, Aiiiaki, .lii.iiia-Miirli, \ .udu s- 
wara, Maha-Yii'li, N adirala, A .idipinie-ava, X'lidisiiiha. and I’araj.ila. k'.di'oeliaiia, 
and (he oilmr live Buddhas, haM>’d.s,i many naiie s. Some ol' Aaim,•liana's are as 
follows: Malia-lli]ili, .Iiiaiia-.lyolii li, .laeal-l’ra\rllli, .M.dialej.is, d.e.; and mi ol' 
(he (idler I'oiir. J’adiii:i-IMiii also has iiianv iiaiins. as I’.elnia-l’aid, Kaniaii, 
I’a liiia-l Ia.s(a, Badiiia-ivara, Ka iaala.-l hisl a. Ivaiii.l.dara, l\aiiiala-r.iiii, Aria- 
\.ilol.id ■■ W’lirii, sVrvi’ualokeswiira, AMilol.iie'W.ini, and l.ol.a-Xalhii' (Seenoie 
I'd.) M.iiii of (he aho\e names aae liilei'eoiiiniMiiieahle helv, ei ii 1 he soim.d iiei -oiis 
(o 10110111 (hey are here approjiriided. Biiddini is a .SaiisK. i! word, iio( k <ii-i : 
(he llhiil UK names I do not know: lull I ha\e lieaad they call S.ikiii .Sinha, 
Siiiiyi Thiilu: .Vme/i'*ineaiiiny (lie, ih ily, and 'rinihn]' his ,1/eye or I'i/tiij-ii. 

(B I.M ION X. 

Ill (lie opinion of (dll' liiniriix, ilid (lod e\ er make a deseeiil on enri h if so, how 
o''leii: ami what is the. Sanslii'il and JS'viniri iiaiiie of e.iel^.!/ (//(i/v/ ^ 

A. NSW im. 

\eeerdiiiy lo die seripliire.s of (he f>/e/(//meeh'yi', la idler Adi-llnddha nor am 

ol [\^’' ha 7>ef/i//o/s (see iio(e 21 I, e\(■)■ in»'i ■ -1 (h sr, III ^ (Imj i.fos.ii. 

(lieo were nm er coiieeiM'it in iiiorlal woinli; nor ii.el Ihei liil hi r or iiio: her: Imi 
eirtaiii ji.r.oii' of iiior(al iiioiiM have li\ deerees adai'a d lo . iii li eieelleiiee ol 
nalui'eand siieli/emVyv'/m'/m, as (o ha le he, ii eil'l.'d willi 'liiiii” wi doio,an.| to lime 
(ailolii the IhuJhi-dainja and llaihthaiiiai ija : and lliese were s'M'li, named 
f iliiisvi, Sildii, f'i.'Wiiljliii, Kriikiiteliainla, Kanaka iiiiini, K.is-.aea, Saky.i Siaha. 

ill the hUiliia-tjatja wi'i'e (hiee: f i''asvi, who washoriihi )'nala>u(ifi Xaijaya^ ill 
the lioiisi'of Y’iniliinian Il.ija; Sil.lii, in J'rna Jhai : and X’iswalihii, in Aiiit/}iniia 
Tk'.sy, in the liou.se of a JCshafn'i/d: in the 7'/'(7i/yir/f/, ( wo jim-soiis heeaiiie Build- 
lias; one Krukiiteliaiidii, in 7i1s'/iein«ry// Xiii/ara,in (he lioiic of a lirahiii: in ; tfie 
Kanal.a Mu)n^ ill Sithhacaii llu' 1 h)Us(‘ of n lirnhiiinn : imd in 

tlu* l)n'apara-]puj(i^ oiK' porsnii iiiiiiK'd Kusvajin, iji Vilnhuih^'i Xt/t/aiup in tin* linus'- 

■* \V<‘ <lo not lind Miit.'^iyflidra jiiibiii,!' llic.sc syin>n\in< s tlKMiijii In- Ih mow ii'.ii,dl\ i-lcn 
tili'‘dA\ilh I’lidiiM IVmi. For A\.dt»kiti-s\v;ii:i .s<m‘ I’.ilii.in, |» |». nr>.ll7. 

fS.jnskiitnA* Slluipa, a tuiid), temple. l»ut (’.-'omude K<.ios-iv* s Siui;;< 'I'lmldta ;fs 
his natnr only. 

{The name is Saii;ts.’‘(lya.s Tlinh-pa, liom T'ul'-pa. and mi-iui.s T)ie Ilo]> 

One, the CoinjUiTor.’ d.S. ] 
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ol’ a Brahman: and in the Kali-i/iif/a,* Sdkya, then called Sarrdrtba Siddba 
I'soo Hole 2')), in the house of Suddliodana lliija, a Sdki/aransij in tlie city of 
Kaiulavafltu, wliicli is noar Oanj^a8a^ai'a,t Lecame Buddhas. Besides these 
se.veii, there are many illustrious persona; but none equal to these. The particular 
history of these seven, and of other Buddhas, is written in the Lalita ^ istara. 
(See note 2-).) 

QrF..sTi(>,\ XI. 

How many Aratdriis of Buddhas have, tluire been, according to the Lamas ? 

A xswim. 

Tliey agree with u,s in the worship of tlie seven Buddhas, the difl'ercuce in 
our iioiioiis being exlrejiielv .small; but the Lamas go further than this and 
<‘ontend (hat l]ie\ tlnunselM's ar(' Ant/artr^. Iha\(' heard fr<un my fatlnu’, that, in 
bis time, 1 here were li ve l.ama'i e.sloenied di\ine ; the names of three of them 1 
ha\ e forgotten, but the remainiiig two are called Bhamurpa and Karmapa. 

(,>rEsiio>J Xll. 

Do the Lamas worship the a/iiriis recognized by the bi'cirdr.'i? 

AnsWI'.I!. 

K, 

'I'he Lamas are orthodox lliiili/uitiidr//ix,‘diu\ even carry their ort!u)d<)xy to n 
greater exb nt tlum we di). Insomuch, tliat it is said, that .Saiiliara Acharra,! 
‘'iir(i-Miir;/h Inning dcsiruyd llje woi'slup of Buddha and the scrijilure.s con¬ 
taining its doctrine in Hindustan, came to Xhqiaul, where also he elfected 
much mischief; tind llieii proceeded to Bhot. There he had a conference with 
the grand J.ama. 'flic Lama, wlio nexer bathes, and after natural exiu-uation.s 
iloes not use bqtical ahlnlidii, disgusted liim to that degree, tliat he commenced 
rexiling the l.ania, 'I'lm Lama replied, “ 1 beep my inside purx', although my out¬ 
side lieimjmre; \x l.ilc x ou carefullx puriiy yo irself without, but are lilthv within:" 
a.nd at tin' same time hi' ifrcx.' out his xvhole I'litr.iiLs, and shewt'd tin ni to San- 
Kara; and tIn'ii replaced them tigaiii. He then demanded an ansxxI'f of Sanliara. 
.'sanliara, by xirlueof his//in/«, ascmidcd into the heaxens; the Lama peiceixiug 
the shadoxv of .Sankara's body on the ground, lixed a kmifi' in the ■jdace of the, 
■shadow; Sankara directly fell ujion the knife, which pierced his throat and killed 
iiim instantly. Such i.s the legend or tale that jirexails, and thus we account 
for the fact that tin' BiKhlluiiiiiUiii pracliie of Bhot is purer, and its scriptures 
more iiumerou.s, than ours. 

(Jn sno.N’ XIJl. 

What is the it,ante of your sacred wriliiigs,§ and who is their author? 

* This idhitaient into fiiiir i/cgi'v is ajiochryphal. The three first Buddhas belong to 
the iH'Uultninite Kalpa, and the lout l.i t to the pve.sent, or Bhadra Kalpa. 

t .Near or in Dude, or bohilkhand, according to other works. Kapila xva.s on 
the Blnigiiathi, near Kaik'is, s.ix llic 'I'lhctan anthoi'itie.s. 

* He nourished in the ninth centin x, or about l,0(iil yi'ars buck. This we learn from 
the Brahinan.s, and the date is inipoitant as it agrees with the era of that persecution 
xx lneli led the Southerners to seek jiroti i-tion in Nepaiil and Tibet. 

§ See pp. dd-yy for a correctexl list of the Sanskrit literature of Buddhism. 
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AxsvF.n. 

We have nine I’lirihin-f, called “tlio nine Dhnrmds." (See note SCi.) .V 
I’liViina i.s a narrative or liislorical work, containin';’ a de.sc'ri])tion of the riles and 
ceremonies of Buddhism, and the lives of our chief Tathii^atas. The first ffiiarma 
is called Pnijna I’draiiiifii, and contains S,000 sh)kas. 'J'liis is a A’l/di/a Sdn/rri, or 
work of a pliilosophic character, capable of heinp: understood only hy men of 
science: the second is named (Janda Vwlha,' of llhOOO slokas, which contains 
the histoi’v of iSudhana Kuimira, who made sixty-four persons his //un/s, from 
whom he acquired ifud/p’/'m'nu ,• the third, is the Samadhi llii ja, of 000 slokas, 
in w hich the nature and \ alue id Jiijin ;iml fn/ws ar(‘ exjdaiiu'd; tlie fourth is tin! 
Lankavulara, of .‘>,000 slokas, in which is wrilten how l!a\aua, lord of laiuloi, 
hariiii; /rone to IMahivap’iri mountain, and tliere heard llu! liislory of (lie Ihuldha, 
from S.ik'va Sinha, obtained 'I’lie tifth, wliicli is calk'd Tathap'ala, 

(iiiliva, is not to be found in Xepaul; '' the sixth, is tlie Saddliarma I’nndari'Ka. 
whicli conlaiiis an aeconnt of the method of hnildinp' a ilHtihja or UikUIIiu- 
nmndald, and the mode and fruits of worshippiiif/ it. (('hailya is the cxclusix e name 
of a temple dedicated to Adi-Ilnddha or t'l the I’ancha Dhyani Ituddha ; and xvliat- 
c\ er ti'iuple is ('reeled to S.ikya, or ollu'r IManushi Ihiddhas, is called Kii/iii/ii /-'): || I lie 
seventli, islhe l^alita^'is(al■a, of 7,0i>0sloka.s,w'hich contains the hislorvoftlieseveriil 
iiicarnaticnis of Siikya Sinha l{li.ayavan,niid an acemmt of liisp('rleclionsin \ in no and 
hnowledp’e, with some notices of other liuddhas. The ciplilh, is the Sutariia 
I’rulilia, conlainiiiir, in 1 ,.">00 slokas, an account of Saraswati, l.ukshiin' and I’l-illiii i; 
how thex landed Siikya Sinha lilwc’avan; and liow he, in ret iirn, pat o each of 
them what she desired. The ninth, is (he Jlasa Ithiinicswara, of slokas, 

'•outaiiiinp an aceoiiiit of the ten lihurdnnx of I!ii4dliaf All tlicsi' J'liydiiiix xve 
n'ceited from Siikya Sinha, and esteem llicni our jiriiiiitivc scriptures hccaiise 
hefure the time of Siikya our rclip’ioii was not reduced to writing, hut reliiiiied in 
niomorv ; the disadtaiitiipi's of which latter methoiT heiii"’ etideiit lo Siikya, ho 
secured our iiisliliites liy writili" them. Jiesides these I’uri'uias, ue reeeited 
7V»//'us and Dlidiuiiiix froiii Siikya Sinha. 'I’antra is (he n.'iiiic of those hooks 
in whicli Mdn/ntx and ^’iiiitnix are writlen, ('xplaniilory of liofli of wliieh wo 
have very many works. Three of them are lanions: tirsl, .Miiyii. .Iiila, of Hi,0(10 
■slokas; second, Kiila Chakra, of 0,000; third, Sanihhu Cdaya, of 1,000. The. 
lHii'iram's wore exlracltd from the Tantras, and are similar in nature (othe (luhya, 
or mv.sterious riles, of the Sivn-Marpis. A Dharani is neter lea.s than eipht slolms 
or more than .lOO; in the begimiinp; and middle of wliieh are wrilten the “ ^ ija 
Mantra,” and at the end, the •* I’hiil Stotra,” or the Milhiitiiita, f.e., what de.siro 
may be aecomplished or wdiiit husiness achieved hy tlu; perusal of (hat lUiiirani; 
such, for exaiiipile, as ohlaiiiinp; children—adtantaye otcr an eiu'iiiy —rain—or 
merely (he approbation of Buddha. There are probably a thousand Bhiiram's. 

‘.See note at page 137. 

**Thi.s i.s a very holy Taiitra. Tt was kejit from me long, hiit iit lust I got it. 

]1 Kutiigar is thC. liaiiie of the class of teiiitdes iiifeiior lo ('liiiil mis, iis now eiiiployed 
in Nepaul. lie.sidc.s tlu! Cliaityas, the Nepaulcse have temples, deilieiiteil cpially to 
the DU iiuiwrcts of the BduddlMs,'<i.nA to many of the (adojited) deities of the Brahmans. 
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Qukstiont XIV. 

What ia tlio cause of good and evil ? 

Answee. 

When Padma-Paiii, having hccoiuo Tri-(jWM-Atnwka, that i.a, having aasunicd 
the form of Satyiiguna, Ilajo-guna, and Tamo-gnna, cvealed Itrahnia, A ishnu, and 
Mahoaa; then from Sat 3 'a-g’iiua, arose spontaneously (Swahliiivaka), pinnia or 
virtuOj and from Tamo-guiia, pdjxt or evil, and from Itajo-e'iina, the moan ol the 
two, which is neither all good nor all evil: foir these three are of such a 

quality that good acts, mixed acts, and had acts, necessarily ilow from Ihein. 1‘iaeh 
of these, Icurmns or classes of actions is divided into ten sp'eies, so that is of 

ten hiTid.s, lirst (see note 27) luinvh r; second, rohliery ; third, adnltory, which are 
culled lidi/itl'd or bodily, /. e., derived from Kd;/<i; fourth, lying; liflli, secret 
slander; si.xlh, reviling; seventh, reporting such xxords hetween two peisons as 
e.x.cite (hem to quarrids; and these four pi'q'as are cidhsl vaehaka, i. <•., derived 
from spi'ech ; ei'rhth, coveting another’s goods ; ninth, malice ; and tenth, di,'-h(dief 
of the scriptures and immorality ; and tlu'se thre(‘ are called nuiiiasa, /. c., derived 
from //annex ‘ the mind.’ Tim ten actions o;iposiie to these are g'ood actions; and 
the ten actions, comp/zsi'd, half and half, of tlie.s<‘ two sorts, ari' mixed actions. 

(p'ESTlO.S X\'. 

What i.s the motive of your gmod acts—the love of (tod—the fear of (lod—or 
the de.siring of prospering in the world)' 

Axsw i:rt. 

Tile primary motive for doing well, :ind worshippings lluddlia, accoriling to the 
scriptures, is the hop/'of ohiaiiiing Miil.li and d/e/es'/u/, lx coming Niin ,iiia, and 
l/eing liv/'d from Iransnilgrah'ins: these I'xalted hhasings cannot he had \\ithout 
the love of (iod ; 1 her/d'ore til/'}', wini make thom.sehes accepted of (tod, are llu' 
true .saints, ami are rarely found; and between them and linddlia tlieie is no 
dillenmei', lieemiso tlicw will (' eninjdly liecome Jhiddhiis. ami will (ditain A’irviina 
I’adii, /'. c.,//iii/r// (absorption,) anil their .///(//'/.■■7/ (Ihune, essence), will be ahsorhed 
into of liiiddha; and to this dog-ree Siikva and the others of the “Sapta- 

Buddha” (see note '2x) have arrived, and we call them lluddhaa, because, whoever 
has roaelmd this slate is, in our creed, a Buddha. Tiiose persons who do good 
from the fear of hell, and avoid evil from the desire of prospering in the world, 
are likewise rarely found, ami their degree is mueli above that of the class of 
sinners. T'heir sullerings in Xaraka will bo therefore kessened; hut they will he 
constrained to siilll'r .several transmigrations, and endure pain and pleasure in 
this world, till th/'v obtain Midcti and .Moksha. 

(,)ci:siiox X\T. 

Will yon answer, in the world to come, to Adi-Biiddha for your acts in this 
world, or to whom will yon answer ? and what rewards for good, and pains for evil, 
will you reap in the next world r' 

Answke. 

Ilow can the wicked arrive at Buddha Y (see note 20.) Their wicked deeds will 
hurry them away to Naraka; and the good-will, by virtue of their good acts, he 
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traiiyported to tlie Hhuvanaa of Buddha, and not bo there interrogated at 
all; and those who have sometimes done y;ood and sometimes evil, are destined 
to a series of hiidhs and deaths on earth, and tho account of their actions is 
kept by Yama Baja. 

Question XVII. 

Do you belio\ 0 in the molompsychosis r' 

AxswF.n. 

Yes. For it is written in the Jutalca M;ila, and also in tho l.alita Vi.stara, that 
S:ikya, after ha\ iug Irausmij^ratod through oOl bodie.'^, oirtaiued Nirvana Pada or 
.Muhti in the last body: but so long a.s wo cannot acipiire IMiikti, so long we must 
p;iss throLigl) births and deaths on earth. Some acipiiro Moksha after the first 
birth, some alter the sevcuity-soventh, and .some after innumerable birth.s. It is no 
wliore written that .Moksha is to be oht.iini'd after a prescribed niiniber of births; 
blit every man miust atone for tlio sins of eacli birth by a projiortionate number of 
future Inrili.s; and when the .sins of the body are entirely piirilied and alisolved, 
lit; will ubt.iin absorption into Adi-Buddba. 

Qt KSI IIIN X\’II1. 

IVliat and from wlience are the X^'eMirs, from llinduat'Iian or Bliot ? (>ei> 
note •'SO,) and wliat Is the word Ncwiir, the name of a country or a people I 

A.vswuii. 

I'lie natives of the valley of Xepanl are Newiirs. In Sanskrit tho country is 
called .Naip.ila,* and the inhabitant,s Naijifdi; and the words X’ewar and Xewari 
are vulgaii.sins arising from tho mutation of i> to v, and L to ii. I'iiiis too the, 
word Bandy a, tho name of the Buddliamargi ,secl (localise its lidlowers make 
band uia, /. e., s diitalimi and reverence to the prolieients in Bodliijnaua), is metam¬ 
orphosed by ignorance into B.inra, a word wJiich ha,s no meaning. 

(,(ri:.srio.N XIX. 

Du the X*ew.irs follow l!ie doctrine id'caste or not f 

A NSW 1 : 11 . 

.Vs inhabitants of one country tliey are one—hnt in regard to caste, they are 
diverse. 

t^I'ESTJO.N XX. 

Ilow marry castes are there amongst the lifuiras 'f 

Answkh. 

Biinra, according to the true reading, is Bandya, as explained above. According 
to onr J’uranas, whoever has adopted tlio tenets of Buddlia, and has cut* oil' 
the lock from the crown of his head, of whaterer tribe or nation he ho, becomes 
theridjv a JJandy'a (see note dl). The Bludiyas, for example, are Bamlyiis )x'cau.“e 
they follow tho tenets of Buddha, and have no lock on their heads. The Bandyas 
are divided into two classes; t!io.so who follow tho Viihya-charya, and those who 

‘From Xe, ‘the .sender to Pamdi.sf,’ who i.s Svv.sy.vnihhn Xdi-Duddha, and pfda, 

‘ clierislied.’ TIic Ilrahnian.s derive the word Xepaul from No or Heyuuj, the proper 
name of a Patriarch or Muni. 
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adopt thn Aliliyantara-cliarya—wordH o(piivali'i)t to tlie Griliastlia asraina and 
Vairi%i' lisrania of the Bnilmiaiian. The tirst class is denoniiiiiited lihilishii; tlie 
second, Miji'a Acharya.* The Tthikalui cannot maiTy; hut the Vajra Acharya 
is a ftimily nnm. 'I'he latter is snuietiines called, in tlie \ernacnlar ton^rue of tho 
Kewilrs, (Jiiblnil, which is not a .Sanskrit word. Besides this di-dinction into 
mnna.dic and secular order.s, tho Ihiudyas are n<;;.iiii diiided, accordin"' to thescvip- 
tures, into li^e classes: lirst, Arliat ; second, Bhilcsliu; lliii'd, SriBaka; loiirth, 
(-'hailaka; lifth, \’ajra Aclnirya. Tlie Arhat is he who is perfect himself, and 
can ^dce jierfection to othiu's; who eats what is olfered to him, hut never asks for 
anythin"'. The Bliik.-liii, is he who assiinii's a stutf and hejrear’s tlish (hhil.shari 
and ]iiiida p.itra), .sustains him,self hy alms, ami devotes his allinlion solely to the 
conteiiiplation (dhy.iiia) of .tdi-lliiildha, without ever iiilernieddline with worl lly 
atlairs. 'I'he Sr.iiaka is he who devotes himself to lieariii"'the B.iiiddha s.'ii]i- 
liiresread oi' reading them to oilier,s; the.se are his .soh' occujiatioiKS, and he is 
.siislained hy the small pre.scnts of hi.s audii'nces. The ('hailaka is he who contents 
himself v\ith such a portion of clothes (chihika) as hard}' siiliices to co\cr his 
nakedness, I'ejectinp' everylhinp' more as sup.'rlluoiis. 'The Binkshu and the (thai- 
laka very nearly re.o-mhie e.ich other, and hoth (and the .Vrhatalso) ari'hound to 
practice celihiiey. The \ iijra Aehiirya is he who has a \\ire and cliildri'ii, and 
devotes himself to the active ministry of Buddhism. Such is the account of the 
li\(‘ classes found in the .scriptures; hut then-are no traces ol them in Xepaul.+ 
No one follows the rules of that chos to which he nominally hehuips. .\moue 
the lilioliyas there are many Bhikshiis, who never marry: and the Bhotiya lianiiis 
are pro|ier!y Vrhats. But all the Xejiaulc.se Buddhaiii,ir"'is are married men. who 
pursue the hiisiiiess of tfre v^t.rld, and seldom think id' the injunctions of tlnir 
religion. The Tantrasand Dluirain'.s, which ou"hl to he read for their own salva¬ 
tion, they read only for tin' incrca.se of their stipend and from a "'reedy desiie 
of money. 'I'liis division info live classes is according to the scrijilures; hut 
there i.s a popular division accordine: to ^'ihlirs, and I lies.' N'iliiirs heiii"' very 
numerous, llu' separate conpree-ations of tho Bandy as, have heen thus frreatly 
niiillijdied.l In Ihilan alone there are lil'teen A'ihars. .\ ti iiqile to .\di-Buddha, 
or to the live Dhy aui-Biiddhas, called a Chailya, is utterly distinct from the 
Vihiir, and of the form of a heap of rice or Bhanyarasy a-iikar. But the temples 
of Siikya and the other of the ‘‘Siipta Budilha Miiniishi.” as well as those of 
other chief saints and leaders of Biiddhisin are called Vihars. The names of the 
liftneii Vilnirs of I’litan are as follows; T’aukal-Mhiir, Tu-\'ilnir, 1 lak-A'ihiir, Bhu- 

* .See further on. 

t In N'cp.ml at prc.scnt the Ilaadvds aie divided )io].uluilv into Vajra Acharvn, 
.Sakya Vansi, Dhik.shu or Ihkliii, and Cliiva-hiirc. The last derive their name Iri.m 
Iniu" in a Vilifir vvhiih h,is a t'li.iitya, re/./e t'lu'va, in its midst. Others .say that 
t'hiva or t'liivakaharc is a coiniptiou of t'li.iilaka D.nidya I'otius, I’.mdyas wcaimo the 
Chlvara, a jiart of the inomrslie dre.s.s, a sen.se which would make tlie term signify 
Ihindya.s adhering to their vow.s. 

1 Some years ago there were .kjOOO Bandyas in the Valley of Nepaul out of a popu- 
i.itiun of svuue ".'»li,tKKt. 
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Viliilr, ITarim-Yarna-Miilul-Yiliiirit Riiclr;\-Yavii.a-MMlia-\'ili,ir,l Bliiktihu-Mliar, 
f>akva-\ ihar, (iuliya-A ihar, Shi-A iliiir, Dlioiu-A iliar, UjA iliar, ate. (aea note .‘y). 
Ill slioi't, if ail}' Jl.iiulya die, and Ids son ena-f a teniide in his name, such 
struclnre may he called such an one's (after liis name) A'iliar. With (Ids dis¬ 
tinction, liowever, tliat a temple to an eminent saint is denondnaled M.dui A'ihiir— 
one to an ordiuary mortal, simply \'ili;ir.§ 

YOTMS. 

(I ) Here a Sloka of tiie Samhliu I’lir.ina is ipioled in the original pajier; and it 
was my livst intent ion to have ri'peated it on the margin of llm (raU'lat ion: lint, 
upon relleetion, 1 helieie it will ho lielter to oloerie, I hat (he Siindihil I’lniina is 
a work peculiar to Ye]ianl. Alany other Ihiiiddha seriplures. Imweier, whieli are 
not local, and an lu'ldo'h aulliorily, s\inholi/a> (he forniine and ehanyine-pouers 
ol' nature hv (he letters of thealphahet; and asia-ihethe pre-eniinenee anione-these 
letters to a, 1’, and m— makiuo the mystic stllahle mii, which is not less rioereneed 
hv Ihiutldlnis than hy Jlnihiuanas. A, the llauddhas sa} , is (he \ 1 ja Alant la of 
the pierson liuddha; I , the A'ija Alantra of the |)erson Dharma; and Al, that of the 
jierson Saiieha—and these three piu'sons form the Ihiddhist ’I’riad, 

The llauddhas, howioer, dill'er in their iimde of elassiiip Iho (liree persons. 
Aceordiinr to the .\iswarikas, the male, lliiddha, the st uihol ol' eeneraliie power, 
i.s the liist member; Ihe female. Dlianii.i, lh<' t}l'e of ju'oduidiie power, is (he 
seeond ; and Sanelia, tludr son, is (he third, and represents ee/mi/ereali\e power, 
or an er/dc creator and ruler, deriiiii”' his orioin fiimi the union ol the es.scnee.s 
of liuddha and Itharm.i. Sanidia, according lo ail I he srhool.s, t lumch a ineniher, 
is an inferior niemher, id' (ho (li.id.H 

(d) Aiudhor sloka is hero (jnotod ; hut it will iHit jnslif} the humiiayi'of iho 
text, in which there is some confusion id' (he oji])o,-ite doidiiries of (he .Aiswarikas 
and Swiihhiii ikas. In the triad of the hitler, the feiiiiile, Dliariiia (also ealh il 
Urajiiii), the type of jiroiliietive power,!.- (he tiivi'ineniher : I p,i\a, or lliiddha, 
Ihe sMuholof fienerativo powor, 1 he second: and Saiiylia the Ihiril. their son 
as before, and tlie aetixe author of creation, or rallier the t \ pe ol'tlial spout,ineoii,s 
ere.itiun, whiidi results necessarily from (lie 10 .ion of Ihe two jnim iples of iintiire 
before meulioned. 

lliiddha and rrajna united hoeome rjiax ii I’rajini,; or c/ee rec.vi, aceordinp' to 
the school, and neierasiii the te.vt. (I 'or some, further remarks upon these chnd' 
objects of llaiiddha worship, i-ee Xolos Idandd'.t.) 

I take this early opporlmiilx to romtirk lliiit candid erilici.sni will eonopare, and 
not contrast, the statements made in Nole.s 10, Id, IT, dO, and dO, especially 
with reftrenee to (ho Swilhhavika doctrine. (See Note Id.) 

t I’li/i/ii Koii. t J'ldijii Ukn. Throneliiint ehisshal iiinl Milyar iiana s ,iiv iinved 

sUc/o and Jiah.fl m Jhilidl are the viilo .i iiiiiiii s loi'"leal and eiimiiimi V'ili.'ii-, m 
Vi'har.s x\dth a t'haitva, and those with 11 Jviitaeai only, eieeted 111 the jiiidsi id (hem 
Temples to Alarinshi linddlias and other Deities are i ailed Kiil.'ien eoiiiiiioiih'. tlioie), 
Kiiti'iej'ii temples .soinetiiiies enslirine Ithydiii Buddhas, A \ ih.tr Jiiii} he hiult round 
either. 

|1 See AYilson's £s.say.s and Lectures, ii. 23 II. 
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(3) The deduction of the five Dh^’ani liuddliag, and tlie five Dliydni Bodhisat- 
twas, from Adi-Buildlia, according to tlio Aiswarilta Bauddhas, will be stated 
farther on. It is a celestial or divine creation, and is here improperly mixed with 
ll)e f,n>nerativc creations, thei.stic and atheistic, of various doctors. 

(I) See Note 3.'!. 

(o) The .sloka quoted is from the Ihijil Kiinda, which is a more manual of 
worship, of recent oripifin, and pro)lablv local to .Nejaiul. It professes, howexer, 
to Ire a faitliful compilation from the (lima-Karamla Vyiiha, and Karanda \ yiiha. 
Th<^ latter of the.se i.s a work of rc.spx'ctahle autliority, and contains the followilif!; 
partial justilic.ition ol' the lan^uae’c, of tlie I'l’ija Kanda. (Sakya, .speaking to his 
ili.'cijxle 8,u-\aiiivarana Vishkamldii, say.s,) “In the xerx distant times of A ipasyi 
Bnddlia 1 was ))orii as tin'.son of Sugand.i .M iiklia, a merchant: in tliat birth 1 
he.iril li'diii Vipa,syi lli<! following aeconni of thh qualities of Aryaxaloliitesxvara 
( r.idina I’.iiil). Tlic .sun ])roreedeil from one of liis eyes : and from the other, tlie 
moon; from his forelieiul .Mahadexa; from hetxxau'u Ids shoulders, Bralnna; from 
his chest, \ ishuu ; from his tx'elh, Sarasva<t; fvoin his mouth, ^’ayu; troiii hi.s 
feet,, I'rilhxi; from his navel, Vanina.” So many deities issuiul from Aryavalo- 
kitesxviira’,-, liody. This pas.^age i.s expanded in the (1 ima-lViranda A'yiiha, wherein 
it is added, tliat xvlieii Aryax.ilokitesxx,ara had created Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesa, they stood hei'ore him, and he .said to the first, “be thou the lord of 
Safyiigmia ami ereale anil to I he .second, “he thou the lord of Bajoguna and 
preserxe;” audio the, Ihiid, '• he 1 lum the lord of Taiiioguiia and de.strox." Tlie 
tiiiiia-Karanda \'viiha, i.s lioxvi'ver a mere amplilieation of the Karanda ^’vliha■, 
and of much less aullmrily. lii a pa,ssige of the S.iraka Ith.-ira—which is not 
olio of the sacred xvrilin^s of«r.\('paul, but. a work of high aiilh.'rity, xx’riticil hv 
.darxajiia .Mitrapada, a BaiuMlia ascetic id’ (J.ishmcer—tlu' Hindu deilics are made 
to issue from the hoily of the supreme I’rajiiu just as, according to the Karauda 
X'viiha, they proceed from tlufl of I’adma IVnii. 

((i) Till'authority for the,se ton inaii.sions is the Dasa Bhiime.swara, one of the 
nine great worlis spoken of in the aiisxver to the thirteenth question; and xvhicli 
treats professedly of tlie siihject. The thirteen inau.-'ions are, lioxvexer, mentioned 
in .sundry XX orlis of high authority; and the thirteen grades of the .superior part 
of the (Muxitya (or proper Baudillia temple) are typical of the thirteen celestial 
niansioiis allmh'd to in the te.vt. The most e,ssenti;il part of the Chaitya is the 
solid hemi.sphere; but the vast majority of Chaiixas in Nepaul have tlio lienii- 
.sj'here siirmounted by a pyramid or cone, called Childiimani, and invariably 
dixfded into thirteen grades. 

(7) All this, as xvell as what follows, i.s a mere transcript from the Brali- 
maiiieal writiiig.s. There is, nevertheless, authority for it in the Bauddha scrip¬ 
tures. The Bauddhas seem to have adopted without hesitation the cosmography 
aii^^ chronology of tho Brahmans, and also a large part of their pantheon. They 
freelv confe.ss to liave done so at tliis day. The favourite Brahmanical deities 
accepted hy tho Buddhists are, of males : Mahii Kiila, ludra, Ganosa, Ilanuman, 
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and the triad. Of females: Lalvslnni and SarasYati. Tlie TIindii triad are con¬ 
sidered liy the Biiddbi.sts as tlie mere servants of the Buddlias and liodliisatlwas, 
and only eutilled to such reverence as may seem lif. (o lj(‘ paid to failiil'nl a('r\ants of 
so Idyll masters. Of tlie oriyin of tliose deidos, accordiiiy (o tlie liand.lha l)ooli>, 
I liavo already given one account, and referred to another. The notions of the 
three gunas and of the creation, etc., hy the Jirahinanie triad as tlie deleyali'.- of 
the liodhisattwas, I look upon as modern inventions. According to gi nihne 
Buddhism, the Bodhisattwa.s arc, each in his turn, the actii c agenis of the, crea¬ 
tion and governnieut of the vvorhl. 

(S') -Vu important hi.-torical per,-on, and the ap]iarent inlrodiieer of BinMhisiii 
into Nepniil. (See no!(> .‘iO). 

('.!) 'i Ids is a most curions leguuid. I haienol yet si'cn the Tantni u hence it pni- 
fe,s,so3 to he extracted, and ,suspeft that the legend was siiden lioni oiir liihle, 
hy ,“oino inhahitaiit of Nepanl, \\l;o had gatheicd a eonliised idea, of tlie 
Mosaic history of the origin and I'.dl of mankind from (lie .lesuit ioi,sionavie-j. 
formerly resident in Ihisxalley; or ])erh,in,s the legend in ipncslion w.is deiiied 
ti'om some of those \uriou.s corrii]i( ler.siiuis of the hihlical ,'''ory which have 
been enrr<>ii1. among' (he .lews and ,Mo,deni,s of .\ i i for iiiaiiy centuries. 

(10) This limited reply is the fault of ifig friend and not of his books. .Matter 
is called Praliriti hy the Biiddhi,'(s, as w.dlas hyllie r)i'iihinans.‘ The Swfih- 
haiika .sehoid of BaTiddha ])hilo^ojdiv (appar iillv (he ehle ( sclmol) seems to 
have considered matter as the sole eidil\, to Inue a.-erilied to if all the allrihntes 
of deity, and to haie a,'signed toil two niodali'ies ; one termed iiinri//i, and the 
ailin' jinn'/'ifti. (See note IL’.) To i peak moo' ]m I i.-eli, (lie aho\e is I'alher the 
doctrine of (he I’nijiiik’a Swahhavikas I k, in of I he ^.'nip^' S i, .i lih.i \ ikas ; foi'tlie 
former unitize the aeliie .and intelligent powers of miiinv, the Ldli r do not unitize 
llieni; and prefer to all otluu' .symhoii id’ those disjanseil ]iov.ers of n.illire 1 he 
letters of the aljihahet genoral(\, and wiltainl niu< l i.!v.riir.l to the pre-eniinenee 
of n, and ,\i. Indeed, it is prohahle that lii" inislie .sxllahle .\rM is id log-el lur 
a eoniiparatively recent importation into Biiddliisiii. 'I’he Lotos is a lerv 
favourite t\pe of creatiie power with all (he iiauddhas: and ;,-eoi-liiigIy repii-- 
sent.atious of it occur in a thousand pil.ice-, and in as many lornis, in the Baiiddha 
.sculptures and architecture. 

(11) The sloka quoted is from a inodi-rii little maniia.l of IhiJ.i. 1 Inue 
not seen any adequate original iiirihorit\ ; but the .Viswarika Buddhists, who 
maintain an eternal, infinite, iulelleetnal Adi-Bnddha, in all juohiihiliiy made the 
human soul au emanation from him ; and eoii'ideved Molo-ha a rc-mauatioii to Idiii. 

(12) The Sw abhiivikas, the name as,sumed hy one of the four sehoolsof Baiiihiha 
philosopdiy, and apparently (he olde.st, are di\ided into two sects; one called Swiih- 
hfuikas siijiplv, the other Prfijnika Swlihliiivikas. The former maintidii that an 
eternal revolution of entity and nou-culity is the .sy.stem of nature, or of maltei-, 

'‘Uluinunia, or that which .sustains, i.s the Bauddha ciiiiivah-nt for tin- I’lidiriiaiiH id 
Matra, or that which measures all qualities m sjniee, the Engdish ‘matter. 
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■wliich aloiio exists. The Pnljiiikas deify matter as the sole substance, and give 
it tw'o modes, the, abstract and concrete: in the former, tlioy unitize the active 
iind intellifreiit powers held to be inlierent in matter, and make tlii.s unit deity. 
Such is the abstract or proper mode, which is unity, immutability, re.st, bliss. 
'I’he second i.s tlie contingent or concndc! mode, or that of actual, visible, nature. 
To lliia mode Is long action, mnlliplicit v, change, pain. It begin.s by tlie energies 
of matter passing from their proper anil eternal state of rest into their contingent 
and transitory .state of action; and ends when those energies ri'smnc their proper 
moihility. The proper mode is called iiinrilt!: the contingent mode j)/rn-nf/i. 
The powers of matter eannot he described in their proper state of alistraction and 
unity. In the latter slate, all the onler and heanty of nal are are images of their 
fju.ililv ; they are iilso .sv mholized ly the I’oiti, and pi'r.sonilied as a female divinity 
eulleil .Vdi-I’rajnii and .\di-])liarm,i. .Mauls sit.niiimi) lionidii is to pass from the 
transiuigrations iiieidont to 1lie|jstale of prurriHi into the eternal rest or bliss 
III' ninriHi, Tile triadic doctrine of all thi' schools is rcfcrahle solely to ]>r<n-ri/(L 
In the slate of uin ri/li, w'lWx some of the ,\isvvarikas, ISiidil lia represents intel- 
leclual e.-.si'iiei'and the then .sole entity ; with others of the .\iswarikas, Kliarma, or 
malerial essence evisl.s liiidii'li/ with lliiddha in itirn-iUi, the two being in tlial .state 
loir. With tlie I’nijiiikas, I’nijiiii, in tli'e state of iitri-i-itfi, is the x)i)iiiiiiiiii vt xolinit 
■iiiiiiii id Xiihira —tlie sum of all the iiili lli'ctnal and ]iliysical forces of 

mat ter, com idereil as the .sole en1jtv,iuiil held to e.xi.st, in Mie .state ot iiii'fj'ifti 
a list r.ii lcil from palpahle material .siihstaiire, 1 ternally, unehangeahly, and e.sseii- 
lially one. When this es-eiilial jiriiiciple of matter passes into the state of 
inuti'rilli, lliiildha, the type of nelive power, lirsi proceeds from it and then 
assiiei.ites with it, and* I'roi,'. that n.ssoeialion results the aelnal visible world. 
Tile principle is f igiied to he a (iMiiale, tirsl the mother, and then the wife, of the 
male, Ihidillia. [ I'or a glinip.se at the esolerie sen.se of the.se a'liigmas, see note IH).] 

j|.'!|Tlie wiiiiv cited is n'' .secondaiy^ anthurily ; hut the mode of reasoning 
evhiliiled ill the text is to he found in all llauililha works which treat of the Svviib- 
liiiv ika doctrine. 

ill] This is the name of the Theistic .school of the Ilauddhii philoso]ihcr.s. 
The Samhlni I’uriiiia and (iniia-Ksraiida A'yulia contain the least ohsenre enun- 
cialioii of Theism —and llie.se liooks hi long to Nepanl. Other llauililha .scriptures, 
however, vv liich are not local, l•olllaill ahiiiidant e.xpre.ssions capable of a Theistic 
intevpretalioii. Mv ell those llaiidilha philosophers who have iii.'isted that matter 
is the sole entity, have ever niagniliod the vvi.sdoin and power of nature; and 
didng so, they have reduced (lie dilferenee of theism and atlmism almost to a 
nnininal one: so, at lea.st,tlu'y frequently iillirm. 

Tlio great defect of all the schools is the. want of T’rovidencp and of dominion in 
their emwi cna.wno/i, though the comparatively recent Karinikas and Yatnika.s 
.appear to have attempted to remedy this defect. [.See the following note.] 

'l Id I Of two of the four .schools of llauddha philo.sophy, namely, the Swab- 
Inivika and .Viswnrika, I linve already s;iid a few words: the two remaining schools 
are denominated the Kdrmika and Y’Snaika—from the words Karma, meaning 
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moral action; and Yatna, signifying iutcllcclual force, sldlful efiort. The proper 
topics of tlicse two schools seem to me to be confined to the phimomcua of human 
nature—its free-will, its sense of right ninl wrong, and its mental powt'r. To the 
wisdom of Swabhava, or Prajiui, or Adi-liuddha, the llanddhas, both Swiibhavikas 
and Aiswarikas, had assigned that eternal necessary connexion of rirtuo and 
felicity in which they alilso belioTod. It remained for tlie Karinikas and Yfitnikiu 
to discu.ss how each individual free-willed man might most sundy hope to realize 
that connexion in regard to himself; whether by the just conduct of his under- 
stMiding, or by the proper ctiltivation of his moral S('nse ? And tho Yiitnikas 
seem to hare decided in favour of tho former mode; tlie Kiirmikas, in favour of 
the latter. Having settled these, points, it was I'asy for the Y;itnilias and Kiirmikas 
to exalt their systems by linking them to the throne of tlie citii^a- cainianiin — to 
which they would bo the more readily impelled, in order to remove from their 
faith tho obloquy so justly attaching to tlie ancient I’nijiiika, and even to the 
Aiswarika school, becauso of the want of I’ror idence and of Dominion in their 
first cause. That the Karmikas and Ybilnikas originally limited themsidr e.s to the 
phenomena of human nature, 1 think probabh-, from 1h(> circumstance thaf, out 
of some forty slokas which 1 have had collected to illustrate the doctrines of 
those schools, scarcely one g-oes b(')iond*the point of whether man’s felicity i.s 
secured by virtue or by intellect? And that when these sidmols go further (a.s J 
have tho evidence cY tioo quotation.s from their books that they m>nicliiiios do), 
the trespas.sing’ on ground foreign to their systems seems obviou.s; thu.s in tho Uii<i/a 
Aniddiia, Sakya says, “from the union of llpfy'a and I’rajna, aro.«o manas — the 
lord of the senses; and from manas or‘mind’ proceeded good and c\il; and this 
union of Dpaya and I’rajnii is then declared to he«a Kllrma. And in the same 
work, in regard to tho Yatnika doctrine, it is said, “ hswara (i. c., Adi-Huddha) 
produced Yatna from I’rajnii, and the causi-of and iiirn-if/i‘ is Yalna; 

and all tho difficulties that occur in the alliiir.s of tN.s world or of tho next aro 
rendered easy by A'atna.’’ Impersonality aud quii'scence rvere the objections pro¬ 
bably made to the first cause of tho I’rajnikas anil Aiswarika.s; and it was to 
remove these ohjoctions that tho more recent Karmika.s and Yiitnikas feigmed con¬ 
scious moral agency f/Ca/7wD, and conscious intellectual agency (I'a/ixi) io have 
been with the ratisa cansarmn (whether material or immaterial) from the begin¬ 
ning. Of all tho schools, tho K.drmikas .and ^'atnikas alone seem to have beou 
dul}’ .scn.siblo of man’s free-will, and Ood’.s moral attributes. Tho Karmika con¬ 
fession of faith is, “ Purrn janma kr'dam harma tad dairi/am iti halhi/afc^' which 
may bo very well trau.slatod by our noble adage, “ conduct i.s fate.” Su*ch 
sentiments of human nature naturally inclined them to the belief of immaterial 
existences, and accordingly they will bo found to attach themselves in theology 
chiejitj to the .Yisxvarika school. 

(10) This is the divine creation alluded to in tho third note. 'Tho eternal, infi¬ 
nite and intellectual Adi-Buddha possesses, as proper to his own essence, five sorls 

* See note 17 for the sense of these cardinal terms. 

B 
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of wisdom. From these he, by five separate acts of Dhyana, created the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, to whom he gave the virtue of that jndna whence each derived 
his origin. These five Dhyani Buddhas again created, each of them, a Dhyani 
Bodhisatwa by the joint efficacy of the jndna received from Adi-Buddha, and of 
an act of his own Dhyana. 

The five Dhyani Buddhas are, like Adi-Buddha, quiescent—and the active 
work of creation and rule is devolved on the Bodhisatwas. This creation by 
Dhyana is eminently characteristic of Buddhism—but whoae Dhyana possesses 
creative power ? that of an eternal Adi-Buddha, say tlie Aisvvarikas of the 
Sdmhhu Parana —that of anj/ Buddlia, oven a Mdnushi or mortal Buddha, say 
the Swabhavikas. The Bauddhas have no other notion of creation (than that 
by Dhyana,) which is not generative. 

(17) Tliese terms are common to all the schools of Bauddlia philosophy; with 

the Aiswarikas, nirrritti is the state in which mind exists independent of matter ; 
pravriUi, the state in wliich it exists while mixed with matter. With the simple 
Swabhavikas the former term seems to import non-entity ; the Litter, entity. With 
the Prt'ijnika .Swabhavikas, the former term signifies the state in which the active 
and intellectual power of matter exists abstractedly from visible nature. Tho 
Mohsha of the lirst is absorption into ,\di-Buddha; of tlie second, absorption into 
Sunyata; of tho third, idontitication with Prajnii. In a word, nirrritti means 
abstraction, and concretion—from nirrdna i.s formed nirwitti, but 

pravrilti has no prardna. 

(18) If so, I am ali'aid few Bauddhas can be called wi.se. The doctrine of 
the text in this place i.s that of tlu' Aiswarikas, n-f (iff to the tn-rt a<h'a)iUujr ; the 
doctrine incidentally obiccted to is that of tho Swabhavikas and Priljuikas. Sir 
W. Jone.s assure.s us that tho Hindus “ consider creation (I should hero prefer 
the word change) rather as an energy than a.s a work.” This remark is yet more 
true in regard to tho old Hauddlm philosophers: and the mooted point wnth them is, 
■ui/mf energy creates? an energy futrinsic in some archetypal state of matter, or 
c.rtrinsic ? Tho old Bauddha philosophers seem to have insisted that there is 
no sufficient evidence of immaterial entity. But, what is truly remarkable, 

of them, at least, have united with that dogma a belief in moral and ini idled ual 
operations ; nor is there one tenet so diagno.stic of Buddhism as that which insists 
tiMt man is capuhle of e.dcndiny his moral and infellectual facallies to injinily. 
True it is, as Air. Colebrooke has remarked, that the Hindu philosophy recognizes 
this dogma—coldly recognizes it, and that is all: whereas, the Bauddhas have 
pursued it into its most extravagant consequences, and made it the corner-stone of 
their faith and practice. (See note 29.) 

(19) I have not yet found that tho.se Dhyani Buddhas of the Theistic school 
do anything. The}' seem to be mere personifications, according to a Theistic 
theory, of the active and intellectual powers of nature—and hence are called 
Tancha Bhiita, Paucha Indriya, and Pancha .Yyatana-Akkra. 

It may seem contrary to this notion of the quiescence of tho five Dhyiini Bud¬ 
dhas, that, according at least to some Nepaul works, each of them has a Sakti. 
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Vairochana’s is Vajra-Dhateswari; Akshobliya’a, Locbana; Hatna Sambbava’s, 
Milmukln; Amitabba’a, I’andani; Amojrba Siddba’s, Tara. But I approbond 
that these Buddba-Saktis are peculiar toNopaul; aud tbougb I have found their 
names, I have •not found that they <1o any thing. 

There is indeed a secret and lllthy* system of Buddhas and Buddha-Saktis, 
in which the ladies act a conspicuous part; and according to which, Adi-Bud- 
dha is .styled Yog.iuibara; and Adi-Dlianua, Jiiane,swan'. But this system has 
only been recently revealed to me, and I cannot say more of it at present. 

(20) According to the Aiswarikas; the Swahhavikas .sa}', into Akasa and Siln- 
yata; the I’rajuikas, into Adi-Pr<ajna. Tire Swiibluivika doctrine of .Siinyata is the 
darkest corner of their metaphysical labyrinth. It cannot mean strictly nothing- 
ne.ss, since there are eighteen degrees of Siiny-ata, whereof the tir.st is Akasa : and 
Akasa is so far from being deenvod nothingness that it is again and again said 
to be the only real substance. Language’ sinks under the expression of the 
Bauddha abstractions: but by their Siinyata 1 understand sometimes the jihtce, 
and sometimes the form, in which the intinilelv attenuated elements of all things 
exi.st in their state of separation from the palpable .system of nature. 

N.B. The images of all the, seven great Miimishi Buddhas, referred to in the 
answer to the seventh question, are exactly similar to that of Salcya Sinha, the 
seventh of them. Tliis imago very nearly resembles that of Akshobhy'a, the 
second Dhy.dni BmJdha. The diil'erences are found only in the supporters, 
and in tlie cognizaucest (chinas.) When coloured tlicre is a more remarkable 
diagnosi.s, Akshobhya being blue, and Silkya and the othi'v six M.inushi.s, yellow. 

(21) The Udiahhii 1‘ardiia say.s, manifested in Aepaul in th(‘ form of tlame (Jt/oU- 
rnpa.) According to the same work, Adi-lHiarma'.s (of I’rajna's) manifestation 
in Aepaul is in the form of xvater (/a/a .snni/>a). 

(22) This is the true .solution of a cii’cuinstance which Ina.s caused mucli idle 
speculation: though the notion is, no doubt, an odd one for a sect which insists on 
ton.sure! 

(2d) These are Padina Bani's names in liis character of active creator and gov¬ 
ernor of the present world. Three Dhyiini Bodhisatlwas preceded him in that 
character, and one (the fifth) remains to follow him. 

(24) I have already stated that these deities, conformably with the quiescent 
genius of Buddhism, do nothing; they are merely the medium through which 
creatiro power is communicated to the Bodliisattwas from Adi-Buddha. It is the 
Bodhisattw’as alone who e.vercise that power, one at a time, and each in his turn. 
It is a ludicrous instance of Bauddha contempt for action, that some roqent 
writers have made a fourth delegation of active power to the three gods of the 
Hindu Triad. 

(2d) Ihrtil he attained bodhi/ndna; and even then, while yet lingering in the 
flesh, he got the name of Siikya Sinha. This name has caused some speculation, 

* Tantrika system. * 

\ Miulrds, the n-mie of the several (all) positions of the hands : Chinas, that of tho 
cognizances placed between the supporters or vahans. 
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on the asserted ground of its not being Indian. The Bauddha scriptures differ 
as to the city in which Siikya was born; but all the places named are Indian. 
They also say that the Sakavansa wixs an Indian race or family; as was the 
Gautamavansa, in which also Saltya was once born. 

(S-I hix) This must be received with some allowance. The Lalitn Vixiara gives 
ample details of Sal;ya‘s numberless bii-tbs and acts, but is nearly silent as to 
the origin or actions of his six great predecessors: and the like is true of 
many other llauddha scriptures. 

(tiC)) These works are regularly worshipped in Nepaul as tho “ Kara Dliarma." 
They are chielly of a mirrdfii'o kind, 'flic most important work of the xpn-iilnth'e 
kind now extant in Ncijianl is the Jltikx/ia lihiUjardti^ (^insisting of no less than 
125,000 slokas. This is a work of philosopliy rather than of religion, and its spirit 
is sceptical to the very van-ge d' pyrrhonism. 'Tlie liauddhas of Nepaul hold it 
in tho highest esteem, and I liave sent three copies of it to Chilcutta. Its 
substance thoug'h not. its form or io n-rifint/, are attributed (as are tluiso 

of all the otlier Bauddha scriptures) to Sdliva yiiiha. Whatever the Buddhas 
liavo said, (sui/alai-dfxifd) is an object of worship with the Bauddhas. Sakya 
having systematised these words of the: Buddhas, and his (iarliest disciples having 
reduced to writing, tho books are now vtorsliipped under tlio names of Si'dra and 
l)hnr>iin. The aggregation of nine Dliarmas is for rit\ial purposes; but why tho 
nine specilied works have been selected to be thus peculiarly honoured I cannot 
say. They are probably the oldest and nio.st authentic scriptures exi.sting in Nepaul, 
though this conjecture is certainly opposed to the reverence expressed for the 
Italishd liluhjarati^ by the Buddhists. That work, (as already stated) is of vast 
extent, containing no hvs tiffin I25,(XH)* slokas, divided into five equal parts or 
kliundx, which are known by the names of the five Pdramitiis and the five lltikx/ids. 

(27) The three lii'st sins sliould be rendered, all d('struction of life, all taking 
without right, and all scxualy commerce whatever. Tho ten are the cardinal sins 
of Buddhism, and will bear a very favourable comparison with the five cardinal sins 
of Brahmanism. 

(2S) The Buddhas mentioiK'd in the Bauddha scriptures are innumerable. 
Many of them, however, are evident non-entities in regard to history. Even tho 
Buddhas of mortal mmdd arc vastly numerous, and of various degrees of power 
and rank. These degrees are three, entitled, Pra/yc/.-a, Srueafot, and Mn/id Ydnika. 
Siikya Sinha is often said to be the scrcidh and kixt Miinushi Buddha who has 
yot reached the supreme grade of the Maliii Yanika. In the Lalita J'ixfara, 
there is a formal enunuiration of the pi-rfeidions in knowledge and virtue requisite 
for attaining to each of these three gTades—a monstroush' impracticable and im¬ 
pious array of human perfectibility ! Tho three grades are known by the collec¬ 
tive name of “ 7W Ydiiu." 

(2!)) Genuine Buddhism never seems to contemplate any measures of acceptance 

i 

*See li.st of hooks nt pp. 30-39. Thv J'rnjiid Pdramita is found in five dilfcrent 
dcgrci's of development ; of these tile second, tliougli distinct from, is often blended 
with the first. 
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with the deity ; hut, overlrapini; the harrier between finite and infinite mind, 
urg'es its rollowers to aspire by their own efl'orts to tliat dirine ]ierfectibility of 
which it teaches that man is capable, ami by atlaininjr which man becomes God — 
and tlius is explained both the quiescenci' of the iimiirinarv irlcsfldf, and the plen- 
niT omnipotence of flie real Mamishi Hnddlias—thus too we must accoimt for 
the fact, that freniiine Buddhism has no priesthood; the saint despises the priest; 
the saint acorns the aid of mediators, whet her on cart h orinhea\en: ‘‘t'oiapiev 
(exclaims the adept or Buddha to the uo\ ice or Bodhi-Saltwa)—conquer the inqior- 
tuuities of the body, ui'ev your mind to tlie meditation of abstraction, a]ul you 
shall, in time, discover thi'wreat secret fiVdaya/a'l of nature ; know this, and you 
become, on the, instant, whatever ]mest.s have feigned of Godliead—you become 
identified with Brajini, the sum of all the power and all the wisdom which sus¬ 
tain and (Tovern the rvorld, and w'hiidi, as they ari‘ nianifest('d imf of matter, must 
h'done; solely fo matter; not indeed in tlie <rross and paljiablo stale <if pnirn/ti, 
hut in the andietypal and pur<‘ state of iiinrilli. But oil', therefore, the vile, 
priio'illiha necessities of the body, and tlie no less vile aireetion%of the mind 
CTdjxtx); urq-e your thouyrhlsinto [lure ahsli-aetion (D/ii/diia ), and then, as assuredly 
you can, so assuredly you s/m//, attain to tlie wisdom of a Binldha 
and beeome assoeiated wuth I lie eternal uiflty and rest of tiirrritti." Sueli, I ladieve, 
is the esoteric doctrine of the Prajnikas—tliat of the Swahinixikas is nearly allied 
to it, hut more tiniW and sceptical; they too niaqiiiry tlie wisdom and power of 
nature so abundantly ditl'nsed throui;hont prarriHi, hut they seem not to unitize 
tliat wisdom and power in the state of iiircrit/i, and incline to conceive of iiir- 
vrit/i, as of a state of ihinos coneernin;r whiidi notliinyr ean ho predicated; hut. 
wiiieh, oven though it be nothingness (Sihii/ald), is le.%it a blissful res/ toman, 
otherwise doomed to an eternity of transiiiigrations through all I'orms of visible 
nature: and while the Swabhavikas thus underrated the iiirvri//i of the Braj- 
nikas, it is probable tliat they compensated tiu'yiselves by magnify ing, more 
than the Brajiiikas did, thai prdirit/ika omnijioteiice of wliicli tlio wise man (Ihnl- 
(Iha) is capable, crcii iijuin rmih. If has lieeii already stated that the second 
person of the Brajnika Triad is deiioniinatod Biiddha and I'paya; ofxvhicli terms 
tlie esoteric sense is this: Everyman possesses in his understanding, rviieii jiro- 
perly cultiiated according to tlie rules of Buddhism, the, means or expedient 
(Up(i!ia)oi discor ering the supreme wisdom of nature (1‘rajnd), and of realizing 
by this discovery, in Ids own person, a plenary omuipolence ordiiinity! which 
b gins even while he. yet lingers in tlie llesli (in pmeritti); but whiidi is not 
fully accomplished till he passes, by the body's decay, into the eternal slat*- of 
xiirn'iHi. 

And as the wi.sdom of man is, in its origin, hut an efllnence of the Snpreiiui 
wisdom (Prajiid) of nature, so is it perfected by a relluenco to its source, bat 
without loss of individuality': whence Brajiiii is feigned in tho exoteric system 
to be both tho mother and the wife of all the Buddhas, ‘\)ana>ti sarni ItndiMid- 
7idiii,” and Jina-aundar'i for the elllux is typified by a birth, and tho rellux 
by a marriage. 
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The Buddha is the adept in the wisdom of Buddhism (Bodhijndna) whose first 
duty, so long as ho remains on earth, is to communieate his wisdom to those who 
are willing to receive it. These willing learners are the “ Bodhisattwas,” so 
called from their hearts being inclined to the wisdom of Buddhism, and “ Sang- 
has,” from their companionship with one-anotlier, and with their Buddha or teacher, 
in the Vihdras or Cttmohitical estahlislmients. 

And sin.’h is the esoteric interpretation of tlie third (and inferior) meinher of 
the Prajnika Triad. The Bodhisattwa or Sanglui continu(>s to ]xi such until he 
has surmounted the reri/ lasf grade of that vast and laborious ascent by which he 
is instructed that ho can “ scale tlio heavens,” and pluck immortal wisdom from 
its resplendent source : which acliie\'cment performed, he becomes a Buddha, that 
is, an Omniscient Being, and a Tatluiyata *—a title implying the accomplishment 
of that gradual increase in wisdom by which nfiin becomes immortal or ceases to 
be subject to transmigration. These doctrines are. very obscurely indicated in tho 
Bauddha scriptures, whoso words have another, more ohi'ioiix, and very dill'erent 
sense; nor, but for the ambition of the cofiiiiieiihitors to exhibit their learning, 
would it be easy to gather the esoteric sense of tho words of most of the original 
scriptures. I never was more surprised than when my old friend recently (after 
a six years’ acquaintance) brought to .ne, and explained, a valuable comment 
upon a passage in the Prajnd Pdraiintd. Bet mo add in this place, that I desire 
all searchers after tho doctrine of Bodhijnyana to look into tin Bauddha scriptures, 
and judge for themselves ; and to remember, meanwhile, that I am not a Sanskrit 
scholar, and am indi'bted for all I have giitheri'd from tho books of tho Buddhists 
to the mediation of my old Bauddha friend, and of my Painlif. 

QiO) Their physiognoi'.y, H'/dr language, their architoci ure, civil and religious, 
their notions in regard to women, and several less important traits in their 
manners and customs, seem to decide (hat tho origin of 1 he f/cm/cr part, of tho 
Newars miisl be assigned ty the norlh ; and in the Sdiiihhu Purdna, a Baud¬ 
dha teacher named Manju Qho.sha, and Alajiju Niitlia and Manjusri, is stated to 
have led a colony into N^epaul from China;! to have cleared Nejiaul of the 
waters which then covered it; to have made the country habitable; to have 
built a temple to Jyoti-riip-Adi-Buddha; and established Dharmakara (wh(nu he 
brought with him) ns first Baja of Nepaul. But I nevertheless suppose (upon the 
authority of tradition) that Nepaul received ,■.«««'colonists from India; and that 
some of the earliest propagators of Buddhism in Nepaul came to the valley 
direct from India. Be that as it may, (he Indian origin of Nopaulese Buddhism 
(whether it reached the valley direct, or rid Bhot or China) seems to bo unques¬ 
tionable from the fact that all the great Suiii/ata scriptures of Nepaul are written 
in tho Sanskrit lan(/tia//e. From the gradual decay of literature and of a knowledge 
of Sanskrit among the Newars has resulted the practice, now very common, of 
translating ritual works into the vernacular tongue; and also the usage of 

T Talhd, ‘thus, absolutely, verily;’ and ijiita, ‘got, obtained;’ the thing got being 
cessation from versatile existence, alias, nirndna pada. 

+ See Fahien, pp. 112-115 for Manjusri. The jdace named is Pancha Sirslia Pai vata, 
which tlie comment says is in Cliina. The words are both Sanskrit. 
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adding to the original Sanskrit of sxwh works comraonts in the vulgar language. 
The great siTipturea however have never been sulijeelod to the former proceas; 
seldom to the latter ; for owing to Samskrit having always heon considered by the 
Buddhists of Nepaiil the language of literature, they have neglected to cultivate 
their vernacular tongue; nor does there exist to this day a dictionary or graiu- 
m.ar of the Newari language. 

(31) Of course therefore the Bauddlias of Nepaiilhavo not proptr!;/any diversity 
of caste; that is, any indelible distinction of rajiks d-udvod li'oni birth, and 
necessarily carried to the grave. Grimiiic Biiddliism proclaims the equality of all 
followers of Buddha—seoms to deny to them the privilege of pursuing worldly 
avocation.s, and ahhor.s the distincliou of clergy and laity. All projver Bauddlias 
are Baudyas; and all Bandyas are equal as brethren in the faith. They are pro¬ 
perly all ascetics or monks—.soiije solitary, mostly cumohilical. Their convents 
are calk'd Vihdras. The rule of these Viharas is a rule of frev'dom; and the door 
of every ^ ihaiu i.s alw.avs open, both to the enlranciv of new conu'rs, and to the 
departure of such of their old inmate.s as are tired of their vows.§ I’laeh \'ihara 
has a titular superior ciilled IS’iiy:ika,|l whoso luithoiity over his brethren depends 
pnly on tlnnr voliiutary defereuco to his superior learning or piety. Wviraon are 
held oqu.ally worthy ot admission with iwui, and each sex has its \'ihdras. 

The old Bauddha scripturi's enumerate four sorts of Bandyas, named; Arhan, 
Bhikslui, Sravaka, Uiid Chailaka, who are correctly dvjscrihed in the te.xt; and from 
that dc;scription it will he .seen th.-il, there is no essential distinction h'tween 
them, the Arhan being only segregated from tlie, rest liy his superior proficiency in 
Bodhijuiina. Of these the proper institutes of Buddhism, there, remains hardly a 
liuice in Nepaul. The very names of the Arhan ain.k Chailaka have passed 
away—the names, and the names only, of the other tvv« oxi.st; and out of the 
gradual, and now total, disuse of monastic institutes, an exclusive minister of the 
altar, denominated Tuji-a Achdri/a, has dei'ived liis name, ollico, and existence 
in A'epaiil, not only without sanction from the Bauddha .scriptures, but in direct 
opposition to their spirit and tendency. 

Nepunl is still covered with Viharas; but these ample and comfortahle abodes 
have long ro.soiuided with the hum of industry and the pleasant voices of women 
and children. The nnprriof ministry of I'eligion is now solely in tlu; hands of the 
Banilyas, entitled, }'<fjra-Achdii/a in Sanskrit; (luhhdl in Newari; the fn/mor 
ministry, such Bhilcshus a.s .still follow religion as a lucrative and learned pro¬ 
fession, are competent to discharge. And those professions of the ^'aj^a-Acharya, 
and of the Bhikslui, have become by usage hereditary, as have all other avpca- 
tions and pursuits, whether civil or religious, in Nepaul. And as in the modern 
corrupt Buddhism of Nepaul there are exclusive ministers of religion or priests, so 
are there many Bauddlias who retain the lock on the crown of the head, and are 

§“Oncea priest for over a priest” i.s a maxim which Bmhlhi.sm utterly e.sidicw.s. 

II Alti/e/.Yi, the superior of a convent, i.s/v'/etflpe iiiTihet, Them in ('eylcn JIailViia 
is Bonze in ,hi]iaii, BniuUi/n in Altaia ; and Arhiil i.s Buhalun in Iiido-CIuua. I 
demur to the frequent use of the word priest as the equivalent of any of these teims. 
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not Bandyas. These improper Bauddhas aro called Udds, Japu, Kamt, etc., 
according to their various avocations and crafts; tho Udiis are traders; the Japu, 
agriculturists; the Kami, craftsmen. They comprise tho untonsured class: they 
never dwell in the Vihiiras; look up to the Bandyas with a reverential respect 
derived from tho misapplication of certain ancient tenets ; and follow those trades 
and avo(M,tions which are comparatively disreputable (among which is foreign 
commerce); while the Bandyas, who have abandoned the profession of religion, 
practise those crafts which aro most esteemed. Agriculture is equally open to 
both; but is, in fact, chiefly followed by the untonsnred class, who have thus 
bocoino, in course of time, more numerous than the Bandj'as, notwithstanding 
the early abandonment by tho Bandyas of thcjse moiiastic vows which their faith 
enjoins, tho resort of the greater part of them to tho active business of the world, 
and their usurpation of all tho liberal, and many of the mechanical, arts of their 
country. The Vajra-Acharya and Bhiksliu are the religious guides and priests of 
both Bandyas anti uon-Bandyas.* All Bandyas, whatever be the profession or 
trade they hereditarily exorcise, ai'e still equal; they intormarry, and communi¬ 
cate in all the social offices of life—and the like is true of all of the other 
classe.s—but between the ono class and the other, growing superstition has erected 
an insuperable barrier. To tho above romarlis it may bo well to add, that Bud¬ 
dhists, of some one or other of the above denominations, comprise tho vast majority 
of the Newar race, and that the minority, are mostly Saivas *nd Silktas; but in a 
sense peculiar to themselves, and with which niy sutject does not entitle me here 
to meddle. 

(So) Tho names are almost all barbarous; that is, not derived from Sanskrit, 
but from Newitri. I halv not thoug-ht it worth while to enumerate any more of 
those examples. Tin' VUuira is built round a largo ’ quadrangle, or open square, two 
storie.s high ; tho architecture is Chinese. Chaitya properly mean.s a tenqdc of 
Buddha, and A’i'iara, an abode, of cienobitical fol/owrrs of Buddha.f In tlie 
open square in the midst of every Mluira, is plac('d a Chaitya or a Kutagar— 
but tho.so words always bear the senses here attached to thorn ; and Vihara can 
never be constru('d temple—it is a cmi\ent, or monastery, or religious house, but 
never teinpl/iin Dm ivl Bi'unn.rj. At the ba.se of tho hemisphere of everg Kepa-ul 
Chaitga are placed the images of the Dhyani Buddhas. The Chaitya has often 
been hhouhd with sundry structures, more or less appropriate to Buddhism. 

To conclude: witli respect to tho notes—that portion of this .sketch, which 
is my own—]u) one can be more sensible than I am that the first half contains 
a Sid jumbhi of cloudy metaphysics. How far tho sin of this indistinctness is 
mine, and how far that of my original authorities, I cannot pretend to decide; 
but am ready to take a large share of it to myself. In regard to this, the most 

*Bandya ha.s no corri'kative term', like Laicus of Clerus ; one of many arguments 
in favour of the nonadmittnnee of timt di.stinction by Buddhism, as elsewhere attempted 
to l)e shown : see Fabian pp. 12, 172, 17.'>, and 289, tor sundry notices of so-called Clerus 
et haiem. Those passages seem to prove that tlie distinction is foreign to genuin«l 
Buddhism. 

fFergusson, tree and serpent worship, p. 79. 
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Rpeculative part of Buddhism, it is suIVu ient iuippinrss for me to have discovered 
and placed witiiin the reach of my countrymen the moti'ridh for more accurate in¬ 
vestigation, by those who have h isure, pali(me(', and a liiiowledge of languages for 
the underlnldng; and who, witli eompeteut, talents, will he hind enough to aiford 
the world the benelit of so irksome an exercis ■ of tlnnu. 

But I trust that Iho lailvr half ot the notes, which cmbi’aees topics more 
practical and more within the range of the lavoiirite puieuits of niv leisure, 
will not he found wanting in distinctness; and 1 can venture confidently to 
warrant the ammu']i of the information contained in it. 

QiiOTATioN.s FiioM oniGix.vr. svNSKniT ArTiionrrrr.s. 

Several distinguished orientalists iiaring-, whilst tlu'V apjdanded tho noveltv 
and import,anee of tlie. information conveyed hy my Sketidi of J!ud(lhisin,| called 
upon me for proofs, I have been induced to prepare for piddicaliou tiie following 
translation of sigiiilicaut pas-ages IVom the ancient books of the S.iugatas. which 
still are ext,mt iu Xepaul in (he oiigiual Sanskrit. 

These extracts were made for me (whilst I was eolleetiug (he works* in ques¬ 
tion) some years ago hy Amiita Xa,ada Ikuidya, the most learned Buddlii-t tlion, 
or now, living iu tliat country; they formed (lie materials fiom vvliieh ehielly 
1 drew my sketch ; and tliv'y would havi* been long sini'e eoinmimii-aled to the 
public, had the (ran 1 at or Celt sullieienlly coiilhh n( of his powers, or sulllrientlv 
a-sured that enligMened I'hiropeaiis could he. b;ough( to tolerate tliiv ‘/nyen.v 
vidij/entftfjnr iiwtc.s^ of these ‘ original aulhoiities ; ’ vvliieh liowever, iu the priaeiit 
instanei', are original in a higher and better sense tliaii those of tVoraa do 
Kiiriis or of U]iham. Without stojvping to question wlieiliev the s,agesvvho formed 
the Bauddha system of pliilost^iliy and religion iisqjl Sl.•l^k|■ii or liigli Prakrit, or 
both, or seiddng to determiiu' the eouseijueut pretension of Ppliam's aulborities 
to be considered original,'! it "lay bo safely .'-aid, that those of tVonui de Korbs 
can suppoi't no idaims of the kind. 

t'f ra.ii.Kiftions ()r tiui Uiiyal Asiatic Society, I.oiulon ; —iiocnon, TiMnsnciions of Ben¬ 
gal Six ietv, A'»l Avi. 

The e(»!l<*e( ion eoiU)>nses, 1iesi<Ies sixty VolnTiies ill S<f iis/.-r/f. ^Toenred in 
th(* very n.lines of w hu h h.itl j>r<'vnni.sly liet'ii iiukiiow n, some ‘iaO vitliuiies in lln-lan¬ 
guage ol which were olitaiiietl iVoni //fCvsYf ainl Jfitjnrchi. But lol the i‘\ s'eiiee of 

the latter at C.ih'Utta, (’sonui de Koros's attainmimts in 'rilirhin hue liml het'ii eiim|)ar:i 
tively us‘le.ss. The Ibniier or Sanskrit books of a:e liit* antliordies relied on 

in tins pa|H*r. One conijihd.e set has been pri seiited to the hnliiin Home (lovt'i ninent, 
another procured for tin* Asiatic Soeii-ty, and most of Uie Saiiskiit seiies b)r ilj*- bibia- 
ries of I’aiis and of Oxiortl. Since the lir.st collection was made in iXrinni!^ very manv 
new woiks in the Sanskrit language have heen diseovmeil and aie yet dmly iindar dis¬ 
covery. Th<‘ ]»robability now is, th.it the entire Kulufififr and SfatKjnnr may lie ?'eeov«Ved 
in the original language. The whole seiies has been obtained iii that of Tibet, t327 
large volumes. 

t Upliani’s nuthoriti<*s, liowev<*r, (‘ven if allow(‘<l to bo original, ajipear to consist 
entirely of childish legends. I allude to the three. ]>ublished \f>lumes. Tlu^ iTM-eived 
hypothe.sis, n/k.. that the tdiilosojdiers of AjiodJind {i\u\ (tlie at'Krmvledged 

founleisof Buddhism) postiioned the us(‘ of S.uiskrit to that of Ih.dcrit, ni th'* origi¬ 
nal exposition of their subtle system a])pears to me as absurd as it does probdile tfiat 
their successors, as Missionaries^ resorted to 1‘rakrit versions of the original Sanskiit 
authorities, in propagating the system in the remotest jairts of the continent and iu 

I 
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The native works which the latter gentleman relies on are avowedly Tibetan 
translations of my Sanskrit originals, and whoever will duly reflect upon the 
dark and profound abstractions, and the infinitesimally-multiplied and mieroscop- 
ically-distinguisluMl personifications of Buddhism,-may well doubt whether the 
language of Tibet does or can adequately sustain the weight that has been laid 
upon it. 

Sanskrit, like its cognatii (Ireek, may be characterised as a speech “ capable of 
giving a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of meta¬ 
physics.” But, as the Tibtdan language can have no pretensions to a liki- powt-r, 
those who are aware that tlu^ Saugatas taxed the whole powej's of tlu' Sanskrit 
to embody in words tliidr avstem, will cautiously reserve*, I apprehend, for the 
Baud Ilia books still extant in the classical language of India, th“ title of original 
aulhorilies. From such works, which, thoug^h now found only in Xepc.ul, were 
composed in the plains of India before the disp'r.siou of the sect,! h.ive drawn 
tho accompanying' extracts; and though the merits of the “doing into Fng- 
lish ” may bo small indeed, they will yet, I hope, be borne up by the paramount 
and (as 1 suspect) unique authority and orig'inality of mv “original authorities,’’ 
a phra,sc whicli, by the way, has been somewhat invidiously, as well as laxly, 
used and applied in eertaiii quarters. 

It is still, I observe, questioned anvnigst us, whether Brahmanism or Bud¬ 
dhism be the more ancient creed, as well as whether the latter he of Indian or 
extra Indian growth. The Buddhists themselves liave noidoiibts upon either 
point. 'J’hey luiluisifatingly concede the palm of superior antiquity to tlicir liials 
and persecutors, the Br.dimans; nor do they in any part of the world lies!late in 
pointing to India as the cradle of their faith. 

Formerly we might jiardoned for hifihling fijio-spiin theories of tlic exotic 
origiti of Buddhism u])ou the sup|M)sed African focks of Ibiik'Lha's images: but 
sundy it is now somcwluit too lati',' iti tlic face of (lie abimdaut direct evidence 
wliich wc possess against tlic exotic theory, to g-o in quest of prosumpfinns to 
tlie time-out-of-minil illiterate Scythians,f in order to give to them tlie g-lory of 

ttcylon. Oil this ground, I pri'siunc the I’caki it works of t'cylen and Ava to be tiaiis- 
latioiis, not oiigiiials;—.i ]uvsumjilioii so rc.isoiiable that nothing hut the }u<Mhii Lnui 
tvoiii t’cyloii or Ava ot original krakrit woiks, eoiiiyi.irahle in inqiort.uirc with the 
SaiisKi it liooks discovcK'd in Nb'iiaul, will siilllcc to sliaki* it- in iiiy iiiiiid. Sir W. .Tones 
had a copy of the Lalihi. I'lstnyii wlicTiee he quotes .a deserqitioii of Dhmiiia as Diva 
Natiira. Sir W, .loin s I lielicie to lie the atillior of the assertion, Unit lUv J!iob//iis/x 
eomiiiitted their system to liigh I’r.dcrit or Dali: and so long at least as there wen, 
no Sanskrit works of the sent toitheoniiiig, tlie presniiiptioii was not, wholU iinteason- 
ahle. It is, lumever. so now. And Sir W. .loiies was not iin.iw.ire tlnit or 

lii/i(ir was the original liead-ipiarters of Huiblhtsm, imr that the hest S.iiiskiit lexii in 
extftiit was the work of a Hiuutdbd ; nor that the 7/i'e7o/m/i,v theiiisidvi's ac'knov lodged 
the pre-eniiiieiit merits of their hotel odox adt eis.ines, lint for h\s J!r<th'niiiii.- 

iriil hilts theiefoie, Sir Williani niiglit have come at the truth, that the A’nm/n'/e/ pliil 
osopheis employed the ehissieal language. 

* lieeeiit discoveries make it more and more certain, that the cai'e teiiqdes of the 
Western Coast and its vicinity, arc r.ivtimii r/i/ JiiiiidiiJin. liiery p.irt oi India i.s illin- 
trated hy splendid remains of Dmddhi.sin. 

iTIie lligliursof liish ISalielnid letters derived from the Tiestoriaii Christians. Thence 
Sranianisiii and (firristian moiiaeliism may have met on the eouiinoii ground of nioiia- 
ehism. Srani.uiibiii is nothing more than Taiitrika liiiddhism. 
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orifjinating a Rysfem built upon tli« most subtlo pbilosopby.^ and all tho copious 
on>^inal rcoord.s of wliicli avo iusbriued in Sauslui(,f a lanpiaiajc whicli, wlionce- 
Boevor pi'imovally derived, bad been, wbeu HuddluMu aii;ieai'ed, for ages puiper to 
the Indian continent. 

Tb(‘ Bnddliisls make no .serious pretensions to a very high anli(juity : never hint 
at an extra Indian origin. 

Siikya Siiilni is, a^■o^vedly, a Ksbatriya ; and, if hi.s six predeeo.ssors had really 
any historical exbtenee, the boolis which allirni it, atlirni too, that all the six were 
of Brailnianical or Ksbatriya lineage.§ Raaigata books treating on the .subject of 
ca.sle never call in epiestion tl;e anti(|iii' fact ol'a fuiifild division of the Hindu 
people, but only give a more llher.il inti'rpretation to it tlian the current Brah- 
manical one of their dav.|| The (lhine.se, the Mong'ols, the Tilietans, tlie liido- 
(.Ihinese, the Ja]inne.se, (leylone.se, and other Indian Islanders, all point to India :is 
the father-land of their creed. TIK' records of Huddhi.sm in .Xep.uil and in I'ibet, 
in both of which countries llie pco-ph'and their motin'r-tong nes are of llie Klongol 
stock, are still cither Ran.skrit or avowed transhitions from it by Indian ptiiitUlf. 
Xor is t here a single record or monument of this faith in existence xvliich bears 
iutriirsic or e.xtrinsic evidence ol' an c.vlrii Indian origdu.** 

The .speculations of a writer of Sir W. .Jones's day (.Mr. .Toinville), lending 
to prove, argumentatively, from the clutracter.s of Buddhism and Bralinianism, 
the superior antiquity of the former, have been lately revived (.see .(.sialic .lournal, 
!Vo. (IBM.) with ajlplau.se. But besides that fine drawn pre.suinplions are idle 
ill th(> face of .such a mass of direct evidence as we now possess, the reasoning.s 
of .loinville appear to me altogether based on errors of fact. Bu Idhism (to hazard 
a character in few words), is mona.stic asceticism in moral; , philosophical scepti¬ 
cism in ridigior ; and whilst ecidesiaslical history al^ ov<? the world alliiids abun¬ 
dant instaiu es of such a slate of thing.s ri'sulling I'rom gro.ss abuse of the roli- 


t The dilfc nuice tietvv’ccn high Prakrit anil Sanskrit could not aH'i'cl tins (pie.slion, 
though it wane cema'drd tlnit the hunidcis of Iluddliisiu ii asl only the former and not 
the iatti'i--a eoneession however, vvliieh .should not tie Ipjlitlv made, and to vvin'eli I 
wholly demur. In laet, it now apjiears that they nsisl both hiiigiiages, hut .S.uiskrit 
only 111 the jiliilosopliieal or speeiihitive .senes ol tlii'ir .S.islras. 

g The Itralnnaineal or ICshatiiya f.iinily I'roni vvhieli i aeh of lln-se Ihnhllias s])rurig 
Is exiiresslv and earefully stated hy the ItaiuhUia vviit.ers, ,i faet vvdiii h I hold to he, deci¬ 
sive of tills disjiute, since if we vvniild earry the el \ moii of I’.iiddliisiii hevond the last 
of these .seven Ituddlias, vv'e 1-0111101 surely think of e.inyr-;; it heyond the Inst of them 
II See the Itanddha disimtatioii on .-aste, Koval Asiatic So- iety's Traiisa' 1 mns. 

** See (.'raw lurd's leinarkson the jiurely Indian c liaraet.-r of all the gie.it si'idptural 
.and aveliiteelural inoiiunienls of liiiddliisni in .lava. Also Harrow’s reiiiarks to the 
same ell'eet in his travels in Cliiiia. The t'liine.se is I'itrnn'ljifi'i I’nijint or the 

]iolyloriii type of “ Diva. Batina." See Oriental (.liiarlerly Magazine, No. xvi. p|i, dlS 
2g-g, for ]iniol's of the faet that ininiherless liauddlia remains have lieen mistaken* for 
lir.ihimniieal hy oiir antiquaries, ;nnl even hy the natives. In the same woik 1 have 
prova-d this in reference to ('ravvfnrd’s Arelnpelago, Dricnial thiailci-ly, No. xvi. p]i. 
Ti-’. ‘Z'M,. 

Yet, no .sooner had I shown, from original aiTthoritics, how tliorongldy ItnUan Ihnldliisni 
is, than ii vva.s immediately oxelaimeil, “(dh! this is A''y"r.c./c.s-« eorriiption ' these arc 
merely ))o]iular grafts from ISi'iihinanisiu.” The very same eliaraeler helongs to 
tlie oldest niomiinents of liiiddhisni, extant in India and beyond it; and 1 Iftive 
itracBd that i-lmraeter to the highest scriptural authoiities. 
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gious sanction, that ample’ chronicle gives us no one instance of it as a primitive 
system of hclicf. Here is a legitimuie iiifereiici; from sound premises. But that 
Bu<ldiiism was, in tnitii, a reform or heresy, and '//of an orioinal system, can be 
proved by the most a'mnlant direct evidence Ixith of friends and of enemies. 
Tlio olile.st iSmifrata worlis incess.intly allude (o the existing .snperstilioii a.s the 
Mdrw'lut/'ija or w.ay of Dk' evil one,ft coiitradi.-tinyuisliiri^ their reformation there¬ 
of as tlie liu/ll/h-lianja or wiyy of tile wi.se; and the llrahmanical impnirners of 
tho.se wi irks (who, upon so plain a fact, coidd net li •), invariably .speak of Buddhism 
a.s a noloriou., liei-e.sy. 

An ineon.-iderable section of the Sanymtas alone, ever held the bald doctrine 
of mortal souls: and the Sw.ihhaiila. dimiid of a creation of matter by the fiat 
of an ali.soluti ly immateri.d beiii”’, sprin;;'a not out of tlie obesity <d' barbarian 
dulne.'Sj but out of the over-refinement <d' pliilo-ophical ratiocination. .Toinville’s 
idea of the .speculative tenet.s of BuddliLsm i.s u.terly erroni'ous. JSlany of them 
are bad indeed: but they are of pliilosophy “,nll compact,” prid’oundly anil jiain- 
fully subtle, sceptic:il too, rathi'r than afheislicallv doe-inatic. 

At the ri.sk of beino somewhat nii.-cell.iiieous intlii.s preface, I inu.st allude to 
another point. The lamented .\l>id Ifeinusid scut me, just before he died, a copy of 
his essay on the Sa,ueafa doctrine id'the 'I'riad: and -Mr. I 'pham, I lind, has de¬ 
duced from liemusat's interpretation ol that doctrine, tlie inference (which he 
supports hy re fere'ice to sundry exprosdoiis in the sacied hooks of ('eylon), Ih.at 
I am ill error ill dciivin;; that Biiddhism, in its lirsi, and mosi’ehavaeieristic form, 
admits the disti: clion <d' t'/crmi <•! Latv/is. Ft is dilllenlt e.vpriesly to deline that 
distinction; hut it may he set ii in all its hreailtli in Bi'aliiiiaiiisiu and in I’opery; 
whilst in Isl.imism, and in the most eiitliu.sia-lic of the (tliristian sects, wliiidi .spiMtig 
out of the Jleform.dioii, -t is,, wholly lost. .Xccordliiy to niy view, .\postolic 
Christianity reeoynisi'd it not;* tlie coiisTepaiion of the faillifiil, the Ciiurch, 
was a society id’ ])eor.s, of hrclliren in the I'aitli, all e.^senlially oqua.l, in ^fts, 
a.s in place and character, t^ii (‘arth, there were no indisjx’ns ihle niediator.s, no 
excliLsiie profe.s.'-ioiial ones; and .such alone I understand to ho piiests.f Again, 
genuine niomudii.sm all o\er the world, 1 hold to be, in its own nature, e.s-sen- 
tially oppo.M'd to the di.stinetion of clergyman and layman, though we all know that 
monastic in.stitulions no sooner are rendered matters of puFdic law and of exten¬ 
sive popular prevalence, than, c,c ri //m-s^Hoth, the distinction in question is 
superinduced upon tlieiii, hy the major part of the monks hiici.sing, and the rest 
hi/cu/n/o/j c/cri/i/.j There are limits to the number of those whom tlie public can 

ttkfdinucld by muni', chief of tlie Kakodcnions. 

wimlil not tie inulcr.stood to lay strc.ss on hi.s opinion, which is merely adduced 
to illnstrate my arginiienl. 

f For e.xainplc, tile /tiiglican eliurcli holds that there is no virtue in any .sacerdotal 
function not pcrlornied liy tiic succe.ssors of tile aiio.stie.s, wiio arc tfie oniy clergy, 

i'lli.s-tiiry iiilbrins us tliat, .soon after nioiuiclii.sm supervened iqion our holy ^r.a 
eminently social religion, there were in Fgyi't us leaiiy monks .almo.st as pea.sarit.s. S^Ua 
of these monks neee.ssaiily laici.sed, and tlie rest be‘aiiic clergy. The community of 
theV/OvaiH.v and several otliens, ol'strictly ascitical origin, now in India, e-xhibit thesama 
necessary change after the sects had become numerously followed. 
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support in idleness; and wboso would eat the bread of the public must perform 
some duty to the public. Yet who can doubt fliat the true monk, whothoi- coeno¬ 
bite or solitary, is he who abandons the world to save his own soul; as the true 
clergyman is he who mixes with the world to save the souls of ofiwrsf^ The latter 
in respect to the people or laics has a distinctive function, and, it may be, also 
an exclusive one : the former has no function at all. Amongst entirely monastic 
sects, then, the exclusive character of priest is objectles.s and absurd ; and who 
that has glanced an eye over ecclesia-stical history knows not that in proportion 
as sects are enthusiastic, they reject and hale, (though nothing tainted with luon- 
achiam) the exclusive pretensions of the clergy ! Whoever has been able to go 
along with me in the above reflections can need only to b‘ told tliat primitive 
Buddhism was entirely moniistic, and of an unboundedly enthusiastieal genius,|| to 
be siitislied that it did not recog'nise tlic distinction in question. But if, being 
suspicious of the validity of argimientati\e inferences, he demand of me simple 
facts, here they are. In the Sa/a Sdlianril-a, IVofiii'i lYirai»)/ii, or llJiiii/avati, 

and also in the nine Zt/iarmas (the oldest and highest written authorities), it is 
atlirmed more or less directly, or is clearly de<lucible from the context, in a thou- 
san 1 passages (for the subject is not e.xpres.sly treated), that tlie only true followers 
of Buddha are monks; the majority being enmobites, the ri'st, solitaries. The 
fullest eiiumeration of these followers ( B/tik-ihn, Srdrako or Srdinana,' C/uiit(i/i<i, and 
Arhata or ArJiana or Arhanta) proves them to Inive been all monks, tonsured, 
subject to the usual ttows, (nature teaching to all mankind that wealth, women and 
power, aro tho grand tempters,) resident ^n monasteries ( Bihdra) or in deserts, 
and essentially peers, though of cour.se aeknowledgingr (lie claims of superior 
wisdom and piety. Tho true church, tho congregation of the failhful, (called 
from this very circumstance Stiiij/Zid,) is con'-tantly^.said*to coini-t of such only ; 
and I am greatly mistaken indeed if the church in this .sense be .synonymous 
with the clergy ;§§ or, if the primitive church of Buddha ri'cognizi d an ab.-olutely 
distinct body .such as wo (i. e., U.ilholics, Lutherap.s, and Kirkimm) ordinarily 
mean when wo speak of the latter. The first mention of an exclusive, profes¬ 
sional, active, minister of religion, or priest, in tho Bauddha boidis, is in those of a 
comparatively recent date, and not of scriptural authority. Therein tho Vaj'ru 
Aehdrya (for so he is called) lirst appears arrayed with tho ordinary attributes of 

§See Guizot’s Civilizaliov, of Europe, ii. 61-Ch, & i. 86. 

II Its distiiiguishiug doctrine is that liuitc mind c.ui he enlarged to intiuite ; all the 
schools uphold this towering tenet, postponing all others to it. As lor the .scc]itieisin 
of the .Swabbavikas relative to those transcendent niaivchs, creation and |irovidcnce, 
it is sullleient to prove its remoteness from “Hat Atheism,” simply to point to the 
coexiotenee of the cardinal temd lirst named. 

* iMainaBaineludes the whole, and is ec|ually ascetic; Sramani feminine, equal to monk 
and nun. Sakya is olten called the great .Sraniana. 

Bunsen’s controversy with Gladstone, and his work on the eon.stitution of the church 
(published in 1847) set this matter clearly in the light in vilueh I viewed it; Bunsen 

f s on the congregational ehiireh as the only true one, says the clergy ehiiich is (ireg- 
with pricstcralt ainl (essentially untenable, contends tiiat the liitiire eliureh must 
the former kind, and adds tint the reformation virtually e.'itiiignished the clergy 
church. So Sakya argued and instituted in opposition to the cleric exorbitances of tn» 
.Kahmans. 

Il 
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a priest. But his character is anomalous, as is that of everything about him ; 
anti the learned Baucldhas of Nepaul at the present clay universally adiuit the falling 
ofi‘ from the true faith. We have in these books, li/tik'ihun, Srdi»ikas, Chailakas, 
and Sdki/a Vansika.%* bound by their primitive rules for ten days (in memory 
of the olden time) and then relea.sed from them ; tonsured, yet married; osten¬ 
sibly monks, but really citizens of the world. 

From any of the above the Vq/ra Avhdnja is drawn indiscriminately; he 
keeps the keys of the no longer open trt'asury; and he is surrounded by miton- 
aurcil followers, -who now present themselves for the llr.st time. I pretend not to 
tra (!0 with historical nicety all the changes whiidi marked the progress of Bud¬ 
dhism as a ])ublic institute and creed of millions up to the period of the dispersion: 
but I am well aware, that the, primitive doctrines were not, bi’Caiise they could 
not be, rhiklUj adhered to, when what I hold to liave heeii at lirst tlie clo.set spec¬ 
ulation of some pliilosoplier.s, bad become the d'ominant creed of bu’ge kingdoms. 
That the latter character wa.s, however, assumed by Buddhism in the plains of 
India for cenluricst before llie dispersion, seems cerlain; and, a.s many pensons may 
urge that the thing in question is the dominant public iuslitnie, not the closet 
speculation, ami that whateccr discipline pi-evailcd before, the dispersion must bo 
held for primili\e and oi tho lox, 1 can only observe that the ancient books of the 
Saugatas, whilst tliey glance at siudi (dl.inges as I ha\e adverted to, do so in the 
language of censiire ; and that, upon the whole, I still strongly imdine to the opin¬ 
ion tlial genniue or priinill\e Bnddhisin (so 1 eautiously jlirased it originally) 
rejected the distiuetion of Clrnia li /.{liciifi; that the use of the word priest 
by Upliain, is generally inacenrab'; and Unit the ,SVoq//(a of the Bnddhist triad 
ought to Inue been iinariably rendered by Bemusat into ‘ congregalion of the 
faithful' or ‘ idunadi,’ add ue; er into ‘elergy’ or ‘ priestliood.’ Bemusat indeed 
Booms to consider (Ohxrri-dtions, and •'!!',) these phrases as synonymous; .and 

yet the qm’stion which their discrimination in\<dv<‘s is one which, in respect to 
our own religion, has been liercidy agitated for luindi'eds of years; and still, by the 
very slnules of that discriiiiiiiation, chielly marks the subsisting distinction between 
the various (Jlmrclies of Christ! 

*An inscription at Katli identife.s the splendid .S'db'ivW/aom with the bead of the 
Sakii tiibc, winch is that ol Sakya Smba. The Sal;ya-Vansika.s, or jiooplc of the race 
of Si'ikya, aiipcarcd in Nepaul as refugees from llrahmaii bigotry, some time after Bud- 
dbisin bad lieen )ilanled in tbesi' bills. Bakya is imivi-rsallv allowed to liave been 
the son of king Smlhodana, sovereign of klagadba, or Itibar (Kosala says Wilson, who 
calls it a dcpciuliuu'v of Biliarb lie is said to have been born in tiie “ Stbdna of 
Kapila Mmii,” at (J.uiga Sagara, according to some ; in Oudo, as others say. His 
birth place was not neeessarilv witliin his lather’s kingdom. lie may have been born 
wl'cn Ins fatlicr was on a pilgrimage to the .slirinc of the .saint Kapila. Sakya died, 
according to my authorities, in Assam, and left one son named Bahula Bliadra. (See 
C.soma de Koros in No. 20 of .loiirnal of Bengal Asiatic, Society for origin of Siikya-Van- 
sika. Their primitive .sect was Tat la, their next Kapila in Oade, whence they migrated 
into Nepaul.) The M.ika.s were Kshatriyas of the .solar line, .according to Bauddha 
authorities : nor is it any proof of the e.ontrai'y that they appear not in the Brah- 
manic.al genealogies. See note in the sequel. 

f f Kven if we begia with Asoka we can luirdly assign lass than six to eight centuries 
for Buddhist predominance, nor less tlnm about double tliat duration for more or 
leas of prevalence in tlie plains of India. (See note at page 76.) 
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Following* the authority he has relied on, Mr. Upham was at liberty, llioro- 
fore, to adopt a sense which would consist with my interpretation ol' ]>hrasos 
such as ho alluded to, and which, of course,! ibuiid copiously scattered o^erthe 
worlds I consulted. 

I always rendered them ad\isedly into Knt;li^h, so as to exclude tlie idea of a 
priesthood, hecause I had pi’e\iou8ly satislied inyseli’, hy separate iiujuiry and velloc- 
tion that that cardinal tenet was repugnant to the j^vnius of llu' cret'd, and repu¬ 
diated hy its piiiuitive teachers, d'his important pitiiit may have beiMi ^\r^»Jlo^ly 
detorniined hy mo; but assuredly the dtUerniinatioii of i(. u]ion s\udi *iiouuds 
as Mr. Upliaiids is perfectly futile. Such words as .and y/uuf/z/u, ( wliiL'li, 
by the way, are the correct forms of tlie 1 >iu*;n.‘s» 7^ ?and (in> J i > Ln''So 
Pme-re,) no more necessarily i^eaii prieS, elerjry, than do the Latin y/rf /cs and 
viiUf(%'i as a]>p]ied to ('hrislimiily, as lit lie can siuh a sense hea^criln'd to the word 
Bhikslnt, which means ‘ meiidiiant* fiiar;’ and as for tlie we;d Sanyhn^ it is iiidis- 
putahlo that it docs mean ///cru/y priest,** and that it d-.h's mean/fVru/Zy 
^ con;;T(‘^^a(ion.’ 

If, as JhJmusat andUphani np^s'ar to iu.dst is tlie ea^e, (oi'ry monaslie follower 
of Iluddlia 1)0 a prie.-t, tluai JLindva or B m/el' must ]>e rendei(‘d into l‘hif;li.-li hy 
the\\oj-d ‘ eh‘r^'‘yman.’ But t out'will still i(“iu..in as nmeli dillerenci' between 
Bandya and S:inp:ha as, in Chiistian esiifualion, hi'twi'en an ordinary parson of 
the present day, and on(‘ of the in.^pired primiti\e prol’e.N.^ors. Of old, the spirit 
descended u]>oii all ftlilo*; and S.mjdia. was thi^ li.ill(*\V(‘(l and <4if(ed con;j:ie^a- 
tion. But the glory has passed away, and tlie term Ikmui long sanctilied and set 
apart. So lias, in part, and for similar reason'^, 1 lie nord Arliata. But Bandya, 
as a geneiie title, and Biiikshu, Sravaka, and C‘h:iilaka,t asspecitic ones, are still 

Ohscrviitioiis, p. 03. 

*lUi.il.sIni in)W appears to he the word rendered pric'st hy us in t'eylon. Put it 
is uu'juestioii.ddv nieiidie.mt, liolv l»eg,L!.ii, as T!irr>> Js NdyuLa m Sup<‘jlor and Z posz/’a 
Servitor, of a Convent. See Fahian, 12, l/J, 221. 

fTlic ]*os^Ii)le• Jiieaning of tins wool has employed i*n vain the sagarity of sundry 
crities in its jiroper lorm of />‘o/rC/o ( V,nnliin it i.s puie San.sk nt, .signifying a pi‘rson 
eiit th'd to revermice, and is deiivi d i’loin Vaixhtnu. 

Ktiually curious and instruelne is it to liiiil in the. Hdnshnt reeords of Umllliism 
the solution of so imuiy eiiignias coUeeted hy tr.oclhus fnuu all jiaits of .Asia, e <trt<fr, 
Klphiiistoiu-'s luouiul IS a geuuni<‘ Cliaitya, and its piojau’ name is or tlie 

placa* of the ]iveeious relie. 'fhe mouml is a toml> l<‘m]de. 'I’ln* ^'liiunih fontm 
Ckiisfl <(U<n-i<i" of tlie jioet, is mure tine of llmhUusut than even of tin most jier- 
verted mo<!(d of Chnstiaiiily ; the rcc.sv* luung ]irol>ahly tlie sanii', originally, in refer- 
enee to liolh creeds,cr: , ]ierseeution ami niai tyidoni, with eou.sepiuuit diviij<‘ lioiiours 
to the suflerers. 3'he 7>*c./c^///cv, liowever, have in tliis matter gone a stip liiriherin 
the desiamding scale of representative adorat ion than the Catliolies; loi tiny worship 
the meriMniage of that structure wlin-h is devoted to the enshrining (d tlie relies of 
their saints ; they worsliip tin' nreliiteetural model or form of tin* C7/c////c,. 

The CImiiya ol S.imhhuiia h in Xi'ynid is alliianed to rovoY J/foU rnyyit Swayamhhu, 
or th(5 seli'-ex-istenl, in the form of llaim* : iioi was theie ever anything c.i-ciiisuc o\ 
tinusm in the <‘omieetioii of tomb and lemph* : for (dudlyaH were always dedicated to 
the i^ehdial Jimidhu'i, not only ni Ni/miif, ])ul in the ])laiiis of India, as the 
Ckaitifiis of SancJiif ol (!y<K ^tud of //dy, demoiistiatic The Jjhf/diii lUuldkds ajipear 
in the oldest monuments of the continent ami islands. 

+ Buddhist mouacliisni agrees surprisingly with (dinstian, whether owing to Nestif- 
riaii infusion among the Uigliurs or otherwise. Thus there are several oidcis of monk* 
in both ; iu the former mendicant saints, naked or scantly clothed saints, and learned 
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evory-day names of every-day people, prie.Nts, if it must be so, but as I conceive, 
ascetics or monks merely. In the thick nigbt of ignorance and superslilion 
which still envelopes Tibet, the people fancy they yet behold Arhatas in the 
persons of their divine Ijamas. No such imagination however jiossesses the heads 
of the followers of Buddha in Nepaul, Ceylon, or Indo Ohina ; though in the last 
mentioned country the name Arhala is ])opularly applied to the modern order of 
the clergy, an order growing there, as in Nep.iul, (if my opinions be sound) out of 
that deviation from the primitive g'onius aial type of the system which re.sulted 
netarssarily from its popular dillusiou as the rale of life and practice of whole 
nations. 

In conclusion I would observe, that, in my apprehension, TlemusatVs interprets* 
lion ol tile various senses of the Tiiadic doctrine is neilher vi'ry coniplote, nor 
very accurate. In a religious ]ti)int, ol view, by the lirst incinber is understood 
the founder of the creed, and all rvho, following his stcjrs, ha\e reached the full 
rank of a Maliayiinika Buddha; by the second, the law or scriptures of the sect: 
and by the third, the congregation of the faiilit'nl, orprimitire church, or body 
ol original disciples, or any and ('very assemblage of true, i. c., of nionastical 
obserrers of the law, past or pre-enf. 

In a philo-opbical light, the ]>re,edence of Buddha or of Dharma indicates the 
theistic or atlu'istic school. A\ith the foi'im'r, Buddha is inlidlectual essence,§ 
the ellicient cause oi all, and iindi'rivi'd. Bliarma is nial(*rial essence,|| the plastic 
cause, and underived, a co-e(iual binnity with Buddha; or elVi; the plastic cause, as 
before, but. dependent and di'rived from Buddha. Sangba is (h'rivial from, and 
compounded of Buddha and Dharma, is their collective energy in the state of 
action; the immediate ^o]>('rati( e c;iuse of creation, its type or its agent.* With 
the latter or atheistic, schools, Dharma is Dna na/iira, nniltor .as the sole 
entity, invested with intrinsic actirity and intelligence, the ellicient and material 
cause of all. 

Buddha i.s derivative from Dharma, is (he active and intelligent force of nature, 
lirst put otf from it and then operating upon it. Saiigha is the resu/t of that 
operation ; is emhryotic cre;ition, the Ij'pe and .sum of all specilic forms, which 
arc spontaneously orolved from tlie union of Buddha with Dharm;r.*t The 

aaints like the 1 raiieiseims, Duniinieans, etc*., and all of both creeds are usually social 
thou*;!! livnmts ul.so tie lounil. ^ ’ 

§ Ui Jind Ihn^ ‘the iuU'll.'ctiiiil esscni'c is lUtddha.' 

W Ui J)-, innn, ‘ the led ling, sustain 11 ; or c,j'i;taining sulistance is 

Dhar.i.ii ’ Praknlcnciin i/i I'i-kjhk, ‘the iiuiterial goddes* is/Vvyiut,’one ol the 

names ol Diiariiia. i’lie word I'nijiia is coiiijioniided of tlie intensive prelix pra 
^id J,m,m wisdom, or jna, to know. It imports the supreme wisdom of nature’. 

-IS the universal sulistiatum, is that wliieh sup]iort.s all form and iiuality in 
space. I tic JUmIUlui Jlliurmu is tlie e.vaet .'iiuivalent of the lirahvianical Malra. 
Malm IS tliat wliieli measures .space ; D/m.rwm th it wliicli .siiiiports form and (iimlity 
m space; liiilli are very .just and .ihilo.sopliieal ideas relative to what we call matter 
and suli.,taiiee. liie subUans or supporter oi all jilueiiomciia, whatever its nature ig 
JJlianna. * 

^ * Pam tula ii'ifmika ill Samjha, ‘the iimltitudiiions essence iaSanqlai:’ multitude ig 
the d agiiosis ol the versatile imiver.se, as uiiitv is of that of .-Uistraction 

*t Pr ijivwpanalmaUiM Jaijaiah, irom Prajna and Upaya, the world. Upaya is thg 
energy ol Pmjna. 
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above are ilio principal distinctions; otlicvs there are wliicli I cannot vonturo here 
to dwell on. 

With regard to lldninsat.s remark, I'uit t/uc Ics iroi.f ikhus soiii p/ac/^s sur/a 
maine niveau, coiniiie /c.s trois represenfa/iona dee memee e/res dans les planches 
de M. Ilodf/son avec cette difference <jue sur ccUes-ci, >Sani/ha ed a droite, cl Dhanna it 
ijauche," I may just add, that the placing of hlani/ha to the right is a niendy ritual 
t('chnicality, conformable to the pdjd of the Dal •shindchdrasd and that all tiu' pliilo- 
sophtu'.s and religionists are agreed in postponing- htanpha to Dhanna. 

1 possess very nuiny drawings cvliibiting the arrangement, nientimied by loanu- 
sat; but all subservient to more ritual ])in’poses and cousiapiently worthy of no 
serious attention. Tlie d/n/uutun/, or variorum text of the I'njdris of the present 
day, displays an infinite \arielyof tbrniula.,'! illustrate<l by con'e.9]ioiiding sculp¬ 
tural and pictorial de\ices, euiboiSed in those works, aiid transferred from tbc-ni 
to tho walls and interior of temph s e\i,-ting all <uer the \alley of .\i-paul. 

T]1K SWAI’.II.WIKaI iJOC'I'ltlNK. 

1. All things are, governed or perfeett d by Swabhava:j I too am governed by 
Swabhiiva. (Aslda Hdhasrila.) 

1'. It is proper for the worshipper at tl*i.' linn-of woi'sliip to rellect thus: 1 am 
Air/iji/a,§ and the object of my worship is Xirli-pta,; 1 am that (led (I.strara) Ut 
whom I address m^elf. 'I'lius meditating, the worshii))iei- slioiilil make pdjd to 
all tho celestials; for example, U> \ ajra fdatwa liadilba, let him pay his tidora- 
tions, first, by recollecting that all things with their ]’ija Manlras come from 
.Swabhiiva in this order:—from the rija \\ of the letter 'i', air; from that of the 
letter It, fire; from that of the letter \, or IS, u.stej^; an-'f from that of the letter 
L, (-arth; and from that cd' the letter .‘-S, .Mount .Siimerii. On the summit cd' 
.Sumerii is a lotus of jireeious stone.-, and aho\e I In- l.itu--, a moon crescent, upon 
which sits, supremely oxalled, Aiijra .Salwa, .Vnd ^is all (othei-) tilings proci-eil 
from ywabh.-'tva, .so also does Vajra .Satwa, thence called tho .self-existent.' * 
(I'njd Kdnda.) 

;!. All things and beings (in the versatile uui\er;-.e) \\ Inch are alike perishable, false 
as a ilreain, tre.aeberons as a iidrage, proceed, aeeoriling lo some, from .Swubluiva. 
(nature), tmd according to olbei-s, fnun (Jod (Is-wara ); ;iud hence it is said, that 
.Swabhiiva and I.swara are es.seutially one, ililfering oidy in name.*! (Ashta 
Sdhasrika.) 

* The tbeistic sects so oidl tbeuisclvcs, styling tb(>ir opjiosiles, the Sirahliaril-ns and 
Prajuihas. ]\imacha ras. d'iie Paaniitil.as. too, often dc.signa.tc the Tan!i-daiss\\y 
tile lutlei inline, which is eiiuivaleiit to lert-haii.led. 

t Si-c. the classdied enunieiation of tlie piinei]i.d ohjeels of Batuldha worsliip a|i|.rii- 
ile.l t.o this pai.cr. 

I ,S'(/-o, own, and hhara, initnre. Idiosyiiciasis. 

§ Intact and intangible, indcj.cndcnt. || Hool, radix, sccl. 

■’’‘This may teach us caution in tin- inter]nctalion of tcnirs. J iiiiilci.stand the dogma 
to annomicc, that infiiiitc intelligence is as mm-li a. |)ait of the .system of niilmt.i.s 
linite. The mystic ullu.sioii to tlic aliihabet inqioits nothing mole than its being tin- 
indisjiensalile instnuiu-nt ami means oi' knowl.-dge oi- wisdom, whicli the JJad.dhists 
believe man lias the t.apacity of jierfeotiiig iiji lo tile -standaul of iiilinity. 

’‘J .See note on No. 3, on tin- yalnd.-a. system. 

J 
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4. At tlie g-enoral dissolution of all things, tLe four elements shall be absorbed 
iii HAnij(ikdr(i-Akdm (sheer space) in this order:—earth in water, water in fire, lire 
in air, and air in Akasa, and Akasa in Sunyata, and Siinyata in Tathatii,* and 
Tathata in Biiddlia, (which is Maha Sdnyataf) and Diiddha in Bhavana, and Bhii- 
vana in Swabhava. And when existence is again p\'olved, eacdi shall in the in¬ 
verse order, ])i'og'i’oss from the oilier. From that Swabliava, which communicates 
it.s properly of inlinity to Ak.asa, proceeded into being, in Akasa, the letter A, and 
the rest of Ihe letters; and from the letters Adi-Bnddha} and the other Buddhas; 
and from the. Buddhas the Bodlii-Satwas, and from them lho(l\o elements, with 
their ^hja Mantras.§ Such is the S\v.lbh.i\ika Sansara ; which San.sarn(universe) 
constantly revolves between I’ravrilti and Nirvritti, like a potter’.s wheel. (Dinja 
Amddmi). 

•'). Mahii Siinyata is, according to some Swkbhava, and according to others, 
l.swara it i.s like, the ethereal e.xpan.se, and self-sustained. In that Mahii-Siin- 
yala, the letter A, with the Vija Mantra of UpaYa,|| and the chief of all the 
Y ija Mantra.s of the letters, became manifc'st. (liakdid lihagarnti.)** 

0. .Some say creation is from God: if so, what is the use of Yatna or of 
Karmar'*t 'I'liat which made all things, will preserve and dealroy them; that 
which goverirs Nirvritti governs I’l-avritti also, (liuddha Vhtiritra Kdcga.) 

7. Till' Sandal tree freely communicates it.s fragrance to him who teai'S off its 
harli. Who is not delighti'd with ils odour f It is from .Sw.i’ihava. (K<dp(dald.) 

H. TIui elephaut’.9 cub, if he liud not leades.s and thorny creepers in the green 
wood, becomes thin. The crow avoids the ripe mango.*|: The cause i.s still 
.Swabliava. (lut/palaid.) 

!). Who sharpened the^lhor^J,? W^ho gave their varied forms, colours, and habits 
to the deer kind, and to the bird.s f .Swabliava! It i.s not according to the will 
(ickekkii) of any ; and if there he no desire or intention, there can be no intender 
or de.signer.t* fBuddha Chaip'/ra.J 


* Tnthfda, ,says the coimneiit, is Siitiia Jiigaiia; and Bhivaiia i.s lUuim or Salta, i. <■., 
sheer entity. 

t .See note on i|Uotalion 1 of .section on Adi-Buddha. 

7 Here again I niiglit repeat the caution and remark at i|Uotatinn 2. I have ehsewherc 
uh.served tliat Sind/hncikn texts, dill'erently intei'iireteil, form the ha.si.s of the Aisimriha 
doctrine, as well as that the Ihuhlhas of the Stmhkavika^, who derive their eapa- 
eitv of identifying Ihomselves w ith the first inuse from nature, vd/iV/i is that rniisf, uru 
as largely gii'ted as t.lie liiiddlias of tin' Aisirarikas, deriving the same eapaeity from 
A<li ■Biidd/ia, who is (hat euK.sr. .See reniaiks on Ueiiuieat in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic. .Society, Nos, tig, ,‘53, and ,‘5}. 

gA. tlminiiigliiiin has I'ouiid this literal symlKilie re]ireseiitation of the elements, and 
also that of the tl'iad at IShilsa. .See, Ids Bhi/sa. Tapes, ji. 35fi f. 

II Vpdiiii, tlie ex|iedieiit, the energy of nature in a state of activity. See the note 
on No 0 of the section Adi-Saiajha. 

**■ I'lic Jtnkska B/idf/ariili is the same worlc as the Brajad Jitruniitn. 

*-|-.‘5ee the note on ipiotation <1 of tlii.s head. )'(dim and Jxai'aai may here be ren¬ 
dered hy intellect and iiiorahly. 

*7'I’liese are a.ssuiiied facts in Natural History; hut not correct. 

f'* Here is jilaiiily aunnuiieed that denial of self-eonseiousness or personality in the 
mils'll fiiiisariim which eoii.slitnl.es the great defect of llie Sa-ahharil.a jilulosophy . 
and if this denial amount to atlieisiii, the Sivahharikas are, for the iuo.st jiart, atheists ; 
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10. The conch, which is worthy of all praisi', hri.^^ht ;is tlio moon, r.ilod lirst 
among- excellent things, and which i» hcu-voh-nl to all aenti<m(, h.'iiig.s, though it 
be itself inseUiSato, yields its molodiotis luiisii-, pui-olx by rt-ason of Swahhiiva. 
(Kalpalald.) 

11. That hands and feet, and holly and hack, and head, in dm-, organs of 
whatever Irind, are found in the womb, the wi.se ha\e atU-ihntod (o Sw:iljlia\a; and 
the union of the soul or life (Afmd) with body, is also .S\vabba\a. ( 
Chdritrn Kda/a.) 

12. From Swahhiiva (nature) all things proceeded; by .S.vablniva all Ibiiig.s are 
preserved. All tlicir diU'erence.s of structure and of habits are from Swabhilva. 
and from Swablnlva comes their destruction. All things an- regulated (xiuhl/ia) 
by Swahhiiva. Swabhiiva i.s known as the Supreme. (Pn,'d Kdm/u, from Hie 
P.(ikt/id lihivjamti, where the .substance is found in siimlrv pa".sage.s. ) 

Id. Akdfia\% Swiibhiivika, because it is established, governed periecteil (ituiUlha). 
by its own force or nature. All things are absoi-bed in it : it is uncreated or 
eternal; it is revealed by its own force ; it is tin- essence (A/nta" J of creation, 
pre.servaliou, and destruction ; it is the essence of the live element', ; it is iiilhiile; 
it i,s intellectual essence (llijdJtandlinilui). The, li ve eoloiir.s are projier toil; and 
the live lluddhas ; and the letter,s. It is* Siinyala.; ,self-supported ; omnipresent: 
to its e,sseuc -0 heloiig both Pravrilti and Xirvritti. Thi,s Akiisa, which is omni¬ 
present, and e,sseiitfallv iiitelloctual,* because iiilinite things arc ahsorhed into it, 
is declared to bo inliiiite. From the inlinile nature of this .\k.isa were pi-odneed 
all moving things, each in its own time, in due proces.sion from aiiolher, and with 
its proper dillerenco of form and habits. I'Tom the seercit nature of Akii.sa pro- 

their denial also of a moral ruler ol’ the univcr.se being a necessary .si ipnd to it. 
I'Acepting, however, a .small and mean sect of tiieiii, lliey all allirm eternal iieei-ssarv, 
entity ; nor do any of them reject the soul’s existeneo beyond the grave, or the doelniie 
ol atoiii'inent. Still Ncwtoii’.s is, npon the wlmle, tlie liglil, judgment, ‘/>eus siiii'jjriii’i- 
th-iiiiit cl (h)iiiinio nihil att nisi fa! mn cl ixitnra.' The .Siciilihii cilcii at leiiipfs to deilV iialnre 
arebnta.sadeonfusioiioteau.se and elleel Bill, in a sei ions leligious point ol view. 
Mail to perceive any superioiiiy possessed by Hie iiiiniateilal paiiflieism of Hie Biab- 
niaiii.sts over the niatei'ial jiantlieisiii of \\w ]>iiihihist!i. Ah tnnpsyeliosi.s and alisorpHon 
are comiiioii to both. Both admit eteni.d necessary, entity or a siilisl.iiis for pli.e- 
noiiieiiii ; both admit iiitelleet ; both deny two elassa.s ol pliauioiiieii.i as well as two 
siibstaiiti'S forlbeiii; both allirm the lioiiiugeiicousiiess and nnreiitity of all plueiioiiien.i, 
and lastly, both leave the iiersoiiality and active doiiiimon of tile otusa caiisartnu 
ill ob.M-mity. 

’ 'One I omnient on the coinnienl says, Alinti here means s//erH or uIki/u, i. c., Hie 
ubi of ereaiion, etc. 

“ ^tlAsii is here understood as synonymous viith /Vidii/c/d, tliiit is, as Hie ideineiital 
state of all Hungs, the universal idu and uiuiliis of iiriiiuil entity, in a, state of ali.slvo - 
film from all .spirilie forms: and it is wmthy of note, that :iiiiid,st these jiiiiiial tiriii- 
eiple.s, intelligence lias admission. It i.s therefore .'illiniied to lie a iieee>s:iry eiis, or 
eternal ]iortioii of the .sj'steiii ol naliire, tliougli separated from .sell'-conseiousiiess or 
peisomdil.y. In the same, niamii-r, Pntjitii, the .suiii of all things, J/ica nxfnrx^ is 
declared to lie eternal, and es.sentially intoliiui.ut^ lliougli a niatei i.d priiiriple. 

t fieeret nature of Akas<i., that is, /JZ'c.sa or A'/Zirr has no sensible (■ogiiiz;ible propor- 
ties siieb as belong to the ordinary elements. The gradual evolution of :dl Ihingstiii 
Pravrilti and their revolution into Nirvritti being perpel iial, seem to ]irove that the 
Buddhist Suiiyat.i is not noHiiriguess, but niHier the utterly iiisenit;i1i!e eliann-ter of 
the ultimate scniimi rernm. 
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ceeded likewise, together with the Fyo Mantra of each one, air with its own 
mobility; and from air, fire with its own heat; and from fire, water with its 
intrinsical coldness; and from water, earth with its own proper solidity or heaviness; 
and from earth. Mount Sumoru with its own substance of gold, or with its own 
sustaining power and from Sumeru, all the various kinds of 

trees and vegetables; and from them, all the variety colours, shapies, llavours, and 
fragrances, in leaves, flowers, and fruits. Each dcriied its essential property (as 
of fire to burn) from itself; and the order of it.s proce.s.sion into exi.stenee from tlio 
one jirccedent, by virtue of Swabhava,) operating in time. The several manners 
of going ])eculiar to the .si.v classe.s of animate beings (four-leg^ged, two-legged, 
etc.) and their .seieral inode.s of tnrtfi, (oiijiarou.s, ctc.§) nil proceeded from 
Swnhhnvn. From Hie >S'uabJi.'iva of e.ieh nian.sion or Jiabi/at resulted 

file differiuices existing fjidweiui tin' sever.al alioites of ,a.ll file six ordiu’s of animate 
beings. The existence of the fodus in the womb proceeds from the Swabhava 
of file union of male and female; and its gradual growth and assumption of 
flesh, bones, sliin, and organs, is caused by tlie joint energy of tlie Swaldiiiva of tho 
teius, and tliat of fiiiie, or the Hwabhi'ua of tlie liutiis, operating in time. Tlie 
proe.e.ssion of all things from liivf h, through g-vadual increase, to maturity, and 
thence, llirough g:radual decay, to death,'resuKs spoiit.a.neon.sly from the nature of 
eacli lieing ; as do the dillevences appropriated to the faculties of tlie souses 
and of the mind, and to those exteinal things and internal,''which arc perceived 
by them. S|ieech and sustenance from dressed food in manKind, and tlie want of 
speecli and the eating of grass in qiiadrupi ds, togetfier with the birth of birds 
from eggs, of insects from sm at, and of flu- (iods (IFvaFk) without parentage 
III any ,«ort : all the.se main Is proeeeil from Swabhiiia. (Uomment on tho 
I’djii /wuidi/, quot.ation i;f.) 

TJIF. .\ISW.\IirKA* Sy.STKM. 

1. The .self-existent (led is the sum of perfections, infinite, external, without mem- 
Iku's or p,a.ssions; one with all things (in Pravrillij, and separate from nil things (in 
Nirvritti), inliniformed and formless, the essence of l’ra\ritli and of Nirvrittit. 
{Sirai/anihhii Piintiia.) 

t by virtue of Swalihava and of time .say.s another eoiiiinent ; llms time .stands out 
like space, as a, .somelliiiig snperior to all (iliamonieiia, and both are i|aa,si deified Iw 
IJiiddliists and hy I’liahiiianisis. 

S I’ly eteietera, iiiidrrst.uid e 7 ie,r,,.s-uioie I’.ialimaiioniin, Tliat 7 tm/ 7 /i/,™i forms an in¬ 
tegral paitol the liidi.iii plnlosophy is stillieieiillv lu'oved by the iiraUitiide of terms 
and elassihealiotis eommon to it, and to Itrahmanism. The'tlieogony and eosmooiuiv 
ot the lalbr are I'Xjiiesslv those ol' the loimer, with smidry additions'only, n liieli serve 
to prove the |ioslenont\ ofilate, ami si liiMiialieal seeession,'of tlie Ihuhlhisls iil t'oiisiri 
ill his coiirM' ol plhlesopliv, noliees Hie ahseiiee of a .seeptieal .sehool ’aiiiom.st the 
Indian pliilo.sophers when fully e\|ilaiiied, will .supply the desidentiiiii • 

and 1 would iieie notiee the |ire,0)01011011 with wliieli we are now I'onstantly diawiiio 
geiicr.d eonelusioiis iidative to the scope of Iniliaii s]ieenlation, from a kiiowled'm id 
the liuihmami'al wriHiigs only-.-wri(iMg.s e.pialled or suipa-ssed in iiiuiilier and \”aluo 
by those ol^ the JliKldhixIs, .A/ois, and otlier dissenters from the e.xtstiug orthodox 
sYSiem ol and FiiiFoirc I'Toiii bswara ‘God.’ 

the versatile universe; MrrrHU, its ()]i])osile, this’ world" and the ne.xt 
/■nirrtDi is eomiiomided of J'ni, an infensitive, and rrit/t, action, oecniiatioii’ 
jroin the root ivi, to lilow as the wind ; Kim-itti, of Kir, a jirivative, and vrifti, .as before’ 
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2. He whose image is Sunyata, who is like a cyplier|| or point, infinite, unsus- 
taiued (in Niryritti), and sustained (in Pva^ritli), whose essence is Xirvritti, of 
whom all things are forms (in Pravritti), and who is yet formless (in Xirvritti), 
who is the Iswara, the first intellectual essence, the Adi-l»uddhn, was re\ealed 
by his own will. This self existent is he whom all know as the only true Being; 
and, though the state of Xirvritti he his proper and enduring state, yet, for the sake 
of Pravritti, (creation), liaving hccome Punclui-jnauatiuika, lie produced the live 
Ihiddhas tlius:—from 8uvisuddhadharnKi-dhatuja~jn;in.i, Vaiioehana, tht‘ su- 
pnmady wise, irom whom proeeed tlie (dcmumt of Al<U((, tlio organ of sight, and 
colours: and IVom Adarsana-jnaiia, Akshohhya, fr(mi wlioiii proceed tli<‘ ek'nient 
of air, the organ of hearing, aJid all sounds: and Irom j*jnf \aa<‘k>ljaua-j]i;jna, lhit?ja 
SanJhha^a, fro 2 ii wJiom jn-oceed the clciiiciif (d* fii'f', (l;e (Ugaii of sfm 11, and all 
odours; and iVom Santa-jn.lna, Aniitaldia, from whom proecMsl tiu' element ol 
water,tlie organ of ta^l(‘,and all sa\ours; and from Ki‘il\aniishlha-jn;iiia., AmoLdia 
Siddha, from wlioin ]U‘oceed tlu* eh'UKmt of (nrth, the organ of touch, and all 
the sen.-jhlo ]n’op(‘)ties of outward things dependent thereon. All these live 
Ihiddlias ai’e Pravritti-karmanas, or th(‘authors of eroation. d'hey possi'ss the 1i\e 
th(‘ liw.' eoliuirs, the li\e noafiv/x, and tlu* live vehicles.* The li\(* (di*- 
’iieiits, live organs of siuise, and live respective uhjecist of sen^e, are forms of 
them.I And tin se five Ihuhllias each produced a Bodlii-Sal wa, (fi>r tlu^ dtdail, 
se(‘ Asiatic Sc'.eielv’;# Transactions, vol, x\i.) Tlie live llodlii-Salwas are Sri.>li1i- 
k.irnninas, or (lie immediate agents of creation; and each, in his tmai, having 
become Sarvegiuja, (invi'sted with all (pialilios, (»r invested with tin' llirva- ///t/n/s,t 
produvt'd all thing' by Ids fiat. (('oinment (»n (plot. 1.) 

d. All things e.\ist(mt {in the versalile universe) pyu-eeu^froin .-ome cause (//<■///): 
tliat cause is the l\>lh:igiita§ (A<U-lUiddha) ; and that wliicli is the cause id 

Ij 'i'iiis is the sviiihol i.)r the Triad ajnl <>( the S.iktis. 

' S- ‘ ApJielldlX A 

fir Alaiia-, as the .'•ana id' tlu* laenlties of sens(‘, he i'Xehaletl, \ve may ivnder (lie 
pas'^aei' .is lieie ; cKe vv Jiin.st say ehaiiejits, oigans, ami ol'|' ' 1s 

A Tile live j)liijiiiii ai«‘ saiil to he /V/Z'/e/' Jiuhnid, .utd 

I'liiii'hii uJ.i'iiii. lleliee my iamjet luie that aie nil'll.' pel soil I Iir.l1 1 < ais, 

m < Ol (ling to ,1 Ihei.stie tlaoiv, t>t tlu'plneiieniena ol Ihr sensihlr wmhl. 'i'iie sixtii 
Vlntutii is, in like manner, the ieoii am! souo-e of the si'th sense, ami its 

ohjret, or ami Olio /.r’,, the peieipielil pniieiple, sold of the seimes, oi 

in1ein.il seime, and moral jih.enomemi. Mmios is the Hhaio. J>lioroiio the liohuia^ 
and f lion mo\\{c AijoloiiK, mind, inetiLal aiipreheiismii and tin' ajipropi i.de ohjeets 
of .‘-ueli a])]>ieliension, <ii all things ]\Iind is tlie seat (d eonsrioii.sm‘S'> ami peieeptmn, 
vvlialev er ll'' esM-nee, and is the elieetive e.iilse (d' all sen sat ion a tid pel ( eplion. 

^Tiiis important word is componmled of ToUm^ thus, ami ijolo. gone or got, lyid 
is expI.uiH'il Ml ilnee ways Fiist, thus got orohlaiin'l, in., the rank ol a To! 
ohtaimjd hy olwivain-e of tli<‘ rules pre-a'rilied lor tin-<ii (juisition ofpeiteel wisdom, 
of wliieh ae(|ui.sitioll, tol.d ee.ssiition of iurtlis is the ellieielit eolisi'ipieJiee Second, thus 
gone, / , tin* nmlo.'ac existein e ol the ToiliAojolo , gone so e,s- ncn r (o ri’t om , iiioi tal 
hiitli.s having h(*eii elosml, ami Kirn iffi olit.dned, hy jHultjition ol L'nowJcdge 
Third, gone iii the same nniiiiier a.x it ol tiny (hiitli or hiitlis) came ; tlie .seeptieal aud 
necessitarian eonelusmn of t lio.'ic who lieKl tliat holh metemjKs) elm.sis ami altsoi jitum 
are heyond our intelh'ct (as ohjeets of know leilge), ami imhgemlenl. of our ell'oit-. fas 
ohjeets <d do.siie and a\ ersioii —-as contiiigeneies to whiih we aie liahle) , ami that Hot/ 
which causes hirlhs, causes likcwisi* nijorr ) i\\r idtimate lessiition ol tin in. 

K 
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(versatile) existence is tbe cause of tlie cessation or extinction of all (such) 
existence : so said Saltyn Sinha. {Bhadm Kalpdvaddiia.)* 

4. Body is compounded of the live, elenionta; st)ul, which animates it, is an emana¬ 
tion from the sell-existent. [Sirm/aiithliu-l’iirdiia.) 

d. 'J'ho.so who haw sii/ibred many torments in this life, and have been burned in 
hell, shall, if they piously' serve the Tri Ilatna (or yr/urf), e,seapo from the cvil.s of 
both. {Avaddva Kalpaldla.) 

(i. Suhandhu (a Knja of Ijenares) was childless. lie devoted Iiirn.self to the 
wor.ship of Iswara (Adi-15uddha;) and by 1 he p-raec (d' Iswava a supar-cane was pro¬ 
duced from his .semen, from whicli a son was born to him. The race remains 
to this dav, and is called Ikshava .\liu. (Araildita luiljxthifd.) 

7. When all was void, perfect void, [Siiiiya, .Mahi'i Siinya] the Iriliteral syllable 
became manifesi, th(> iir.sl created, the imbrablv sjdeiidid, surrounded by .all 
the radical letters (Vija Al.-.diara.) as by a necklace. In that . tunj, he who i.s 
present in all thinps, formless and pa,ssionless, and who po.^siesi's Ihi; 'I’ri Ihft.ui, 
w’as produced by'his own will. 'I'o him 1 m ike adoration. (Aa'iiijainblid-Pufdna.) 

TH].; KAK.MiKAt .sysru.M. 


1. From the. union of Upaya and Drajna.j arose .Manas, the lord of the s(‘nses, 
and from Manas proceeded the ten \i"tues and the ten vices; so said Siikva 
Siiiha. \l)irya AraddmA. 

The e]iilliet TnllnUiiilii, therefore, call only he ii|i|>lieil to .IdlAlud'lliii. the sell'-e\isteiit, 
who is ni'Ver iiicai ii.ilet, in a li;;nrative, oi at ie.ist a restiieted, sense;—eessalion of 
huiiian births beiiip the esseiiee ol w h.il it iiiiiilies. I have seen I lie ipiesl ion ami answer 
‘ w hat IS llie. Tnllniijiihi ! Itiloes not eoiiie apaiii,’ |)ro|M.sell ami .solved hy the /diLshd 
lUfiiipinif/. in (he veiv.s]iiiit ami aliiio.st in the woials of the i'rdxs. One ol a tlioii- 
.s.aml jiroofs Hint liave ^^leeiii led lo me hew Ihoiouphly Imliaii r,iiildhi::iii i.s. 'J'u- 
iliiiqiihi. Minis pone, or pone .4., he laiiiie,'a.s ii].|ilie.l to .\(li-i;mldli,i, alludes to his 
vuliiniaiy seeessinn troni Ihe \eisalile wurM into that ot iibsti.u ii.ai, of wliieh no 
mortal cam iireilie.ilr inoiv tli.in tlial (us dcpai I lire and hi: admit are nUlf simple 
U'sults of Ills \ciiition. ,Soinc‘ aiitliois siibslitiile this intei |iietaMon, evcdnsivelv aiiph- 
cailile . Id! - lAiddhif. lor the thiid .si'e|ii n ,il .md praei.il inlei jiodal ion aliovc' piven. 
The synonvni .V/e/edf, or ‘wel'i pone, (01 well pel, that i.s. I'a|i|iily pol .so asmn.a to 
be lost -or virtu,illy put, Hint i.s, by lapid obsei vam e of the l.ovs or rules presi 1 ihed,) 
for ever (|uit of veiwatile e.sisl.-iire,' y. t lurtlier illustiales the oidiiiai v loeanmp of the 
word Tiilliiujiild, as well as llie iilliiii.ile seo|ie ami peiiiiis of the lUiXilInU I'elieyoii, of 
whieli the cud is, freedoia lioin uieiein|isyelio.sis ; and the imams, |ierleet and alisolule 
eiiUphteiiuieiit of the iiiidei d.imliiip, ami e(iiisei|iieiit iliseoviuy ol the piami sca ret 
of nature. What that piaiid seeiel, that nlliniate 11 nth, that smple u-alily, is. w liellic'r 
all is (loci, or (lod is all, seems to be the* sole nm ot Ihi orieiilal |ih!lo,so|il,ie 

relipioiiists, wholi.uT all alike soiiplit to disenc. 1 it liv t.ikiiip the hiph //e/iK'i ro.iil. 
That Mod is all, aiipiairs to be the |iiei aleiil .mil dopniaf le (ii‘lermm.'tioii oj the I’rah- 
manisls; that all is (toil, tie- luolrientnil hut s.-eiilie.il solulioii of the I!iididiiJ<. 
and. Ill a larpe view, I believe it woidd In- diilieiill l.o imlieat.e any I'm Ibei esseiilial 
iliileiviiee lielweeii tlieir tinorelie si si, ms, both, as I eoiimve, ihe iiiinnesi ionable 
prowth of the 111,loin soil, and bolli ioiimled ii|ion Ir.inseenilent.il sperulalions, eoii- 
dueteil ill Ihe veiy s.nne style and m inner, .stee (lui/of.s ! '1 rd i-.nl mn, u. ■■',^ 6 . Imlui 
limp limp jireeeded laiiio|ie in the p.iths of I raiiM-eiideiital phdosojdiv. 

' .'sinee as(-eil lined that this |i.iss,;;e w.is nii-inioti d tor me, and ihat it is in fai t 
equivalent to the .starnath msei ipl mil, V liirli should be lendeieii thus, ‘‘Ol all thiiies 
eause-tirodueeil the eaiises hath tlm T.ilh.ip.ita expl,lined. The preal .Si.insina hath lik'e- 
a^ise exiihiiiied the eauseii ol the ext lin'l mil ot all thill;,-..” For these lause.s of e.xist- 
eiie.e and mm-e\is(eiiee .see the iiexl si-etioii. 

+ From Kiii'i/ik, moralilv, the imu.il l.iu ot tlie universe. 

I See the note on i[iii>taliou 0 ol the seetioii .-/i/i .Sio/p/iir. Ai.sii tbe irote on i[Uo- 
Mitioii 1 ot tbe Ydimkn system. 
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2. The of all thiii'js Ih derived from belief, ndiaiiccj [prat^at/fij] in this 
order: from false kno\vlodf*'o, delusise impression j from delusive impressit)n, 
general notions; from them, partieul.irs; from them, the si\ P('ats [or outward 
objects] of the senses; from them, contaef : from it, delinifce sojisation and ]>er- 
ceptioii; from it, thirst or desire; fi‘om it, cjubryofic [physicalj exislence; from 
it, birth or actual physical cA'istoiice ; from it, all the diMinelions of genus and 
species auiong^ animate things; from tliem <h‘eay and death, afba- tin- manner and 
periitd peculiar to each. Such is tlie proee.^sioii of all things into cAisteiice from 
Avidva, or delusion : and in tlie iinerse oi-der to that of llitdr procession, they retro¬ 
grade into non-f'vistence. And the egress and regr(‘ss are laWli Karinas,* uJiore- 
Ibre tliis system is called Karmika. (Sahya to lijs discijdes in tlie 
Wiihjavdit.) 

• >. The exislence of the \orsatlile worhl is derivn'd sheerly from fancy or imagi¬ 
nation, or belief in its reality: and this falM' notion is the tirst. Karma of Manas, 
or lirst act of tlie sentient principh', as yet uiiindi\idualiz<'d (rland unenibodied. 
This bidhTof ilu' unenibodied t-entimil principle' intlu' reality <d’ a niiragn; is atten¬ 
ded with a longing after it, and a cemviclion of its wiu'th and reality; which 
longingis called b’eas/.v/ru and constitutes tin* secondf iyai ma of Manas. W'lien Sans- 
knra becomes ('veessive, incipient individ*ial consciousness avisos [third Karma]: 
thence proceeds an organised and dchnile, Imt arcln't^qial body, the* s<‘at ed' tliat 
consciousness, [IburtJi Karma]: from tin* last re', ults the <‘\iste*uce of [the si\ se'ii- 
sibh' and cognizable ]>ropertics of] nuturall etbje'ct.s, moral and physical, [lifth 

^ File' lire', 1 S(( iish It I'H ^ 2 J ijii'iihf, .> A <uini I'u/m, 4 Sl((nli!iji>li(}ut’y 

r> Vndn/'i, <> Tiu'slut-i, 7 Jn r i nm n( nn. 

i'The' liivSt, not .set 011(1 ; ten 111 .tlL 

So 1 render, atti'i iiiiicli inejniry, th*'six scjits of the- senses e'xter 
nal iiijil inte'in.d; nnel wlnedi me in del.ul -is follows: Suhihi, Kitm 

<S7’er.s‘f/, Dhiinmi. Tlie-re is an ol)\i<»us dijlieiilly a> to S/iKr^u, ,in l some aNo as to />hiir- 
me. 'flu' W bole* (‘ategoiw ol t lie. / Ce'/^oci's- e\| >1 es^es in/leii/’d t}ini‘'s ;ind .iller liilieh iu- 
Ycstigahoii, J g.ilhe'i, that under lUii’ii i.s < oin|iii.sed in*! only < dlonr, l>iit loim lo(», ,s(» 
fai as its ehsciiniiualioii (or, iii o' teTni-, its e,\ij,|<'ij, ,■) elepends on sight; and 

tliat eJl otlier ///cpe'eilie d propel ties of hody are* refeiTed te> N/.-o/'.so, wdiicli tlierefoic 
ineludes not enily leinp* lature*, lougliiie.s.s. aiiel sniootliiie.s^, and liardne-'-s, and its oppo¬ 
site*, hut. aUo giavilv, ainl even e*xte’iide*d figuie*, llieaigli not (*\'{e‘n,sion in the alestiaet. 

Hen* we have not meie‘lv the se-eoTielaiy or seiisihU* Jeropei t les eif inatteT, lilit also 
the ]ainiury ones ; and, as the' o/ZvA’acv of tin' ^liiefenu'^ or eaitwaid ol»je*els ]ieroe'i\eel, is 
said te) be deuiveel fi'oin the' !/td,-/i/((s^ (or li'om J/c/co?, wliieli is tlie'ir collective (*iiergv,) 
in other worels, to l>e* ileriveel from tlie* sheei* e-xe'je'ise* e»f the pe*M*ipieiit }>owe‘i-s the; Kai- 
iiiika system amounls to ide*alism, Kor istlie ie any elitiieiilty thene*e arising in re;- 
fe*ren(‘(' to tlie /uinniLe doi-triiie*, wliieh clearly afliiins tliat theory by its elenvation of 
all things from/■'ru/y/egu (lK*Iief}, eir from Arldiid (igniea'ance'). But tlieand 
Aiielenas, with tlie-ir aec/’v.w/’//eo/mr.e/o//, (anel, ]io.ssiblv, also, the* innking Aixdijd tli'i 
soui'ce* of all things.) belong like'vvi.si' to one' se*ctitui at least ot tin* Sirehleivil'e scln»^)l ; 
aiiel, in regard to it, it will reepiire a nice- liand to exhibit this l*e*rkle*yan iiotieni 
existing eo-(U’dinal(*ly with the* leading te'iie*t eef tin* Sudddeadlits. In the* way of 
exjdamition I may obseive, first, that tin* eleiiial of material e-ntity iiivolveel in tlio 
Jndri/je and Ai/efe/te tlie‘e»jy (as in tliat of Aridijd) respects solely the ve*rsa1ile woiJd 
of f'ntiTdfi, or of s^ieeifie forms ■merrl/i^ and does not touch tJw A'a') rdhkf/ state of 
fen'inativc power ami of jirmial sulistaiice, to whieli latte-r, in that eeuielilion, tlie epiali- 
ties of gravity, ami even of exte'iided figure, in any se'use* eognizabli* by Iiuman lactd- 
ties, are denied, nt the same lime, that the real ami even eternal existe nee* of a 
substance, in that state, is affirmed. 

Second, though Dherina, tlie sixth Ayoier'n, be remb'r<'d ley virtue*, Uie a]ipro[iriatcei 
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Karma.] When the arc.helypally onihodied Rentiont principle comes to exorcise it&(;ir 
oti llicse ])r<ip(‘rties (jf then (lefiiiHo perception or kiiowled^^o is produced, 

as that this is w hit(‘, the. {ttJier, black ; this is rig'ljt, the other wronp, [si.vih Kar¬ 
ma.] Theiit'o ari.-es de,dre or worldly alU'ction in the archetypal bo ly, j s 'vonth 
Kui’ina,] wliicli h-ads U) corporeal conce.]>lion, h'ip^’litli,] and that to ]dj^.'iial birth, 
[niidli.] h'roiu birth result tin* \arielie.so(‘^(‘tius and species distia/ui, bin;.'; aiii- 
nialed natuia^, tenth Ixarina,! and thonee come d's-av and death in ili-* Lime and 
inanic'r ])oeiiIiar to eaih, [( l<'ventli and final l^arnia]. Such is tie* I'vobilioii 
of all thjn;is in !b'n\rit(i: o]>])o:od to wliieh i-^ Xir\ritti; and the rouuaenee of 
Nirvrifti i-^ 1!h‘ slieer eonsepuejice of tle‘ a bandonnnmf ot all absurd ib* as i‘“-ijK‘e- 
tin^^ the realily and slaiiifiiv ol’ J’ravritli, or, whiv’h is tlie same thiar, tlu' 
ahnndonmenl, oiW\idym for, when Avidya is relln^-uished or oyercoui'*, t-.m-kara 
and all th(‘ rest of t le' Karimis or acts of the ^imtient principle, vmiisli w ilh it; 
aiul also, of (■our'-<‘, all innndam^ (hln;_i*s and existences, whieli are th-ii •'* only 
deriwal. Now, tlienbori^, w(‘ sei' that ib'aviaKi or tin' v(‘r>atile world is t!ie eoiw;- 
({uenee oi‘ alleclioii lor a sliadow, in the ))eiiul'that it is a substance ; rad Nir- 
vrit.ti is the consec^uence of an abandonment of all such aflection and belie!*. And 
PrarriHl and KinrlUi^ whiidi dj\kle the uniyi'i’se, are Karinas; wlieroiore the 
system is c..dh*d Kanuik'a. [(bumneiit dn ([Uoiaiion 2.] 

4, Since the worhl is ]»ro,lnced by tlie Karma of Manas, or sheer aid, of llie ]>er- 
cipiont ])rineiple, it is j heifd'orc' called Kiinnilca. 'idn* maimei^ of procirssion of all 
thiup,'d into exi,s1(‘nee is thus: from tlie union of I paya' and of I'rajna, Manas 
procee<le*l; and from Manas, A\idya ; and from Avidya,Sanskara; and from Sans- 
kiira, \ iju.lna-; and fronp \'ijnaua, Xam.iriipa: and from Namarupa, tin' Shad 
Avatana;t and from tlumi, \o dami; and frmn it, dVishiia ; and fiom it, Upadana ; 

object ef the intern.d sens(', it must l)e reiiH-mbeved, that mosi of the N/eo/y/ob-//e.v, 

whilst thf) deny a nioi'.il imh r (d‘ the um\<‘ise, idliini tlie existence of mondity a-, u 

part. <*l ihe s\s(rmo! nature. Otlnu'S ici;.nu (lh<- ininority) oi the vSwnldi.iN ik.is ojim t 
t,h(‘si\:li 1 , 1 'frriit, an 1 sivlh ./v/'d-o/a, and, with them, the sixtli Phfi'iiii Itiohnur, oi 
Viijrn who, ]iy (he way, is tlu' of tlie a sert tin- 

inysta* and oltsi-eiie chaiarba- ol wliose litual is redeemed by its unusually explicit 

f'liiineiation and aekmuvIedL^nieiiL of a “(Jod ahoyt' all.” 

Tlie pidiliylied <‘Xplanatmtis of tile pi-oeession of all thiiij^s IVoin Ac/i^f/ii appear to uu' 
irreeonedahly to cotiliii't \\ itli tin* ideal lia.sis ol the theory. 

" See ]‘'ahian, lull ami See also Lo^U'rly, p. 15 , Ids enunii'ration is ])ree{sely ours 

thou;di his explanation <tineis, and is I think uniiitelli^ihie, as is also ( ’olehiooke’s 
See ('“vlou Journal, No. ]. 

•|''riiat i.'i; «'oloui', odour, sa^ our, sound, the pro}M‘rties dependent on touch, (wldeli are 
h;n>lm*.ss, and its opposite, lemp<*iature, ion,i;iiuess and .smootlmess, and also, I lieln'v.* 
^layity and extended li^ure.') and la.s'ly. riL^ht and wrong. Tliey aii* called the seals of 
lin^six senses, tin* li\ e ordinary, and one inleiiial. In this (piotation 1 Inna* juir- 
jiosely U'tained tin* oi ij.;nial t»*niis. Their import may he gathered fiom the imme¬ 
diately jiiveeding (nmtat imis and note, which tin* enrious may eomi>iU(* witli Mr. (kdi*- 
hi'ook(*’s explication. See Ids |iap(*r (»u the JhiiKhUiti [ihilosojdiy, u/oo/ Trans. Roy 
As Society, tpiaito yol. The following are the details of the three eatagories, it-. — 
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and from it, IBiava; and from it Jilti; and from it, Jarnmarana. And from Jati- 
riipya Manas, [nr., the sentient pvineiph! in or^'-anized animale 1)('in”'s 1 emanated 
the ten virtues and ten vices. _.Viid a.^ men s w(H'ds and deeds i)artalve of the clmr- 
acter of the one or the ntlier, is their lot disposed ; Jelieil v h('i]i^‘ iiisejiavahU bound 
lo \irtno, and iniserv^to Aic(*, hy tlie ■\evy nailin' of Ivanna. 

Sne.h is the ])roee, mod of all lliinj^'s into e\i>t(‘nce from Manas t hroiarh A\ ii!\ a : 
and whrn A\id\a efa.-'‘^all th(' re>{ ceaM'w itii it. Xi>\v, since A vidy.i is a i'alsi' 
laiowhMl;^(‘, and is aKo llie medium of all mundane exish-ie-e, when it era-cs, the 
woi'ld vani-Iies; and Mana-, reli('\ed Troiu its illusion, is ah.orlx'd into Up.iya 
I’rajml.t ]*ra\)'itti is tlm,-italic of tliin^-s under tiie inlhicnec'of A\id^.^; and 
the cessatioij of A\idyfi i.^ XirMitti; lh'a\ rilti and X'irvrilli ar<‘ both Ivanna^. 
rAiiotlier comment on (^jioi. 2.] 

o. 'I'Ik' actions of a in in’s loriuifr ]>irl Iis eoustitiile liis dt'^iinx.( [ P/tr>/(f Pdrodtt. \ 

t). 11-'w lio )uis i-eeeiv<‘(l from nature ^iieli wi;'dom as lo j-ead his own h'‘arf,and 
those of all otliers, (‘\mi he cannot erase (he charaetms which \'tdhd!rt\ has \viii{('n 
on Ills forrlu'ad. \ Av(idd>m Kal}Hdatd.\ 

7. As tile faithful si*r\ani walhs heliiiid hi> masti'r wIk'hIk' walks, and stands 
ladiiiid liiiii when lie slands, so (‘very iiniinale Ix'inji’ is hound in llie aliains A 
Karma. {.liuK/dna Kcdjuiiufd.) 

K. Karma accompaiiic's e\(n-yono, e\erywliere, every inslaiil, Ihrtiu^h the fores*, 
and across tlie oeeafi, and over the liiiihest mountains, into lh(' Jieasen of IiKira. 
and iuto iWfdla (liellij and no power can slay it. [Avadihui K<tljnd<ifd.) 

tk Kaiiiila, son of kiii^ Asolia, because in oiu' hirlli In* plneioHl out the <i-o]d('n 
from a (^/i<ufifn,* had his own eyes plm-ked ouf, iii^llie luevl ; and hm-ausc 
he in llnit birth hc.st(med a pair of ,i;ol(h'U cm's on^i C/tnifiia^ received liiin^tdf in 
tlie siiccei'din^* birth eyes of unerpialled s[)leiidoiir. {Antddmi KidjmUdd.) 

10. Sakya Sinlia’s son, named Kahiihi Khadrn, ri'inain. d >i\ years in the 
womb of loX iiiolh(‘r ^di.-odliara. 'I’lie pain and an ticly of mother and 'on were 
caiiM'd by 1 lie Ivannas of tin ir fanner births. {AntdiUm lAi'jiidtld.) 

11. Altliou^^li I had anpiired (S.iK^a speaks of hijnself) a perfed h-idy, slill, 
ev('n ill lliis body, defect ap’ain appiaueil; hecaiis'* I had yet to e vpia le a small 
re.'iilue (>f the sins of foniier ]>irths. {L(dda \'i-^/ar<L) 

TdiilliiS. Tlld I'f 

Ahiiia^. perception or coUMaous sensation. The snni of all pli.i-iiu!ii* ir.> wliieh ai < 

iioine^eiicoiis and les'ilt lioin M.iiias, 
and iindude tlion^ht, eonsidi'i ed as one of tlie ))h,enonieiia ot I h ra }\n.l ut <>, oi lhen';ht. 
Uiat IS, hnniaii pereeplion regarded as tin* sole ineasuu- of all thim^s. llie sole ve.dil v 

d Idle Piiind'h'ii'as s ly, into f'r'ijii'i Ap t H'i se'* no te on ijuotallon li oj Iheseillon 
Adi SitiKjlia. 

X Ihiinjn^ ith'nlilied witli Ad\ Unddlui hy the theistie, and with io tliealhi-- 

isti<’doctors, 'fin' precise efjnividoni ol the nia\im ilsell is oiii '<Mndnei isl.ih- 
llrainnn, Imt lu're undeislood to ho K'n-ma. 

is tin* name of tin-tomh temples oj ie}i<--eon'-eoiM!,( d rhim lies oi the A’/n/ 
ilhis/s. .The essential part ol the structure is tin* liasal lieiMi>plioro • ah<»\e this a 
s<juare neck Ol (ridit always supports 1 1n^ acutely eonieal or pyianddal super ,ti uetm*e . 
ainl on all tour si<les of Unit Jieek t\\ i‘\ es are )»laoed, \\ ln< ii aie t \)' . al oj oninis< ioneo 
AV herevs'i’the hemisplieic i.s fuind, tt is indis|mtahlo evideneo ol liiniilli r f/., ‘tin* 
I ojie.s ’ of J/e/o/ryaAi and Ol iWnoee/-. In iiiehes at tlie base uj tin- hemrsjdiere .ue 
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THE YATNIKA* SYSTEM. 

1. Iswara (Adi-Biiddlia) prndupod Yatua from Pr.ajn.a :§ and the cause of I’ra- 
vrilti and Nirvritti i.s Yatna; and all the difliculties that occur in the atlaivs of 
this world and the next are vanquished by Yatiia (or consrious intellectual effort,) 
(Dioya Avaddna.) 

2. That above mentioned lavvara, by means of Yatna, produced the five Jnanas, 
whence sprang the flv'e Buddhas. Tlie live Biiddluis, in like manner, i, /■., by means 
of Yatna, produced the five Bodhisatwas; and they again, by the same moans, 
created the g'reater Devatiis from their liodies, and tlu' le.sser ones from tlie hairs of 
th(! bodies. In like manner, Bi-ahma created tlie three Xe/.a/s-t and all mov ing and 
motionless things. Among mortals, all diiliiailties are overcome by Tatua: for 
example, those of tlio sea by ships, those of illness by medicine, those of travelling 
by equipages—and want of paper, by prepared skin and bark of trees. And as all 
our worldly obstacles are rmnoved by Yatna, so the wisdom whicli wins Xirvritti 
for us is tlnv result of Yatna ; because by it alone, are charity and the rest ol' the 
virtues acquired. Since therc'foro all the goods of this world and of the ne.vt 
depend n]U)n Yatna, Siikya Sinha wandered from region to reg'ion to teach mankind 
that cardinal truth. (Comment on quotation I.) 

.‘5. That Adi-Buddha, whom the Swabhavikas call Svvabhiiva, and the Ais- 
warikas, Iswara,§ produced a Bodhi.salwa, who, having niig-rated through the three 
worlds, and through all six forms of animate existems', and (‘xperieneed the goods 
and evils of every state of being, apjveared, at last, a.s S.alcya Sinba, to teavdi mnn- 
kiml tlie real .sources of hapjiiiiess and misery, and the doctrines of tbe four 
scbools of philoso]iliy and tlion, bv means of Yatna, having obtained Bodbi- 
jmina, and liaviug fullllled all"tlio IVirauiitas (transcendental virtues,) be at length 
became Nirvana. (Diri/a Araddiia.) 

4. .Siikya .Sinha, liaving emanated from tliat self-oxi.stent, wliieh, according to 
some, is Swabhiiva, and, aci'ording’ to others, is Isvvara, wa.s produced for the 
purpose of prc.serving all creatures, lie first adopted the I’ravi'itti Dliirga (secular 

frequently enshrined four of the five Dliiidni Hiidilhas, one opposite to each eardiniil 
jioiiit. Akshobliiiii oeciipies tin' eastern iiielic ; Juitiirihiiiiih/ium, the southern ; Aml/ub/ut 
the western ; and A iiutiflMsuhllin, the northern. Jliinidioiia., \\w Wvat Dhijtini Buddha 
is siqiposeil to oeenpy (he eeutre, invisibly. Sometimes, however, he npjiears vi.siblr, 
being \>bu‘e(l at the right.-baiul ot ^iLAiiddi ijn . 

* From Yiiliin, ‘intelleel, iiitelleetual force and resonrre.’ 

f The eelc-'tial, terrene, and iiiferiiul divisions of the versatile universe. 

gTliis, as I eoneeive, is an aUenqit to remedy that cardinal delect of the older 
.seliool, rh., the denial of per.soiiidity, and eonseious power and wisdom 
iiYUio llrst cause. To the .same effect is ihQ Kirrmil, a a.sserlioii, tliat Jf/niias procee¬ 
ded from the union of Y/iinja and Bmjnd. Kanmx 1 understand to mean eonseious 
moral elforl, and Ynhut, coii.seious iiilelleetiial elfort. Their admission in respect to 
human uature inqilies itsyirc wUl, as llieir a.ssigiiation to the divine nature imidies its 

§ I’assages of this entirely jiyrrlionie tenure incessantly recur in the oldest and 
higlie.sl antlioritie.s of the Biidilhiuls ; hence the assertion of the preface that Siiga- 
tfsiii is latluT' .scejitieal than atheistically diigiuatie. 

II Expressly culled by my lianddliu pandit the Su’dbhivil-a, ALiwarika, Ydtnila, and 
K'dnnUn systems ; and the terms well denote the things meant to be designated : 
see note at p. 'JS. 
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cliaract*!',) and in several liivths exercised Y^atna and Karma, roapinfi the fruits 
of his actions in all the three worlds. lie then cvorci.'-ed Yatua and Ivariua 
in the Nirvritti Marj'a (ascelical or inonustie cliavacler) essaying a release from this 
mortal coil, fiiUilling tlie ten virtues from Uie Satwa to the Dwiipara \'uga, 
till at hist, in the Kali Yiiga, having completely freed hiiiiself from siihhinary 
cares, having become a llhikshuha,** and gone to liuddlia Gava, he ri'jeeted and 
ri'viled the T!rahmanii-iil penance, did all sorts of true penance for six years under 
the tree of loiowledg-o oil th(> hanks of tlio iSiranjana river; couipicred the Namu- 
(diinnira,*|| ohtained Jiodliijmina, heeanie the most jierliHd of the Iladdhas, 
sealed hinise!!' among the Ilodliisatwas, fAnanda llhikslm and llie rest,) granted 
wisilom to tlio simple, fullilled tin' desires of millions of peo])le, and gaie Moksha* 
to them and to liimself. (Lalita J’ixfitra.) 

b. A hare fell in with a tigi^-: hy means of Y'aln:i the hare threw the tigm- 
into a well. Jbmee it ajipears that Yatna ])re\ails o\er physical force, liiiowlcdgc, 
and tile M.miras. ( Jlh(iiln( Kdlpdradiiiid.) ti. Xara Sinlia, IMja of llimaTcs, was a 
iiMosti'r of criudty. Satta Swiima K.ija. hy means of Yatna, coaipidicd him to 
di'livcr up 1 DO Jla jknm.-lrs, \\ houi Xara Sinh.i had de,slined for a saerilice to the 
gods. (lUddh'd Kalpiiraihidd.) 

7. Sudliana Knniara found a heautifnl»dang-hter of ,a liorse-l'aced llaja named 
Drntna. 1!\ means of Yatna lie carried her oil', and kept her; and was imnior- 
lali/cd for the e.v]4oit. (t'Sirai/aiiMiii Pdrtiiid,) 

Aiii-ni'iiini \.t 

1. Know that ■when, in Hie hcginning, all was peril ct loid (Malai siinyata,|) and 
the live elements were not, then Aili-lbiddlia, tin' stainJ*',ss, wa.s reicak'd m the 
lorin of llame or lig^ht. 

lie in whom are the threewho is the Miiha .Miirti and 1 he X is\arilpa 
(I'onnid' all tilings.) lieeaane uianili'sl: hi' i.s the sell'-e.xisleiit great Ihcldha, the 
Adin itha, Ike .Maheswara. 

" Meiidic.uit : one of till' fonr regular orders of the /.’lOot/Ai/v. .Si'e the iirelaec. 

^ li A /lei/i/if ol l\<ui<J/ddd/nn'd, persoinlieal ion of I lie jn-iin iple of e\il Jindh tjiu'udf. 
is ( he wisdom of Itiiihljitsiii Aii.uiila, was oiienfllir liisl anil alilest ol .S,di va's iliseiples. 
Till' lii.st reih'of Uii'ldlii.tiii is attiilaileh to lilia in l•ollJnn^'Iioll with K.isyap.i and Upali. 
11" siieiToded the fonner .is hei esia.reli. 

' I'aii.ineiiiation, absoigtion. '\ ^hli ‘lirsi,’ Ihiihlhd ‘wis".’ 

1 The iloeti me ol' Siiiiiidtn i.s the darkest i in Her of the mela|iliysii'al hdw linth. Kigh- 
teeii kinds of Sinuidld are onmiioi'at.ed in the ll/ind"rn/i, 1 luidersfaiid it 

to nil'.Ill goiieially spaee, wliirli .soiiie of our |iliiiiiM)|diers hair held to he a /i/ni 11 i/i, 
otheis a. ixii'iniiii. In llie trail n'enileiilal .souse of Ilie /li’i/d/idtx, it sigiiihrs not nieroly 
the nnii'i'i'.s.tl iiht\ hut also the /aoi/ios I’a is/''iii/i ol all 1 liMegs in the slate o! i|uii'si’( 'lec 
anil ahstr.ietion fiom ]ili.enonieii.d lieing. The lUnullitxlx li.ivo et.einisod matter or 
nature in tltdt state The energv of nature ever is, Imt is not ever <■.<■■■ rh'd; and when 
not e.n /'/i'i/, it is einisiileri'd to he void ol all those qii.ilitn's wliioli neeessaiily im|ily per- 
ishahleiie''.s, and, vvliieli is the same thing, ol all those ijiialilies vvhith are oogni-sthle 
oi ilistingnish.ihle, and lii nee tin- eaeigy in tli.il. slate is tvpi'd hy slieei spaee. Most ot 
t\w lUdhUddx deem pi|M)n dilleient groiiinisi all jilianoiiieiia to be as iiuM'ly illusory 
ns do the Veihoitists. The ]ili,enuiiii'na ol the hitter are sheer eiii'igies of »lod ; those ml 
the foimer are sheer ouergies ot Nature, ileilieit and siihsl itnted lor tmil. See note 
on ijiiot. (! of this seelion xldi Siiinjihd. The AixiriirHiix )>iit their yhh Jlidhlhd in 
plaee of the nutuic of the older SiLnibkuviknx. .See Journal ol As. Sue. Ko. 3 : 1 , Ait. 1 . 
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•'). Tie is the cause of all e\ist(>ncos in llie three worlds; the cause of their well- 
heing also. From his profound meditation (l)hyaua,) the universe was produced 
hy liim. 

4. lie is the self-exi.stenf, the Iswara, the sum of perfections, the inlinile, void 
of momhers or passions; all lhin;r,sare tyjies of him, and yet he has no tyjie; he 
is the form of all Ihines, and yet fonnh'.ss. 

•5, lie is w'ilhout parts, shapeless, s(df-.sustainod, void of pain and cave, eternal 
and not eternal;* him I salute. (Kdriiiidii J'i/n/ki.) 

(i. Adi-lliiddha is without bt'jfiimine. 1 le is pe/fect, pure within, the esseni'e 
of the wisdom of thalness, or ahsvdiite trnl li. lie lcno\v.3 all the past. His words 
are < 0 er tlie .same. 

7, 1 le is without second. lie is omnipresent. He is the Nairatmya lion to the 
Knii'rtliva doei-.f fA’ebne sitiii/ili.) ’ 

H. I make salutation to Adi-lluddha, who is one and sole in the universe: 
who ^dvos eyery one llodhi-jn.uia ; whose name is Fp^vva; who beeanie manifest 
ill the frreatest Sunyala, as the lei lev A. A\'lu) is the I'alhayata ; who is known 
only to those who have attained the wisdom of ahsohile truth. (yaiim 

11. .\s in the mirror we mortals see our forms redecled, so Adi-Piuddha is known 
(in Pravritli) Ijv the thirty-two laksh.anas and eiyhty amivinianas. (yditia Miiujih.) 

10. As the rainbow, by means of its live colours, forew arns moitals of Ibo eoininy'' 
vvavalber, so does .\di-lluddlia admonish the woild of its good and evil actions by 
means of bi v live es.xcntial eoloiU's.§ (Niiiiui fiX'iijili.) 

11, .Vdi-ltiiddlia deliglils in making bapiiy every sentient being: be tenderly 
loves those who serve biiu. Ills majesty tills all willi reverence and awe. He i- 
the as!;uag:er of pain arKf" giief,, (Xdiiia fiiiitiill.) 

ll’. lie is the pos,ses-or ol' (lie tell virt lies; the giver of the ten virtues; (he 
lord of ten heavens; lord of (ho Universe ; present in the ten hcavens. (Xitiiui 
sdllj/lti.) 

I.'!. Hv' reason of the ten jiiiln.as, his .soul is ('iilightciied. He too is the en- 
liglileiier of the ten jnanas. He has ten forms and ten signilicatioiis, and (en 
strengths, and ten vasitiis. He is omnipresent, the chief of the Munis. (Xdiiiii 


^ v)ne ill Xirrnffi. the other in Priirrdfi. and so of all the jiveiasling eoiitrasted ejii- 
tliets. .Vo 1/7//1 IS (|iiirscL'io e and atistrartioii : la-tioii and eoui-retion. All 

the sehools admit tliese two modes, and thus solve the dilHeiilty ol ililfeieiit ludjierties 
ovisting ill cause and in etfeets. 

i*/t’oiiiiiienl says, that A’o/r(f 7 m//e, is FSVirre /Veirnn/auni Ah'dhjtd^u /a/. >701 so/a, ’ that 
is, all Ihiiigs ale miieal ; mid tliat Tiiihit means Mid.shu, and Ab//o 7 /o(, any jiervaT- 
sion of the doetrine of il/<il.‘s/ii>, as to say it consists in absorption into llruliiiui : and it 
explains the vvliole thus, ‘ He timnder.s in the eais iil all tho.sc who inisiutei'|ifet Afo/is/ia, 
there is no true Jfn/.-s/nx luit Sd/ii/it/d.' Anotliei- eomuieiit givi's the sense Unis, diviiling 
the sentence into two paits, ‘ there is no n/ijid (ble or soul) without him he alarms the 
wiel. I'd as the lion the deer.’ The linst eoimuentator i.s a A'cxdi/n/ci/a / the second, an 
one. 

S White, lilue, yellow, red, and green, .assigned to the live liiuldluis. Fora 

detail of the lii!,fh((/ias,aiii(idiijii>i<if<, haUts, ritsilds, etc., of the iioightiouriiig (piotiitions, 
see Ajipeudix A. 
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14. Tie has five bodies, and five jndnas, and five sights; is the miikat of the 
tive Buddhas, without partner. (Kama sa)ujiti.) 

1-5. He is the creator of all the Buddhas: tlie chief of the Bodhisatwas arc 
cherished by him. He is the creator of Prnjna, and of the world; himself 
unmade. AUtcr, he made the world by the assistance of Prajuil; himself un¬ 
made. He is the author of virtue, the destroyer (.)f .all tilings.* (Kama miir/ifi.) 

K). lie is the essence of all essences, lie is tlio Vajra-atimi (eternal being). 
He is the instantly produced lord of the universe; the creator of Akiisa. lie 
.assumes the form of fire, by reason of the I’rajnarupi-jnana, to consume the 
.'traw of ignorance. (Kama san{/i1i.) 

ADI J'IlA.7NA,t on Dn,\KM\. 

1. I salute, that Prajiia Paraniitji, who by rea.son of her omniscience causes the 
tranquillity-soching Sravakas) to obtain ahsorpliou ; who, by her knowledge of all 
the ways of action, cause.s each to go in the path .suited to his genius; of whom 
wise men have said, th.at the evtern.al and internal diMU'-silies belonging to all 
animate nature, are produced by her; who is the mother of Buddha (Buddha 
Matr.a), of that Budilha to whoso service all the Snivakas and Bodhisatwas dedi¬ 
cate theni.selvi'S. (PmicharinMiti Sdhasrlha.) 

i. I’ir.st air, then fii’c, then water, tj^eu earth,§ and in the, centre of eariLi, 
Sumeru, the sides of which arc the residence of the thirty-throe millions of god.s 
(Bevat.iis,) and .above the.se, upon a Boto.s of precious atones, .sustaining^ the 
ra.an.sion of the moon (or a moon-crescent), sits Prajiui I’aramita, in the Lallita- 
iisan manner; || Prajna, the mother of all the gods (Prasu-bhagavataiig,) and 
without beginning or cud, (anadyanta.) (Pliadra Kalpdcaddaa.) 

•'i. 1 m.ake salutation to the Prajna Devi, who is th> Prajna Paramita, the 
Pi'ajnariipya, the Nirrupya, and the universal mother. (Vajd kdnda.) 

■1. T’hou Prajuil, art like Akasa, inlact and iutaugdblo; thou art above all 
human wants; thou art e.stablished by thy own power. lie who devoutly 
seiwes thee serves the Talliagala also. (Axhta SdHasrikaJ 

•'1. Thou mighty object of my worship! thou Prajini, .art the sum of all 
good ([ualities; and Buddha ks the Guru of the world. The wu.se make no 
distinction bidween thcc and Buddha. (A-ifda Hd/iasrtka.J 

* The eoiument on this passage is very full, and very curious, in as niueli as it nalm i 
many of these .supreme deities to mere pe/'A p/'.‘./e ei//. Here is the sminuing nji <il the 
eonmient: ‘He (Adi-liuddha) is the instructor of the lUuldhax and of the lUxIhi- 
.'•iilviix. He is known by the knowledge' of .sjiiritiial wi.sdoni. Be is the I're.ator and ih's- 
troyer of all things, the fonnt.ain of virtue.' S])iritua] wisdom is stated to consi.st ot 
mia, tSinaddlii, Vriijvd, Viiiiiilii, and diidiat 

^ Adi ‘first,’ Frajnd ‘.su])renie wi.sdoni, nature:’ .see ]>. 12. 
t klatne of one of the aseetieal orders of liiiddhix/x. 

§ hi this onnmeratioii of material elements, isomittcfl: hut it is nieiitioneil, 

and mo.st emphatic.ally. in (piotation 4, .as in the lifly otlier places (jiioted. In like m;oi- 
iier, the live (dements are IVe(|Ueiitly mentioned without allusion to the .si.xlli, wliicdi 
however oceiirs in fit jdaees. Omission of this .sort is no denial. 

II i. e., one leg tucked under the .seat: tlie otlier, advanced and rc.stiiig on the bow ol 
the moon-crescent. 

kl 
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0. 0 thou who art merciful to thy worshippers, the benevolent, knowing thee 
to be the source of Bauddha excellence, attain perfect happiness by the worship 
of thee ! (Adda Sdhasrika.) 

7. Those Buddhas who are merciful, and the Gurus of the world, all such 
Buddhas are thy children. Thou art all good, and the universsd mother (Saka- 
lajagat Pita Mahl.) (AM,a Sdhasrika.) 

8. Every Buddha assembling his disciples instructs them how from unity thou 
becomost multiformod and many named. (Ash/a Sdhasrika.) 

9. Thou comest not from any place, thou goest not to any place. Do the wi.so 
nowhere find thee?* (Ashia Sdhasrika.) 

10. Tlie Buddhas, Pmtyoka Buddhas, and Sravakas,! have all devoutly served 
thee. By thee alone is absorption obtained. These are truths revealed in all 
Sdstras. (Ashia Sdhasrika.) 

11. What tongue can utter thy praises, thou of whose being (or manifestation) 
there is no cau.so but thy own will. No I’ur.dna hath rovoided any attribute by 
which thou ma3'e.st certainly bo known. (Ashia Sdhasrika.) 

12. When all was Siinyata, I’rajna Devi was revealed out of Ak&a with 
the letter U; Prajnr, the mother of all the Buddhas and Bodliisatwas, in whoso 
heart Dharma ov('r resiiles; Prajna, who is without the woild and the world’s 
wisdom, full of tho wisdom of absolute truth; the giver and the ikon of that wis¬ 
dom; tho ever living (Sanatani); the inscrutable; the mother of Budilha.) 
(Pajd kdticla.'} 

1.3. O Prajna Devi! thou art tho moth(T (.Tanani) of all the Buddhas, 
the grandmother of tho Bodhisatwas, and great grandmother of all (other) 
creatures! thou art the goddess (Lsani.) {I’ajd kdiida.) 

14. Thou, Sri Bhagavati Devi Prajna, art the sum of all the sciences, tho 
inothor of all the Buddhas, tho enlightener of Bodhijnana, tho light of the uni¬ 
verse ! (Gmiakdranda Vi/nha.') 

la. Tho humbler of the pride of Namu<diiui.ara,§ and of all proud ones; 
the giver of the qualify of Satya; the possessor of all the science.^ ; the Laksh- 
mi; the protector of all mortals; such is tho Dharma llatna. {Gtinakdranda 
Vyuha.) 

10. All that tho Buddhas have said, as contained in tho Mahayana Sutra and 
the rest of tho Sutras, is also Dharma llafna. ((imiakdrmida Vyiiha.) 

* The force of tho question is this, the wise certainly find thee, 

■( The Jliiddhas are of three, grades: the higliest is JUaJniiimta, the medial, Trat- 
ycka, and tho lowest, Sniraka. These three grades are called collectively the Tri- 
ydnn, or ‘three chariots,’bearing their posse.ssors to transcendental glory. Tile Tri- 
ydna are otlienvis* explained as thret' paths leading to dilferent dogri-es of beatitude 
suited to tho dilferent ca]iacilies of those who projiose to follow them. The Mahdyuna 
is the great or popular, or the great or most excellent. 

1 Akn/ftfuyfl!, which tho Fi/mdc/nmit; render, ‘of whom Pudii/m; was born;’ the Dak- 
sihndchdras, ‘born of or goer to as wife to hu.sband. 

§ liauddha personification of the prine.iple of evil. 

* Hence the scriptures are worshipped as forms of Adi Dharim. SMra means 
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17. Because Buddha sits ou thy brow, the splendour thoncQ derived to thy form 
illuminates all the ethereal expanse, and sheds over the thrcie worlds the lin;ht 
of a milhou of suns; the four Devatas, Brahma, Vishnu, Mahosa, and Indra, are 
oppressed beneath thy foot, which is advanced in the Alir-Asana. O Ary a Tiiral 
he who shall meditate on thee in this form shall bo relieved from all future births 
(Sarakd D/idrd.i) 

18. Thy manifestation, say some of the wise, is thus; from the roots of the 
hairs of thy body spi'an" Akiisa, heaven, earth, and hades, together with their 
inhabitants, tins greater Devatas, the hisscr, the Daityas, the Siddhas, Gan- 
dharbas, and Niigas. So too (from tliy hairs,) wonderful to tell! were produced 
the various mansions of the Buddhas, togtdher with the thousands of Buddhas 
who occupy them.'l From thy own being were formed all moving and motiouless 
thing's without exception, (tdarahd nhdra?) 

It). Salutation to I’rajiia Devi* from whom, in tlie form of desire, the pro¬ 
duction of the world was excellently obtained,§ who is beautiful as the full moonj 
the mother of Adi Buddha, (.linendra Matra,) and wife of (the other) Buddha, 
who is imperishable as adamant. {8iidhu)ia Maid.) 

20. That Yoni, from which the world was made manifest, is the Trilionalvarn 
A'antra-ll In the midst of the Yantr;i or trikon (triangle) is a lihidii ('point,c.ypher): 
from that hiiidit, Adi Urajna revealed Aei'Self by her own will. From one 
side of the triangle Adi Frajna ]U'oduced Buddha, and from another side, 
Dhanna, and frbm ithc third side, Sangha. That Adi i’rajiia is the mother 
of that Buddha who issued from the tir.st side; and the Dharma, who i.ssued 
from the second side, is the wife of the Buddha of the lirst side, and the 
mother of the other Buddhas. (Oonmient on (juotation 10.) 

21. Salutation to Frajna I’aramita, the infinite, who, uhen all was void, was 
revealed by her own will, out of the letter U. Frajn.'i, the Sakti of Fpii 3 ’a, 
the su.stainer of all thing's, (Dharmiki) tlio mother of the Avorld, (.Jagan-inata ;) 
tile Dhj’anai'upj'a, the mother of the Buddhas. Tln^modesfy of women is a form 

literally thread of (discourse,) a|)bi)ri,sm. S'd/.i/a, like other Indian sages, taught 
oral)}', and it is doiibtliil if lie himself reduced Ins doetrnies to a written code, though 
the great .seri|i(ures of the sei t are now geniially attriluited to bini, tlioiigli in fact 
reduced to writing and systematized liy Ins <bsi i|de.s Kasyaii.i, Ananda, and Upali. 
Siitra is now the tit le of the hmil.s of higbe.st authority aiiioug the Hinahlkas. 

t Composed by Sarriijiia Mdriiiiddu (.d Kashmir, and in very high esteem, though not 
of scri|ituial aiitlioiiiy. 

X These thousandi of Buddhas of mortal mould are somewhat ojiposeil to the so-called 
sim]ilicity of Bnddhisinl I whatever were the primitive doctrines id' Halm it is eertairi 
that the sy.steiri attrihiited to him, and now found in the written aiuhorities of the 
sect, i.s the very antipodes of sinijilieity. 

% Jjlatrmada/la.saiajfda, Kdiiiaruphti, variously reiidei-ed, ‘well got Irom the i^c 
of virtue,’ ‘well got from the ri.se or origin of the ivorld also as in text, Dhirnuu- 
daya, the source of all things, signilies likewise the F»ii,/, of vvhie.h the type is .a tri¬ 
angle. See‘20. Tlie tiiaiigle is a familiar .syiiihol in temples of the Buddha Suk/is,^ 
and of the Triad. The, jioiiit in the midst represents either Adi-Buddha or Adi 
Brajiid, according to the tlicistic or atheistic tendency of his O|iiiiioiis who uses it. 
Our commentator is of the yiimdehura or atliehstic school, and such also is his 
text. (8ee llavciishaw ill the J.K.A.iS. on tlie Khat Kon Yanlra.) 

H See J.K.A.S. xiii. 1, 79, and 171. 
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of her, and the prosperity of all earthly things. She is the wisdom of mortals, 
and the ease, and the joy, and the emaneipation, and the knowledge. Prajna 
is present everywhere. (StUlhana Mdld.) 

ADI SANGIIA. 

1. That Amitahha, by virtue of his Santa-jnana, created the Bodhi-satwa named 
Padma-pani, and committed to his hands the lotos.f {Omiahdmmhi Vydiha.) 

2. Prom between his (Padma-pani’s) shoulder.s sprang Brahma; from his fore¬ 
head, Maha Deva; from his two eyes, tlie sun and moon; from his mouth, 
the air; from his teeth, >Saraswati; from his belly, Varuna; from his knees, 
Ijtikshuu ; from his fe.et, the earth; from his navel, water; from the roots of 
his hair, llio Indras and other Devatiis. {Gimakdranda Viiuha.) 

•'!. Por the .sake of obtaining Nirvritti, I doioto myself to the feet of Sangha 
« ho, having a.ssunjed the three Gunas, created tlio three worlds. (Viijd kdnda.) 

■1. He (Padma-pani) is the possessor of Satya Dharma, the Bodhi-satwa, the 
lord of the world, the Maha-satwa, the master of all the Dharmas. {Oimakd- 
nmda Viy'ikd.) 

r>. Tlio lord of all worlds, (Rarvalokadhipa,) the Sri-man, the Dliarma Raja, 
the Lokeswara, sprang from Adi-Buddha (.linatmtija.) Siudi is he wliom men 
know lor the Sangha Ratiia. (Gunakdi-mida J'l/dhd.) 

C. Prom the union of the essences of Upaya and of I’rajna*)' prc reeded the world 
which is Sangha. 


P. S. With regard d the consistency or oth(>rwise of the e iew of the subject 
taken in the sketch of BuddliJsm, with the general tenor of the foregone quota- 


^ jltU ‘Jir.st,’ SiiiKjIiii, ‘ congre.ss, iniion.’ 

t T vjie of ci-eative |iu\ver. ‘s J nuluhhti is the fourth Idiijdni or celestial Biuhlha: 
I'li'hiiii-iHiiii is his ^Eon and exceutive minister. i is the pi-w.vns Dims 

and ereatoi' (d' the r.r/j/ofr/.sy.stem ol world.s. lienee his iilentilieatiou with the third 
mend'cr of the P/vVoi'. He is tigured as a graceful youtli, erect, and I)earing in either 
liand a Ades and a jewel. Tin' best eireuni.stancc exidains the meaning of the cele- 
liiated Sk'dl<ih:ihiiri MiiiUi'ti, or .six-lettered invocation of him, r/,-.., Oml 3[(tui pad me 
Ikuii I of whieh so many eonupl, versions and move eorinj)t inteipretatioiis have 
appeared from Chinese, Tibet,.m, Japanese, Mongolian, and other smirees. Tlie mantra 
111 (|uest,ion is one of three, addiessed to the several members of the Triad. 1. Oiii 
fill rm rill III' /loui. '2. (tin. Trirjiidiir hum. y. Om mmii-piulmr horn. 1. The mystic tri¬ 
form Deity is in tlieall-wi.se (Buddha). 2. The mystic tiiform Deity is in Prajna 
(I)harma). 3. The mystic trifoim Deity is in him' of the Jewel and lotos (Sangha). 
lint the /o'c, veil, V yhi K,'!, whether he lie Augustus or Padiim-piini, is everything with the 
iiiAiiy. tienre the notoriety of thm miiHira, wliilst the others are hardly everiieard of, 
tnd have thus reiiuiined unknown to our travellers. ’ 

** From Amiluhhn IladiUin immediately; mediately from ^Uti-Buddha. 

"■"Such is the yfiivrariAt reading. The JWijnihts reinl ‘Irom the union of rrnjnd 
and Vpiiya.’ 

tVilbthc former, Upiiyaia Jdi-Baddlm, the effirirnt and plastic cause, or only the 
former ; and Frnjnd is Adi Pharma, plastic cause, a biuiiity with Buddha, or (inly a 
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tions, I would observe, that the ideal theory iuvolved in the Prajnika-Swabha' 
vika, and in the Karmika doctrines, was omitted by me in tho sketch, from some 
then remaining hesitation as to its real drift, as well as its connexion with tlioso 
schools, and no other. Upon this exclusive connexion I have still some douht. For 
the rest, I retain unchanged tho opinions expressed in the sketch, that the Karmika 
and Yatnika schools are more recent than the others—that they owe their ori¬ 
gin to attempts to qualify the extravagant quietism of the primitive Swabhiivikaa, 
and even of the Aiswarikas — and that their contradiKtingiiishing mark is the 
preference given by them respectively to mortals, or to intellect, with a view to 
final beatitude. The assertion of tho Ashtasahasrika, that Swablniva or nature 
absoltitely disposes of us, not less than the assertion of other works, that an imma¬ 
terial abstraction so disposes of uj, very logically leads the author of (lie Huddha 
pharitra to deny tho use of virtue or intellect. To oppose these ancient notions 
was, I conceive, the especial object of tlioso wlio, by laying dno stress on Kar¬ 
ma and Yatna, gave rise to tho Karmika and Yiitnika .schools. Itnt that those 
latter entertained .such just and adequate notions of (Jud’.s providence, or man'.s free 
will, as wo are now lamiliar with, it is n<it neci'ssary to supposi*, and i.s altogether 
improbable. None such they could entertahi if, as I bidieve, they adoptial the more 
general principles of their predecessors. The ideal theory or denial of the reality 
of the versatile world, has, in some of it.s numei'ous phrase.s, a jdiilosophical 
foundation ; but its jtrovaleuce and popularity among the Ihublhists are ascribablo 
principally to that enthu.siastic contempt of action for which tlie.so quietists 
are so remarkable. Their passionate lovo of abstractions is another prop of this 
theory. 

product. With the latter, Up:Uia i.s the energy of Pmjvu, the univer.nal materi;d cau.se. 

'Yhc orighutl aphori.sm, as I believe, is, ‘ PniJiiojiiliia/inul-oin jinjiitu/i wliiidi 1 thus 
translate, ; ‘From the universal mateiial ]iriuci|)le, in a slide iit activity, ]iroei'eded the, 
world.’ This original iSutra h.as, however, undergone ti*o tiaii.slbniiatioii.s to suit it to 
the re.speetive doctrines of the Triadic Jistmrd.a.i and of the Kdroiitm. 'I’lie ver¬ 
sion of the formin’ is, Uiiuiiojirajiailviolcatil .suag/n/,, that of tlie hitler is, //loy/a- 
prgjwitiualcaut iiainas. Of both, the Upiiiia is identical with Jdi-JUiddha, and the 
Praj'iid, with Adi Dharuia. Hut the result—the uiisopbintieated jagat ol the J'rdjiti- 
Pas, hecauie Adi San glut, a creator, with the A isimrd.a.i: and Manas, tlie sentii'iit |>iin- 
cipleinmau, the first production, and produrcr of a,ll other things, with the Kdrnii- 
kas. Avidi/u, or the coiiditiou of niuudaue things and e.sisteuees, is an dlusioii, alike 
with the j’rdj-nikas '.mil with the, Kdnnikon. Did,, vhilst the foniier consider 
the universal atfeetion of the matrritd and 'tinmediate, ean.se ol' all things whatever ; the 
latter regard Acidijd a.s an all'eetion of ma.nas merely, which they h(dd to be an im- 
materiu.l principle and the mediate, eau.se of all things else, Adi-Jtnddlai. being llieir liiml 
cause. The pbnmomena of both are boniogeneons and unreal : but tin- Prajni/.gs 
derive tbem, directly, from a material .sonri-c'—the k'annika.s, indiri'cllv, from an 
immaterial fount. Our .sober Eurojiean thoughts and languages can siaieely cojie 
with .such extravaganeie.s a.s these : but it would seem we mu.st call the one doctrine 
material, the other, immaterial, idealism. 

Tile jibienouienii of the Priijiiikas arc .sheer energies of irintler : those of the Karnei- 
ka.s, are .sheer (human) percejitioii.s. The notions of the I'ornier rest on general groundii 
—those of the latter, on particular one.s, or (a.s it ba.s been pbra.si il) upon the putting 
the world into a man’s self; the Greek "pauton mcirim anthrojios.” 

M 
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APPENDIX A. 


DETAIL OP THE PHINCIPAL ATTEIBUTES OP ADI-BUDDIIA AND OP THE 
EIGHTEEN 8UNYATA. 


THE THIRTY-TWO LAKSHANA. 


1. OhakrfinkitapanipMatalata. 

2. Supratislithitapanipadatalata. 

3. JalabuddhavajranguHpimipadatalata. 

4. Mridutarunaliastapadatalata. 

6. Saptochhandatd, 

6. Dlrghangulita, 

7. AyataparsLnita. 

8. Kijugatrata. 

9. UtsangapMatfi. 

10. Urdhdngaromata. 

11. Aineyaiunghata. 

12. Paturubahiita. 

13. Kosbagatavastigubyata. 

14. SuvariiaYaiuata. 

16. Suklacbhavita. 

IG. Pradaksbindyartaikaromata. 


17. Urnalanki-itamukhatd. 

18. Sinbapurvardbakdyata. 

19. Suaambbritaskandbatd. 

20. Obittdntarangatd. 

21. Rasarasdgrata. 

22. Nyagrodbaparimandalatd. 
2j3. Ushnfsbasiraskata. 

24. Prabhdtajibwatd. 

25. Prastambaratd. 

26. Sinhabanutd. 

27. Suklahanutd. 

28. Samadantatd. 

29. llanaavikrdntagamitd. 

80. Ayiraladantatd. 

31. Samacbatwdrinsaddantatd. 

32. Abbinilaneti'atd. 


THE EIGHTY VYANJANA. 


1. Atdmranakhatd. 

2. Snigdhanakhata. 

3. Tunganakhatd. 

4. Cbitrdngulita. 

6. Anupurvangulitd. 

6. Gudhasiratd. 

7 . Nirgranthisiratd. 

8. Gudhagulphatd. 

9. Avisbamapddata. 

10. Sinhavikrdntagdmitd. 

11. Ndgavikrfintagdmitd. 

12. Ilansavikrdntagdmitd. 

13. Vrisbabbavikrdntagdmitd. 
l41 Pradaksbinagdmita. 

15. Ohdrugdmitd. 

16. Avakragdmita. 

17. Vrittagdtratd. 

18. Mrishtagdtratd. 


41. Suchisamuddcharatd. 

42. Vyapagatatilalidlagatrata. 

43. Gandbasadrisasukumdrapdnitd. 

44. Snigdbapdnilekbitd. 

45. Gambbirapanilekbita. 

46. Ayatapdnilekhitd. 

47. Natydyatavachanatd. 

48. Bimbapratibimbosthatd. 

49. Mridujibwatd. 

60. Tanujibwatd. 

61. Meghagai'jitagboshatd. 

62. Raktajibwata. 

63. Madburacbdrumanjuswaratd. 

64. Vrittadansbtratd. 

65. TIksbnadansbtratd. 

66. Sukladansbtratd. 

67. Samadansbtratd. 

68. Anupurvadansbtratd. 


Remusat in bis Melanges applies all these to Sakya. 
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19. Anupiiiwagiitrata. 

59. Tunganasikatft. 

20. Suchigatratd. 

GO. SuchinasikatA. 

21. Mridugatrata. 

01. Visalanetrata. 

22. Visuddhagatrata. 

62. Chittrapakshmata. 

23. Paripurnavyanjanata. 

63. Sitasitakamaladalanetrati. 

24. Prithuchdrumandalagatratfi. 

64. Ayatakrikata. 

25. SiimakramatH. 

65. Suldabhriikata. 

20. Visuddhanetrata. 

60. Susnigdhabhrukata. 

27. Sukumaragatrata. 

07. Pinayatabhujalatata. 

28. Adfnagatrata. 

08. Samakamata. 

29. Utsahagatrata. 

09. Anupahatakarnendriyata. 

30. Gamhhirakukshita. 

70. Aparisthanalalatatd. 

31. Prasannagatrala. 

71. Prithulalatala. 

32. Suvihhaktangapratyangata. 

72. Suparipumottamangata. 

33. Vitimirasuddhalokata. 

73. Bhramarasadrisakesata. 

34. Vitungakukshita. 

74. Chittraltesata. 

35. Mrishtalcukshita. 

75. Guhyakosata. 

30. Abhayakukshita. 

70. Asangunitakesatd. 

37. Akahobhakukshita. 

771 AparuahakesatS. 

38. Gambbiranilbhita. 

78. Surabhikeaata. 

89. Pradakshinavarfenabhita. 

79. Srivatsamuktikanandyatd. 

40. Samantaprisadikata. 

80. Vai'tulachihnitapanipadatalata. 

THE 

1 FIVE VAEANA. 

1. Sweta. 2. Nila. 

3. Pita. 4» Kakta. 6. Syama. 

THE 

TEN PABAMITA. 

I. Dana. 

6. Prajna. 

2. Sila. 

7. Upaya. 

3. Santi. 

8. Bala. 

4. Virya. 

9. Pranidhi. 

6. Dhyana. 

10. Jnana. 

THE 

TEN BHUVANA.t 

1. Pramudita. 

6. Abhimukhi. 

2. Vimala. 

7. DurangamS. 

3. Prabhiikari. 

8. Sadhumati. 

4. Archishmati. 

9. Samantaprabhd. 

6. Sudurjaya. 

10. DharmameghS. 


Burnouf renders the ten: Charity, Morality, Patience, Industry, Meditation, 
Ingenrity, Wish or Prayer, Fortitude, Foreknowledge, Method. . 

t Compare pp. 42 43. We have here no heaven for Adi-Buddha, nor any for 
any one of the five Dhyini Buddhas. 
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THE TEN JNANAS. 


1 . Duhkhajndna.J 

6. Arthajndna.§ 

2. Samudyajnana.}: 

7. Sanivrittijnana.§ 

3. Nirodhajnana.J 

8. Parachittajnana.§ 

4. M4rgajnana.| 

9. Kshayajnana.§ 

6. Dharmajnana.J 

10. Anutpadajnana,§ 

THE 

TEN AKAEA. 

1. Prithivyakara. 

C. Akasanirodhakara.t 

2. Jalakara. 

7. Vdyunirodhakara.t 

3. Agnyakara. 

8. Agninirodhakara.t 

4. Vayvakara. 

O.j.Ialanirodhakara.f 

6. Akasakara. 

10. Prithivfnirodhakara.t 

THE 

TEN AETIIA.II 

1. Pranartha. 

(5. Kurmartha. 

2. Apanartha. 

7. Krikarartha. 

3. Samanartha 

8. Nagartha. 

4. Udanartha. 

9. Devadatiirtha. 

6. Vyanartha. 

10. Dhananjayartha. 

THE 

TEN BALA. 

Sthanasthanaj nanabala. 

7. Dhyanavimokshasamadhisamapattisan- 

, Karmavipakajnanabalf. 

klesavyavadanasthanaj nanabala. 

N anadhatuj nan abala. 

8. Purvaniviisanusmritijnanabala. 

N anavimuktij nanabala. 

9. Chyutyutpattijnanabala. 

Sadindriyaparaparajnanabala. 

Sarvatragilmipratipattijnanabala. 

10. Asravakshayajnanabala. 

THE 

TEN VASITA. 

1. Ayurvasita. 

0. Janmavasita. 

2. Ohittavasita. 

7. Adhimuktivasita. 

3. Parishkaravasita. 

8. Pranidhanavasita. 

4. Dharmavasita. 

9. Karmavasita. 

6. Avadhivasita. 

10. Jnanavasita. 


THE FIVE KAYA. 

1. Dharmakaya. 2. Sambkogakaya. 3.'Nirmanakaya. 
4. MaMsukhakaya. 5. Jnanak%a. 

J Five in Nirvritti. § Five in Pravritti. 

* Evolution of tbe five elements in Pravritti. 

,+Revolution of the five elements in Nirvritti. 

It Five in Pravritti and five in Nirvritti; and so of the Bala and Vasita. 
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THE FIVE CHAKSHU. 

1. Mausachaksliu. 4. Divyachakshu. 

2. Dharmachakshu. 5. Buddhachaksliu. 

3. Prajnanachakshu. 


THE eiqhtee: 

1. Adhyfitmasunyata. 

2. Bahirdhasiinyata. 

8. Adhyatmabahirdhasunyata. 

4. Siinyatasunyata. 

6. Mahaaunyata. 

0. Paramarlhasilnyata. 

7. Sanakritasunyata. 

8. Asanakritaaunyata. 

9. Atyantaaunyata. 


sunyata. 

10. AnaTaragraaunyata. 

11. Anavakaraaunyata. 

12. Prakritiaunyatfi. 

13. Sarvadbarmaaunyata. 

14. Salakahanaaunyatfi. 

15. Anupalambhasunyatfi. 
IG. Abhavasunyata. 

17. Subhavasunyata. 

18. Abhavasubbavasunyata. 


matantaba twenty sunyata. 

19. Lakshanasunyata. 20. Alakshauaaunyata. 

APPENJDIX B. 

CLASSIFIED E.N'UMEHATION OP TUB PBINCIPAL OBJECTS OF 

bauddha worship. 

Ekdnmdtja. 

Upaya. 

•Ydi-Buddlia. 

Malia-Vairochaua. 


Elidmudyt. 

Prajii!!. 

I’rajiia-paraiuita. 

Du'ydimndijd. 

J. Upaya.* 2. Prajnil. 

1. Prajnii.t 2. Upaya.f 

Trydnmdiya, 

J. llhanua.l 2. Buddha.l 3. Saiigha.J 

2. Saiigha.§ 1. Buddba.§ 3. l)hai'ma.§ 

1. Buddha. § 2. l)harma.§ 3. Sangha.§ 

Tandia-liuddhdmndya. 

4. Aiiiitablia. 2.-Yksbobhya. 1. Vairochana. 3. Ratuasambhava. 6. Anioghasiddha.H 

Fm\ cha-Friyn dmndyi. 

4. Pandurti 2. Lochanii. 1. Vajradhalwisvan'. 3. Mamakl. 5. Tard. 


Root of thcistic doctrine. t Root of atheistic doctrine. 

t Atlieistic. § Theisti(!; diversely so. 

Ij Tliese five are the famous Dliyoni Buddhas. A sixth is often added, or Vajra 
Satwa. 'J’he series of five is the common exoteiie one: the sixth seems to belong 
rather to the e.soteric system. 
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Pancha-Sanghdmndya. 

S.Vajtapam. 1. SamMita\)hadra. 3 . Ratnapani. 6. Viswapaui. 
J^ancAa-Sanphdnindyi, 

4. Sbrikuti-tdra. 2. UgratAra. 1. Sitatara. 3. Ratnatara, 5 , Vifwatara, 
Matdntara-Pancha-Buddhdmndya. 

1. Vairochana. 2. Akshobhya. 3. Ratnasambhava. 4. Amitabba. C. Amogbasiddba. 
Matdntara-Tan uha- Prqjndmndyi. 

1. Vaji'adbatwisvari. 2. Locbaua. 3. Mamalu. 4. Panduva. 6. Tara. 

Matdntara-Pancha-Sanghdmndya. 

1. Samantabbadra, 2. Vajrapani. 3. Ratnapanij_ 4. Padmapani. 5. Viswapani. 
Matdniara-Pancha-Sanyhdmndyl. 

1. Sitatari. 2. Ugratara. 3. Ratnatara. 4. Bbrikutitara. 5. Visvatara. 

Mafdntara-Pancha-Buddhdmndya, 

4. Amitabba. 2. Amogbasiddba. ]. Vairoobana. 3. Ratnasambbava. 5. Aksbobbya. 
Matdntara-Pann^i a-Prajndnmdyi. 

4 .Tara. 2. Mamaki. 1. Vajradbatwiavari. 3. Pandura. 5. Locbaua. 
Shad-Amndya-Buddhdh. 

2. Aksbobbya. 3. Ratnasambbava. 4. Amitabba. 5. Amogbasiddba. 

1. Vairoobana. C. Vajraaatwa. 

, Shat-Prqjndmndyi. 

2. Locbana. 3. Mdmaki. 4. Pandura. 5. Tdra. 

1. Vajradbatwisvarf. 6. Vajrasatwatmika. 

" Shat-Sanghdmndya. 

2. Vajrapani. 3. Ratnapani. 4. Padmapani. 5. Viswapfei. 

1. Samantabbadra. 0. Qbantap&ni. 

MdnwsMya-Sapta-Buddhdmndya. 

2. Sikbi. 3. Viswabbu. 4. Kakutsanda. 5. Kanakamuni. 0. Kasyapa. 

1. Vipasyi. 7. Sakya.sinba. 

Matdntara-Mdnushiya-Sapta-BuddhdmndyiX. 

4. Kakutsanda. 2. SikM. 1. Vipasyi. 3. Viswabbu. 5. Kanakamuni. 

6. Kasyapa. 7. Sakyasinha. 

Prajnd-MisrHa-Dydni-Nara-Buddhdmndya, 

2. Akshobhya. 1. Vairocbana-Vajradhatwisvari. 3. Ratnasambbava. 

8. PandurS. 0. Locbana, 4. Amitabba. 6. Amogbasiddba. 7. Mamaki. 0. Tara. 

All the Deities named above are Dhyani, or celestial. The following are Manusbiya 
Dbyani, as specified. 
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Dhydni-Nava-liuddhdmnwjdh. 

4. Amitabha. 2. Akshobhya. 1. Vairochana. 3. RatiiaHambliava. 5. Amo^basiddha. 
8. Vajradharma. 6. Vajrasalwa. 7. Vajrardja. 9. Vajrakanna. 

Dhydni-Nava-Prajndmvdyi. 

4. Pandura. 2. Locbaiia. 1. Vajradhatwi'svari. 3. Maiiiaki. ■'>. Tiirii. 

8. Dbarmavajrim'. (>. Vajrasatwatmika. 7. RalnaAajrim. 9. Kariuavajrini. 

Dhydtn-Nava-Sanylidnmni/dli. 

4. Padmapani. 2. Vajrapaui. 1. Saiuautabhadi-a. 8. Hatnajiiini. 5, Yiswapaiii. 
g. Dbariuapani. 0. Qliantapani. 7. Manipaiii. 9. Kanuapaai. 

Misrita-Nava-Savyhdmndydli, 

2. Maitreya. 1. Avalokitcswara. 3. Ga":anayaiija. 

6, Manjughosha. 4. Samantabhadra. 5. Vajrapani. 7. Marva-nivaraiia-vislikanibla'. 
8. KsMtigarbha. 9. Khagarblia. 

Nava-Dliarmdmndydh-l\mst,akdh (liuililha-Pharma-sanyha-Mandalc 
IVyanakramc dan MxUam.) 

2. Gaaidavyiiba. 1. Prajna-paraniita. 3. Dasabhuim'swara. 

C. Saddhariuapundanka. 4. Samadbiraja. 5. Laiikiivatara. 7. Tatbagattiguliyaka. 
8. Lalita-vistara. 9. Suvarna-prabha. 

Nam-Bodhisatwa-Sanyhdmndydh. 

4. Sitatara. 2. Maitmyam. 1. Hhrikutitara. 3. I’unhpatara. I'bcajata. 

8. Di'patarii. 0. Vagi'swari. 7. Dbilpatara. 9. Gaiidbatara. 

Nava-Dn'i-l'rajnanmdyi. 

2.Vajravidarim. L Vasundhara. 3. Ganapati-liridaya. S.Man'clii. 4. Ualim'slia-vijaya. 

5. Pariiasavarl. 7. Grahamatrika. 8. Pratyaiigirah. 9. Dliwajagrakaynri. 

Misrita-Na va -J)/i arm dm n dydh . 

4. I’andura. 2. Lochaiia. 1. Vajradbatwiswai’]. 3. 3[aitiaki. o. Tiira. 

8. Pratyangirah. 0. Vajrasatwatmilia. 7. Va<\mdliara. 9. Guliyoswan'.| 

Mdtmshiya-Nai'a-Buddhdmndydh. 

4. Sikhi. 2. llatuagarbba. 1. Di'pankara, 3. Vipasyi. 3. Viswabhu. 

8. Ktlsyapa. 0. Kakutsanda. 7. Kanakaiuuid. 9. Sakyiibiiiba. 
Mdnush'iya-Nava-Bnddhdmndydh. 

1. Dfpankara. 2. Ratuagarbha.§ 3. Vipaf>yi. 4. Sikhi. 3. Viswabhu. 

0. Kakutsanda. 7. Kauakamuni. 8. Kiisyapa. 9. S.ikyasiiiha. 

* Avalokiteswarai.s probably identical with Matsycndra n.Hb, the introducer of Natliism 
into Buddhism, but not with Padnia 3*aui, the iburth Oliy.'mi Bodhi-satwii, titough now 
usually so identilied. Maitreya is the Buddha next to ebuie ; Manjughosha is a 
historical piuson and the apparent introducer c4' Saktiisin into Buddlusin : 4-5 are 
Dhyanis, shadows like the rest. 

t Guhyeswari is now worshiiiped by the orthodox as the Sukli of Pasupati Nath. 
But the expelled Buddhists claim the goddess as their own and allinii that there i.s 
a subterranean way from their great temple of Sambhunath to her s. 

S For Ratnagarbha see Fabian, p. 116. We have here nine mortal Biuldlias 
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MdnuMya-Nava.rrajndmnuyi. 

1. Jwalavatf. 2. Lakslianavatf. 3. Vipasyanti. 4. Sikliiuualini. o. ^ iswadliiira. 
0. Kakudvatf. 7. Kantkanamalini. 8. Malndhara. 0. Yasodhard.* 

Nava-lih tkshu-Sanff/i diiin di/d/i. 

1. Pradi'peswara. 2. Ratnaraja. 3. Mahamati. 4. Ratiiadliai-a. 3. Akatiaganja. 
0. Sakalaraangala. 7. Kanakaraja. 8. Dhariuodara. i). Auanda. 

Iti-Sri-Ekdmndi/ddi-Nardiiiiidi/a-Dci'nidh kiaiJidptdh 

N. B.—The authority for thost' details is tho Dharnia Sangraha, or c«/u/«f/(ee 
raisoiwe of the termiuology of the Bauddha sj-stein of philosophy and religion. 


KUiioPKAN srF,('ri.ATio^.s o.M m:i)imr.sM.l| 

In the late M. Abel-Rdmusat’s ro\io\v of my sketch of Buddhism, (.Tournal 
dos Savans, Mai, 1831,) with the perusal of which 1 have heon favoured 
hy Mr. J. Prinsop, there occurs (p. 2().'f) the following passage: “ L’une des 
croyanees les plus importantes, et ctllo sur laqiielle I’essai de M. Hodgson fonrnit 
le moins do lumieres, est celle des avenemens on incarnations Le nom 

de Talhdiiatn (avenu**) qu’on donne a Sakia n’est point (ixpliqrd dans son memoire; 
et quant aux incarnations, le roligieux dont Ics reponses out f >urni la substance 
de ce memoire, no semhle pas en reconnoitre d’autres quo celles des sept Boud- 
dhas. II e.st pourtant pertain qu’en < n f nnipt(‘ uue inlhiitd d’nu tres ; et h's lamas 
du Tibet 80 considerout eu:( niemes comnie autant de dieinites incarnees pour le 
salut des hommes.” 

I confess I am somewhat surprisi'd by tluiso observations, since whatever 
degree of useful inforinatioj. relati\e to Buddhism my essays in tho Calcutta 
and London Transactions may I'urnish, they profess ^lot to give on?/, (save e.v vi 
wcessita/is) concerning the ‘veritable nonsense’ of the system. And in what 
light, I pray you, is sober sense to regard “ une iulinite ” of phantoms, chal¬ 
lenging belief in their historical existence as the founders and propagators of a 
given code of lawsr* The Lalita Tinfara gra-s ely assigns Wo, or according to 
another copy, 550, avatdras to S.ikya ahiic. Was 1 seriously to incline to tho 
task of collecting and recording all that is attributed to these palpable mmm- 
iities ? or, was it merely desired that I slKudil explain the rationale of the doctrine 

instead of seven, which latter is the usual series, eiilc the Amai-akosha. The South¬ 
erns usually cite, only four. All depends on the Kaljia.s, each has its own Buddhas, and 
to the lust or present Kalpa belong tin- four ol southern notoriety. 

* V'asodhar.i was the wdl'e of 8akya, and Balmla their son. Kahula therefore ought 
to have been the ninth Sangha : hut he was dull and little known whilst Ananda 
\\as most famous and succeeded Sakya as Heresiareh after Kasyaj)a’s speeily demise. 

II Pi’inted from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Hos. 32, 33, and 34, 
A.n. 1834. 

’** A radical mistake; sec the sequel. 
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of incarnation? If the latter only be the desideratum, here is a summary 
recapitulation of what I thought 1 had already sufliciently explained. 

The scale of Bauddha perfectibility has countless degrees, several of which 
towards the summit express attributes really divine, however short of the tran¬ 
scendental glory of a tath&ijata in nirvritti. Nevertheless, these attributes appertain 
to persons subject to mortal births and deaths, of which the series is as little limited 
as is that scale of cumulative merits to which it expressly refers. But, if the scale 
of increasing merits, with proportionate powers in the occupiers of each grade, have 
almost infinite extent, and yet mortal birth cleave to every grade but the very 
highest, what wonder that men-gods should be common ? or, that the appearance 
again in the flesh, of beings, who are far more largely gifted than the greatest 
of the devatds, should bo called ^ nvdfdr f Such avat/iras, in all their successive 
mortal advents till they can reach the estate of a tathdyata, are the arhantas, and 
the hodhisatwas, the pratijeka and ths •vdvaka-Buddha.’i. They are gods and far 
more than gods; yet they were originally, and still quoad birth and death are, mere 
men. When I stated that the divine Lamas of Tibet arc, in fact, arhantas: 
but that a very gross superstition had wrested the just notion of the character of 
the latter to its own use, I thought I had enabled every reader to form a clear 
idea of that marvel of human folly, the immortal mortals, or present palpable 
divinities of Tibet! How few and easy the steps from a theory of liuman perfecti¬ 
bility, with an apparently interminable metempsychosis, to a practical tenet such 
as the Tibetans hold! 

But Remusat speaks of the incarnations of the tathdgatan: this is a mistake, 
and a radical one. A Tathagata may bo such whilst yet Angering in the flesh of 
that mortal birth in which he reached this suproAe grade;—and hero, by the 
way, is another very obvious foundation for the Tibetan extravagance—but when 
once, by that body’s decay, the Tathagata has passed into nirvritti, ho can never 
be again incarnated. Tlie only true and proper Buddha is the Maha Yhdnika or 
Tathagata Buddha. Such are all the ‘ sapta Buddha; ’ of whom it is abundantly 
certain that not mie ever was, or, by the principles of the creed, could bo, incarnated. 
Sakya’s incarnations all belong to the period preceding his becoming a Tathagata. 
Absolute quitdism is the enduring state of a Tathagata: and, had it been 
otherwise, Buddhism would have been justly chargeable with a more stupendous 
absurdity than that from which Rdmusat in vain essays to clear it. ‘Plusieurs 
absolus—plusieurs intinis’ there are; and they arc bad enough, though the 
absolute infinity bo restricted to the fruition of the subject. But the case would 
have been tenfold worse had activity been ascribed to these beings; for we should 
then have had an unlimited number of infinite ruling providences! The infinite 
of the Buddhists is never incarnated; nor the finite of the Brahmans. Avataras are 
an essential and consistent pan of Brahmanism—an unessential and inconsis¬ 
tent part of Buddhism: and there is always this material difterence between 
the avatara of the former and of the latter, that whereas in the one it is an incarna- 

*Not a syllable is told of these mortal Bodhisatwas with the exception of the last, 
Sakya’s most famous discijile. 
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tion of the supreme and infinite spirit, for recognised purposes of creation or 
rule ; in the other, it is an incarnation of a mere human spirit—(however approxi¬ 
mated hy its own efforts to the infinite) and for what purpose it is impossible to 
say, consistently icith the principles of the creed. I exclude here all considerations 
of the dhydniy or celestial Buddhas, because Rdmusat’s reference is expressly to 
the seven mduushi or human ones. 

The word Tathagata is reduced to its elements, and explained in three ways— 
1st. thus gone, which means gone in such a manner that he (the Tathagata) will 
never appear again; births having been closed by the attainment of perfection. 
2 nd. thus got or obtained, which is to say, (cessation of births) obtained, degree by 
degree, in the manner described in the Bauddha scriptures, and by observance of 
the precepts therein laid down, in a word by tapas and Dhyana, or severe ascetic 
purity and transcendental meditation. Brd. thus gone, that is, gone as it (birth) 
came—the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hold that doubt is the end, 
as well as beginning-, of wisdom; and that that which causes births, causes 
likewise the ultimate cessation of them, whether that ‘ final close ’ be conscious 
immortality or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet Tathagata, so far from mean¬ 
ing ‘come’ (avenu), and implying incarnation, as Remusat supposed, signifies 
the direct contrary, or ‘ gone for ever,’ a'hd expressly announces the impossibility of 
incarnation; and this according to all the schools, sceptical, theistic, and 
atheistic. 

I .shall not, I suppose, bo again asked for the incarnations of tho Tathagatas. 
Nor, I fancy, will any philosophical peruser of the above etj-mology of this im¬ 
portant word have mua^i hesitation in refusing, on this ground alone;, any portion 
of his serious attention to tfie ‘ infinite ’ of Buddhist aeatdras, such as they 
really are. To my mind they belong to fho very same category of mythological 
shadows with tho infinity of distinct Buddhas, which latter, when I first dis¬ 
closed it as a fact in relation to the belief of these sectaries, led me to warn my 
readers “ to keep a steady cy-e upon the authoritative as.sertion of the old scrip¬ 
tures, that Sakya is the .seventh and last of the Buddhas,”t though I believe 
that Sakya’s six predecessors are voces et preeterea nihil. 

Tlie purpose of my two es.says on Buddhism was to seize and render intelligible 
the leading and least absurd of tho opinions and pracfices of these religionists, in 
order to facilitate to my countrymen the study of an entirely new and difficult 
subject in those original Sanskrit authoritie.s"* which I had discovered and placed 

*To the que.stion, wliat i.s the iatluujata, the most lioly of Buddhist scriptures 
refuriieth for answer, “ It does not come agiiin, it does not come again.” 

-f-Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 41.5. 

“'■‘Nearly seventy volumes ill Sanskrit, and .some in the language of Tibet, were 
sent hy nie to Calcutta between the years 1824 and 1830. The former had never been 
before heard of, nor the latter possessed, by Europeans. 

[See the notices of the contents of the Tilietau works and their Sanskrit originals by 
M. Csoma de Koro.s, and by Professor 11. II. Wilson in the third volume of Gleanings, 
atfd first volume of Journal As. Soc.—Ed.] 

See at ii]i. 137-13!) of vol. i, for list of Sanskrit works. Eventually I procured 
from Lhasa the complete Kahgyur and Staiigyur in 327 large voliimes. The catalogue 
thereof had previou.sly been obtained, and its general character reported on before 
Csoma de Kerbs made his appearance. 
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within their reach, but no living interpreters of which, I knew, were accissible 
to them, in Bengal or in Europe. 

I had no purpose, nor have I, to meddle with the* interminable sheer absurdities 
of the Bauddha philosophy or religion ; and, liarl 1 not been called upon for proof.f 
of the numerous novel statements my two essays contained, 1 should not pro¬ 
bably have recurred at all to the, topic. But sonsibhi of the prevalent literary 
scepticism of our day and race, 1 har e answered that call, and furnished to the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society, a copious selection from those original works which I 
had some years previously discovered the e.xistcuce of in Nepaul. 1 trust that 
a further consideration of my two published essays, as illustrated by the new 
paper just mentioned, will suliico to remove from the minds of my continental 
readers most of those doubts lioniusat, the solution of which docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply conversancy on my part with details as ah.sard as iuteriiiiiialde. I can¬ 
not, however, be answerable for the mistakes of niy commentators. One signal 
one, on the part of the lamented author in qucstitui, I hare just discussed: others 
of importance 1 hav'e adverted to elsewhere; and 1 shall here coniine myself to 
the mention of one more belonging to the rc\ iew from which 1 have quoted. 
In s])eaking of the classilication of the people, llemusat considers the eajra dehdn/a 
to be laics; which is so far from being true that they and they alone constitute 
the clerg-y. The bhikshuka can indeed perform some of the lower oHices of reli¬ 
gion: but tho va/ra dchdri/a solely are competent to the discharge of the 
higher; and, in point of fact, are the only real clergy. That the distinction of 
cleras et luieus in this creed is altogether an anonial}', resulting' from the decay of 
the primitive iisceticism of the sect, 1 have endeavoured to shew elsewhere, and 
cannot all'ord room for repetition in this place. 

'J'he criticsg'enerally have been, I observe, prompt to adopt my caution relative 
to local superstitions, as opposed to tho original creed of the Bauddlias. But 
tliey have carried their caution too far, and by so doing, hav e ca,st a shade of doubt 
and suspicion over things sutlicientl}' entitled to exemption therefrom. jMIow me, 
then, to reverse tho medal, and to shew the grounds upon which a great degree 
of certainty and uniformity may always bo presumed to c.xist in reference to 
this creed, bo it professed where it may. 

Buddhism arose in an age and country celebrated for literature; and the con¬ 
sequence vv'as, that its doctrine and discipline were fixed by means of one of tho 
most perfect languages in the world (Sanskrit), during, or immediately after, tho 
age of its founder. 

Kor, though furious bigots dispersed tho sect, and attempted to destroy its 
records, did they succeed in the latter attempt. Tho refugees found, not only 
safety, but protection, and honour, in tho immcdialebj adjacent countries, whither 
they safely conveyed most of their books, and whore those books still exist, 
either in the original Sanskrit, or in most carefully made translations from it. 
The Saia Sdhasrika-Prajnd-l'uramitd, and tho nine Bharmas, discovered liy mo in 
Nepaul, are as indisputably original evidence of Buddhi.sm as tho Vedas and 
I’uranas are of Brahmanism. The Kahgyur of Tibet has been jn-oved to have been 
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rendered into Tibetan from Sanskrit, with pains and fidelity: and if the numerous 
books of the Burmese and Ceylonese be not originals, it is certain that they 
were translated in the earlier ages of Buddhism, and that they were rendered 
into a language (high Prakrit) which, from its close affinity to that of the origi¬ 
nal books of the sect, (Sanskrit,) must have aflorded the translators every facility 
in the prosecution of their labours. 

But if the Buddhists, whether of the continent or islands of India, or of the 
countries beyond the former, still possess and consult the primitive scriptures of 
their faith, either in the original language, or in careful translations, made in the 
best age of their church, how can Buddhism in the several countries whore it 
is practically used as the rule of life and of faith, fail to exhibit a common character 
as to essentials at least. And wherefore, I woi^ld fain know, should European 
scholars, from their study, incessantly prate about mere local rites and opinions, 
constituting the substance of whatever is told to the intelligent traveller by the 
present professors of this faith in diverse regions—nay, constituting the substance 
of whatever he can glean from their books? In regard to Nepaul, it is just as 
absurd to insinuate, that the Prajna Paramita, and the nine Dharmas were 
composed in that country, and have exclusive reference to it, as to say that the 
Hebrew Old, or Greek New Testament was composed in and for Itaty, Prance, 
or Spain exclusively. Nor is it much less absurd to affirm, that the Buddhism 
of one country is essentially unlike the Buddhism of any and every other coun¬ 
try professing it, than it would be to allege the same of Christianity. 

Questionless, in the general case, documentary is superior to verbal evidence. 
But the superiority is nflt without limit: and where, on the one hand, the books 
referred to by our closet students are numerous and difficult, and respect an 
entirely new subject, whilst, on the other hand, our personal inquirers have 
time and opportunity at command, and can question and cross-question in¬ 
telligent witne.sss-s, and cause reference to be made to the written authorities, the 
result of an appeal to the living oracles will oft times prove as valuable as 
that of one to the dead without any other guide. 

Lot the closet student, then, give reasonable faith to the traveller, even upon this 
subject; and, whatever may be the general intellectual inferiority of the orientals 
of our day, or the plastic facility of change peculiar to every form of poly¬ 
theism, let him not suppose that the living followers of Buddha cannot be profitably 
interrogated touching the creed they live and die in; and, above all, let him 
not presume that a religion fixed, at its earlie.st period, by means of a noble 
written language, has no identity of character in the several countries whore 
it is now professed, notwithstanding that that identity has been guarded, up 
to this day, by the possession and use of fuiginal scriptures, or of faithful trans¬ 
lations from them, which were made in the best agfi of this church. 

‘For myself, and with reference to the latter point, I can safely say that my 
comparisons of the existing Buddhism of Nepaul, with that of Tibet, the Indo- 
('hincso nations and Ceylon, as reported by our local enquirers, as well as with 
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that of ancient India itself, as evidenced by the sculptures of Gaya,* * * § and of the 
cave temples of Aurungabad, have satisfied me that this faith possesses as much 
identity of character in all times and places as any other we know, of equal anti¬ 
quity and diffusion.t 


P.S.—Whether R^musat’s avenu be understood loosely, as meaning ‘ come,’ or 
strictly, as signifying ‘ come to pass,’ it will be equally inadmissible as the inter¬ 
pretation of the word TatMgata; because Tathdgata is designed expressly to 
announce that all reiteration and contingency whatever is barred with respect to 
the beings so designated. They cannot come; nor can anything come to pass affect¬ 
ing their'.§ 

And if it be objected, that tli^ mere use of the word amm, in tho past tense, 
does not necessarily imply such reiteration and conditional futurity, I answer that 
Rdmusat clearly meant it to convey those ideas, or what was tho sense of calling 
on me for the successive incarnations of these <cvenm ? It has been suggested to 
me that ahsolu, used substantively, implies ‘activity.’ Perhaps so, in Parisian 
propriety of speech. But I use it merely as opposed to relative with reference to 
mere mortals; and I trust that tho affirihation—there are many absolutes, many 
infinites, who are nevertheless inactive—may at least bo distinctly undor.stood. I 
have nothing to flo with tho reasonablene.S8 of the tenet so affirmed or stated, being 
only a reporter. 

* See the c.\planation of those scul]>turos by a Nepaulose Buddhist in the Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine No. xiv. pp. 218, 222. 

+ As a proof of tho close agro<‘inont of the Baud(lliA»,systc'iii.s of difl'erent countric.s, 
we may take this opportunity of ([noting a ]irivat(! letter from Colonel Burney', 
relative to th('. ‘Burmese I’hilosopher Prince,’ Mckkhara Men, the King of Ava’s uncle. 

“The [U’inee has been reading with tlu! greatest interest M, Csonia (hi K(jros’s 
dilTercnt translation.s from the Tibet .scriptures in your jr^urnal, and he is most anxious 
to obtain the loan ol' some of the many Tibetan works, whic h the Society i.s said to 
possess. He considers many of the Tibetan letter.s to be the .same a.s the Burmese, 
jiai’tieularly the h, m, n, and //. lie is [lartieulaily anxious to know if the monastery 
called Zedawuna still exists in Tibet, where, according to Burmese books, tlodama dwelt 
a long time, and with his attendant Ananda [ilanted a bough which he had brought 
from the great pipal tree, at Buddha-Gaya. The [irince is also anxious to know 
whether the people of Tibet wear their hair as the liurmese do* how they dress, and 
how their priests dress and live ? Tlie city in which the, monastery of .Zedawuna stood, 
is called in the Burmese scri\)tirres ThtnnoHhi, and the prince ingeniou.sly fancies, that 
Tibet must be derived from that word. The Burmese have no s, and always use 
their .soft th, when they mei.d with that letter in I'ali or foreign W'ords—heiua; proba¬ 
bly Thawoithi i.s from some Sanskrit name Sawot. I emdo.sc a list of countries and 
citi(s mentioned in the Burmese writings, as the scene of Godama’s adventures. In 
which if the exact .site, and pre.sent designation of eaidi can be assigned from the 
•San.skrit or the Tibet authorities, it wilt confer an iiiqioitant favour on Burmese 
literati." It is highly interesting to see the spirit of impiiry Stirling in the high 
places of this hitheido benighted nation. The information desired is already furnished, 
and as might be expected, the Burmese names [irovc to be co]iied through the Prakni 
nr Pali, directly from the San.skiTt originals, in this resjiect dill'ering from the Tibetan, 
which are translations of the, same name. 

§ Aeimw,'signilies qtiod eventt, eontifjit, that ivhich hath hapjieiu'd.— (PtidUmnaire 
(It Trev(mx.) TatMgata; taOia thus (what really is), gala (known, obtained.)— 
(Wilson’s Sans. Diet.)— Ed. 

p 
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FUaTHEB, BBMABKS ON M. KEMUSAT’S BEVIEW OF BUDDHISM.f 

Adverting again to R^musat’s Review in the Journal d^s Savans for May, 1831, 
1 find myself charged with another omission more important than that of all 
mention of the Avatars. It is no loss than the onfission of all mention of any other 
Suddhas than the seven celebrated Manushis. The passage in which tliis singular 
allegation is advanced is the following: “ Les noms de ces sept personnages (the 
‘Sapta Buddha’) sent connus des Ohinois, et ils en indiqnent une infinite d’autres 
dont le Bouddhiste Nipiilien ncparle pan.” 

My Essay in the London Transactions was the complement and continuation of 
that in the Calcutta Researches. Rcmusat was equally well acquainted with both : 
and, unless he would have had me indulge in most useless repetition, ho must have 
felt convinced that the points enlarged on in f,l'o former essay would be treated 
cursorily or omitted, in the latter. Why, then, did he not refer to the Calcutta 
paper for what was wanting in the London one F Unless I greatly deceive myself, 
I was the first person who shewed clearly, and jn'oved by extracts from original 
Sanskrit woi ks, that Buddhism recognises “ une inliniti? ” of Buddhas,—Dliyani and 
Manushi, Rratyeka, Sravaka, and Mah.a Yanika.* The sixteenth volume of the 
Calcutta Transactions was published in 1828. In that volume appeared my first 
essay, fhe substance of which had, however, boon in the hands of the Secretary 
nearly three years before it was published.^ In that volume I gave an original lid 
of ncarlg 150 Buddhas (p. 4-10, 4-10); 1 observed that the Buddhas named in 
the Buddhist scriptures were “ ns numerous as the grains of sand on the banks of 
the Ganges hut that, as most of them were nonentities in regard to chronology 
and history, the list acftially furnished would probably more thim suflice to gratify 
r.itioual curiosity ; on which iccoinit I suppressed another long list, drawn from the 
Samiidhi Rtija, lohich was then in mg hands, (p. 4-14.) By fi.xing attention on that 
cardinal dogma of Siigatism, viz., that man can enlarge his faculties to infinity, 1 
enabled every inquii'cr to conclude with certainty that the Buddhas had been 
multiplied ad lihitum. By tracing’ the connexion between the Arhantas and the 
Bodliisatwas; botwocn tho latter again, and the Buddhas of the first, second, 
and third, degree of oininencc and power ; I pointed out the distinct s/c;)*-by which 
the finite becomes confounded with the infinite,—man with Buddha; and 1 ob¬ 
served in coiudusiou that the epithet Tatlnigata, a synonym of Buddha, e.cprcsshj 
pourtrags this transition. ( London Transactions, vol. ii. part i.) Facts and dates are 
a-wkward opponents except to those, who, with Rdmusat’s compatriot, dismiss them 
-vyifh a ‘ tant pis pour les faits !' For ye.ars heJ'ore 1 published my first essay, I had 
l)eeu in possession of hundreds of drawing’s, m,ade from the Buddhist pictures and 
sculptures with which this land is .saturated, and which drawings have not yet 
btMui published, owing to the delay incident to procuring authentic explanations of 

t Printed from tlie Joiiinal of tlie Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 33, A.D. 1834. 

*< * The irigdiifl; or tliree p;ith.s to blis.s (of three different degree.s) .suited to ihe 
re.speotive caiiaeities of the several follower.s of this creed, want elucidation. Tli« 
itiihaydna i.s clseahere sj)Oken ol as the humblest path ; some call it the higliest. 

§ According to usage in that matter provided. 
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them from original sources. All the gentlemen of the residency can testify to 
the truth of this a.ssertion; and can tell those who ■would he wiser for the Icnow- 
ledge, that it is often requisite to-noalh h('edfully over the chessic tields of tlie valley 
of Nepaul, lest porcliauce you hrealt your sliins against an image of a Huddlia! 
These images are to bo met-with everywhere, and ol all sizes and .sluipe.s, ^ory 
many of them endowed with a multiplicity of members .sutUcient to satisfy the 
teeming fancy of any Brahman of Madhya Desa! Start not, gentle re.idor, for 
it is literally thus, and not otherwise. Buddhas with three heads insli ad of one 
—si.v or ten arms in place of two! Tho necessity of reconciling the,sc things 
with the so called first princijdcs of Buddhism,* may reasonably account for didav 
in tho production of my pictorial stores. Meantime, I cannot but smile to lind 
myself condoled with for my poverty when 1 am really, and have beim lor ten 
years, aveahU <1(’S richcusc^ Oiie intere.stiug result only ha\’(! I I'eached by mcan.s 
of these interminable tritlcs; and that is, .strong presumptive proof that the cave 
temph's of Western India are the-work of Biuldhists .w/rb/, and lliiit the most ap¬ 
parently'Brahmauical .soulpturc.s of those cenerahle fanes are, in fact, liiiddhist. 
A hint to this oll'ect 1 gave so long ago as l.''^", in the Quarterly (fi-ienlal IMaga- 
zine, (Xo. X^T. p. 210;) and can only alibi'd room to remark in this place, that 
subsequent re.search had tended strougly’to confirm the impres.sions then derived 
from my very learned old friend Anirita Xauda. Tho existence of an iulini((! 
nmnher of Budciha#; tho existence of tlu^ whole Bhyi'ini class of Buddhas; the 
personality' of the Triad ; its philosophical and religious meanings; the classiheation 
and nomenclature of the (ascetical or true) followers of this creed; the dis¬ 
tinction of its various .schools of philosophy; tho peculj#r teuet.M of eaeh s’chool, 
faintly' but rationally indicated; the conne.vion of it« pliihcsophy with its religion ; 
and, as the result of all these, the means of speaking consistently upon the general 
subject,! arc matters for the knowledge of which, if Rdmusat be not ivliolly 
imkbleil to me .and my authorities, it i.s absolutijy certain that 1 am wliolly 
uuindobtod to him and his; for till ho sent nio his e.ssay' on the 'I'riad, 1 hail 
never .seen one line of his, or any other continental writer',s, lucubrations on 
Ibaldhisra. 

1 have ventured to advance above that in the opinion of a learned friend, the 
(diinese and Mongolian works on Buddliism, from which the couliiiental .sutvoi.s- 
ha\o drawn tho inl()rmation tlicy' posse,ss on that tojiic, are not per sc adequalo 
to supply any' eery intelligible views ol the general .subject. 

.'\a ibis is an assertion which it, may seem desirable to support by proof, allow 
me to propose the following. Bbmusat obser\es, that a work of/Ac JirU orfln- 
gives the subjoined sketch of the Buddhist cosmogony. “Tou.s les etres et.aiil 
conteniis dans la tres pure substance de la pensec, une idee surgit inopiuement el 

* .See Erskine’s Essays in the Bombay Transactions. 

tA learned friend assures me that “a world of (Ihine.se .'ind Mongolian ciiigiiiSs 
have been solved tiy means of your general and consi.sterit outline of the si/stem, hut 
for which outline the said enigmas would liiive continued to defy all the ('oritineutal 
<Edi|mses.’' (Sir (!. Haughtou in cpis. 16 .January, 18.32.) 
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produisit la fausse lumierQ; Quand la fausse lumiere fut n^e, le vide et I’obscurit^ 
H'imposorent recipro(juement des limites. Lea formes qui cn rosultferent dtant in- 
detormiudes, il y eut agitation et mouvoment. De la naquit le tourbillon de rent 
qui eontient les mondes. L’intelligence luminouse ^toit le principe de solidity, 
d’ou naquit la roue d’or qui soutient et protege la terre. Le contact mutuel du 
vent et du metal produit le feu ct la lumiere, qui aont les principes des change- 
mens et des modifications. La lumiere precieuso engendre la liquidity qui bou- 
illonne a la surface de la lumiere ignee, d’ou provient le tourbillon d’eau qui em- 
brasse les mondes de toute part.” 

Xow I ask, is there a man living, not familiar with the subject, who can extract 
a particle of sense from the above passage ? And are not such passages, produced 
in illustration of a novel theme the veriest obscurations thereof? But let us 
see what can be made of the enigma. This apereu cosmoponique of the Lang- 
yen-king, is, in fact, a description of the procession of the five elements, one from 
another, and ultimately from I'rajnd, the universal material principle, very nearly 
akin to the Pradhdna of the Kapila Sankhya. This universal principle has two 
modes or states of being, one of which is the proper, absolute, and enduring mode ; 
the other, the contingent, relative, and transitory. These modes are termed re¬ 
spectively Nirvritti and Pravritti. 

The former is abstraction from all effects, or quiescence: the latter is concretion 
with all effects, or activity. When the intrinsic energy of matter is exerted, 
effects exist; when that energy relapses into repose, they exist not. All worlds 
and beings composing the versatile universe are cumulative effects; and though 
the so-called elements «j)mposing them be evolved and revolved in a given manner, 
one from and to another, and.Hiough each be distinguished by a given property or 
properties, the distinctions, as well as the orderly evolution and revolution, are mere 
results of the gradually increasing and decreasing energy of nature in a state of 
activity.1 Updi/u, or ‘ the exp^dient,’ is the name of this energy ;—increase of it is 
increase of phenomenal properties;—decrease of it is decrease of phsenomenal 
properties. All plisenomena are homogeneous and alike unreal; gravity and ex¬ 
tended figure, no less so than colour and sound. Extension in the abstract is not a 
phffinomenon, nor does it belong properly to the versatile world. The productive 
energy Logins at a minimum of intensity, and increasing to a maximum, thence 
decreases again to a minimum. Ilouce dkdsa, the first product, has but one quality 
or property ; air, the second, has two ; tire, the third, has three ; water, the fourth, 
has four; and earth, the fifth, has five. 

'See Bailly’s History of Asia, pp. 114, 118, 124, 187, of vol. i; also pp. 130, 187. 
Wondrous concord of ideas! Also Uoguet, 1. 170. 

J Causes and eft’ects, quoad the versatile world, cannot be truly alleged to exist. 
There is ine.ndy customary conjunction, .and certain limited effects of proximity in the 
pre(;edcnt and subseixuent, by virtue of the one true and universal cause, viz, Prajnd, 
With the primitive Swabhiivikas cause is not unitised : for the T(^st, their tenets are 
v^uy much the s.xme with those .above e.xplained in the text; only their conclu.sions 
incline rather to scepticism than dogmatism. It mayahso perh.aps be doubted whether 
with the latter school, phienoniena are unreal .as well as homogeneous. In the text, I 
would be understood to static the tenets of the Projnikas only. 

* There is always cumulation of properties, but the number assigned to each element 
is variously stated. 
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Tlieso elemoutg are evolved uniformly one from another in the above manner, 
and are revolved uniformly in the inverse order. 

Sniiijatd, or the total ab.straction ol j)h;enoinenal properties, is the result of Iho 
total suspension of nainre'.s activity. It is the uhi, and the muthu, of the uni- 
^erBill material priuriide in its proper and endurinp state of n/rmVt/, or of rest. 
It is not notliiiii'iioss, evcept with tin' sceptical few. The opposite of Sunijaid 
is Avidi/d, which is the mundane affection of the universal principle, or the 
universal principle in a state of acti\i(y, that is, of prdiri/fi. .V\idya is also the 
result of this disposition to activity; in (jthor words it represents phtenomen.al 
entities, or the sum of plnenomeua, v liieli are regarded as wliolly unreal, and 
hcnei' their e.vistenco is ascribed to ignoranee or Avidyii. Now, if we revert to the 
e.vtraet from the I.ang-yen-l.inir, and rmiiember that la pen.see," Tintelligence 
luminouse,* and la luiniere preeieuse,* refer alihe to I’rnjna, the material prin¬ 
ciple ol all thing's, (wliicli is pcrsoiiilied as a g'oddess by the religioiii.sts,) we 
sliall lind notliiug left to impede ,'i dislinet notion of the author’s meaning, 
beyond .sonu! metaphorical lluiiiisbes analogous to that variet}' of descriptive 
ejiitliets by ■ahicii be lias cliar.ieb rised the one universal jirinciple. Tonrhillon 
ill' irnf, and tuiii-l/llh» d'enn are the ehniy'nts of air and of water, respectisely ; 
and /<• /irineipc dc aoliditc is the element of earth. 

“'I'ous Ics elanli contenus dans la pure substance de I’rajnil uno idee surgil 

inopinemeni et jirodnisit la fau.s e lumiere:"’—tliat is, tb(' universal material prin¬ 
ciple, or goddess rrajna, whilst e.vi.sling in its, or her, true and proper slate of 
abstraction and repose, was .suddenly disposed to actnily, yr iinprc.sseil with delu¬ 
sive niundaiu' allcctioii ('.li-idi/n.) “(Juaiid la fausse luniieie I'ut nee, Ic vide 
et fobscurite s'linposereut reciproipieinenl. des limites. The result of tills errant 
disposition to acti\ity, or this mundane aflectioii, was that the uni\orsal void 
was limited by the eomiiig into liciiig of the liisl cloiiK iil, or u'/.'u'.w, which, as 
the priinarj' iiiodillcatioii of sdnijold (.spac"), has scarcely any ,sensible properties. 
Sucli is the mi'aning of the pa.ssagi' “ les foriin's qui eii lesiilterenl et.int iudeter- 
miiiecs,” iuimi'diately .succeeding the la.-t quotation. Its sequel again, “ il y eiit 
ag'itation et niouveineiit,''merely rcl'i rs to iindjilily being the chnrucli'ristic ])ro- 
porty of that element (air) which is ;ib(mt to be produced. “De la naquit le 
tourbillon de \enl, qui contieiit le.s luoudes." Tlii'iiee (i.c., froiii dhdxn) jiroeecded 
the element of the eircumambieiit air. “ T/intelligence luminense eUiit lo principe 
de solidite, d’oii naquit la roue d'or qui soutient et protege la terre.” I’rajnd in 
the i'onii of light t her yi/'umVt/7.'U nianil'e.statioii) was the jiriiiciple of .solidity, 
wlieneo proceeded the wheel of gudd wliich siustaiiis and jirotects the earth. 
I^olidity, the diagno.stic quality of tlie element of earth, sltinds for that element ; 
and the wheel of gold is mount IMcru, the di.stinctivo attiibiite of wiiich is qiro- 
tectiiig and susbaiiiing power: this passage, therefore, siiiqdy announces the evolu- 

■"Pi'iijii.i is literally till- .sujircnic \vi.sdoin, videlicet, (</■ »«/«.'’<■. Light and llaiiie are 
types oi this universal priiicijile, m a. stntc of nrtinty. Ncit.hiiig lint e.vtreiiie eniiliisicui 
<‘au result from tianslatiiig tiiese teiiiis ua pied deta.lelti(\ and wiliiuiit lelcreiiee to 
tlieir tecliiiieal signitlcatiuii. Tliat alone sujireiiiely governs both the literal and iiieta* 
phorienl sense of words. 

v\ 
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lion of the oli'meut of earth, with its m5T.holoi^iciil appoudage, mount Meru. 
But, acconliiiff to all the authorities witliin my knowledg-e, earth is the last evolved 
of the material elements. Nor did I ever meet with an instance, such as here 
occurs, of the direct iutervention of the tirst cause (I’rajuu) in the w/iVW of this 
evolution of the elemonts. “ Le contact inutuel duvent et du metal produit le feu 
et lalumierc, qui .sont les principles di'S chanf^emens.'’ Tlie mutual contact of the 
element.s of air and of earth produce lire and lipht, which are tlio principles of 
chaiif'c. Thi.s is intelli;ri)ile, allowance being made for paljrablc mistakes. I under¬ 
stand by it, luereljf the evolution out of the clement of air of that of tire, of 
which light is held to be a modification. To the igneous elciiient is ascribed tho 
special property of heat, which is assiinied by our author as tlic jiviiicipile of all 
changes and transformations. i\lcf,al for earth i.s an obrious iiiisapquvhen.sion of 
Itemiisat's. Nor less so is the false allocatioi/of this clenieiil (earth) in tho 
general evolution of the live, and its introdiicliou here. 

“ La liimiere precieuse engendro la liipiiidife qui boiiilloiiiic a la surface de la 
luiniere ignee, d'oii pirovient le tourbillon d'eau qui cnibrassc h>s niondes.'’ 

I’rajnd (in the form of hghi)' produces the liquidity which boils on the 
surface of igneous light, whence proceeds the element of water embracing the 
world, 

'Phis figurative nonsense, when reduced to pilain prose, merely annoiince.s the 
evolution of the clement of water from th.at of lire. <hir terrestrial globe rests 
upon the waters like a bo,at, according to tlie Buddliists; and hence the, allusion 
('embracing the world) of the text. What is deserving of notice is the direct 
interferenci', a seroad tKae, (and in respect to earth, a third time,) of the caasa 
raiisaas with the piroce.ssion ofi'.tie elemeiils, one from anolliiu'. .\11 my aiithoritie.s 
are silent in regard to any such repeated and din-ct agency; which .amounts in fact, 
to creation properly so called—a tenet directly opqio.sed to the fundamental doc¬ 
trine of all the riwabluii ike,s. Certain Biiddhi.sts liidd the opinion, that all 
material .subtances in the versatile world have no existence indejieiideiit of human 
perception. But that the Cliinese author quoted by Mr. lleiiiu.sat was one of 
llicse idealists, is by no means certain, liis more imniediate object, in the passage 
quote (1, evidently \Mis, to exb.ibit the proces.sion of the, live niatcrial eleiiie.iit.s, 
one from another. To that 1 at present coniine mysidf, merely idiserv ing'of 
the Ollier notion, that what has been staled of the houiogeiieousness and unreality 
of all phamomena, is not tantamount to an admission of it. 'I'he doctrine of 
Avah/d, the mundane all'eclion of the univer.sal pirinciplc, is not necessarily tho same 
wrth the doctrine which makes the piercipiient pirinciple in vian the measure of all 
thim/s. Both may seem, in cllect, to converge towards what we very v aguely call 
idealicsm; but there arc many separate piaths of inquiry by which that conclusion 
iliay be reached. 

Nepaul, Aui/ust, Is.'U. 

* Manas, the fsi.xlh eleiiiciit, i.s the percipient lu'inciiile in man. The t'hiiiese aiitlior' 
meiitioiis it net, uiiles.s till’ Jiiis.sage beginning “ la iiieiiie force," and iiiniiediately 
following that 1 have ipuiLed, was divsigiied to aiinouiiee its evolution. 'I'liat passage 
as it stands, however, docs not a,sscrt more than the lioinogeiieou.snes.s of this siith 
element with the otlier five. 
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1 resume my notice of Itemusat's speculations on Jlutldliism in tin' Journal des 
SavnJis. 

1 le observes, “ On no seroit pas surpris de voir quo, dans co syslome, la forma¬ 
tion* fit la ddstruotion des inondos soieni pnisontos oomnie les rdsullats d’uno revolu¬ 
tion perpetuello et s])nntunde, sans tin ot sans interrupliou and aftorwards rouiarks, 
“ 11 y a dans lo fond memo des idees Houddliiquos uncmdijeelioii eontre leternili; 
du moude quo, l(‘s theolof^ions de ootlc rolie'ion no sombleul pasa\oiv ]n-evue. Si 
tons les etros rentroi(‘nt dans b' repos reel etdidinitif a i'inslant quo les pbeno- 
nienes eessoroient et disparoitroient ilans le sein de To.\is1enee absolu, on coiKant nn 
tcrme oil tons les etros seroieni ileveuiis Huddlia, ot on le monde aiiroit ci sSe 
d'exister.” 

'I’liis Huddba, it is said, is “ [^inlellijrenee iiilinie, la cause soincTaine, dont la 
nalure ost un (diet." 

Now, if tliere be .such a supi'Cine ininialerial cause of all tbiuo-s, uluit is the 
mea.nino'of alh'p'ine'that worlds and beines are .y;w//ni/eeWy eiolied and re¬ 
volved 1 and, il’ tho.se spontaneous operations of nature be expiae-sly idlowed to bo 
tix'i’sxini/ and L-nd/cfiK, what becomes of tlie ajiprehension that they should e\or fail 
or ('(‘ase 1 

.\s to the real definitive re]>oso, and the ab.solule e.xistence, .spoken of, they are 
as certainly and customarily prodicat(ul of JJira luilnra by the Swabhaiikas, as of 
(iod or Adi-Biiddfia, By the Aiswaiikas; to which two se( ts rcspeetiiely the two 
opposite 0 |iiuion.s confounded by Hednusal ('.\( lusi\(ly belonp’. 

.A^'ain, “’I’out est vide, tout e.sl (hdu.sion, pour rintellie-euce supreim; (Adi- 
Huddlia, as before defined). L’Avidya scul donne aiix i left's du imnide sensible 
line sorte de riailite passaptere et jmrement pludionu iBd.” Avidui, tlau'elbre, must 
arniin/iiu/ it) Uih .datcmcnl, be entirely dependanf on the volition of the one supreme 
immaterial cause: yet. immediately after, il is ob.served, “on\oit,a Iraversde.s 
brouillards d'lin lanfriiee enip-matique, ressortir I’idcd'fl'une daahlc eam^i' de lout ee 
(jui exist e, .sa\ oil- I'intellipence supreme (Adi-Buddha) el INiidya ou matii're." 
But Ibc fact is, that .kiidia is not a material or plastic cause. It is not a sub¬ 
stance, but a mode—not a beinp, but an alfection of a licinp—not a cause, but ttn 
ffl'cr/. .\vidva, I repeat, is nothin”; primarily cau.sal or siibsliintial: it is a jdne- 
nomenon, or rather the sum of plucnomena : and it D “made of .such stull a.s dream.s 
are." In other words, all plucnomena are, aceoidinp to this theory, ab.solutely 
bomoneiieous, and nlferly unreal. The .\\idyalisls, therefore, are yo far from 
belonpinp to that set of pliilo.sopliers wlio liave inferred two distinct snb.stances ,and 
camses from the two distinct classo.s ot plucnomena existing in tlie world, that 
they entirely deny llio justice of the promises on whieli that inference is re.sted. 

liemu.-at no.xt cb.-erves, “ Be.s efleis matfiriels sont subordoniKts aux diets p.sy'clio- 
lopiques"—and in the very next papo we liear that “on appelle lois les rajijxirls 
qui lienl le.s elfets aux cau.se.s, taut dans I’ordre pby.siqne qiie dan.s I'ordre moral, 

* The (piestion of formation is a very different one from tluil (jf eontinuanee. Yet 
Benui.s,it would scein to have eonlounded tlie two. See the passage lieginnuii; “Mais 
ce ()ui nierite db'trc remaniue." 
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ou, pour parlor plui? exactemenl, dans I’ordre unique, qui constitue I’univors.” 

Now, if there he really but one class of phoenomena in the world, it must be 
either the material, or the immaterial, class: consequently, with those who hold 
this doctrine, the question of the dependence or independence of mental upon 
physical phamomehia, must, in one essential sense, be a mere/ocon do parler. And 
1 shall venture to assert, that with most of the Buddhists—whose cardinal tenet is, 
that all phicnomena are homoyeneous, whatovor they may think upon the further 
que.stion ol' their reality or unreality—it is actually such. 

It is, indeed, therefore necessary “ joindre la notion dV'sprit ” before tlu'se puzzles 
can be allowed to be altogether .so difficult as the^^ .‘-eeni, at least to bo .such as they 
seem; and if mind or soul “ha\enoname in the CJhinese language,” the reason 
of that at lca.st is obviou.s; its e.xistencc is d^^nied. Mind is only a peculiar 
modilication of matter; et I’ordre unique de I’univers e'est I’ordre physique! 
Not iifty years since a man of genius in J'iurope declared that “ the unix crsal .sys¬ 
tem does ]iot coirsist of two principles so es.sentia 11 y difieront from one another 
as matter and spirit ; but th.at the whole must be of some uniform coinpo.sition ; 
.so that the material or immaterial ])art of the .sy.stem is superlluous.” 

This notion, unless I am mistaken, is to be found at the bottom of most Indian 
systems of philosophy, 1 jrahmanical and Buddhist, connected with a injection in 
some shape or otluT of phamomenal reality in order to yet rid of the difficulty of 
different properties e.risitiiy in the cause (u'hether mind or matter) and in the effeeif. 

The assertion tliat “ materiid ellects are subordinate to p.sychological ” i.s no 
olherxvise a difficulty than as two ab.sidutidy di.stinct cla,s.ses of pluenomena, are 
assumed to hav(' a ro:ilV‘.\istenci;; and I bplii'x e tluat there is scarcely one s(diO(d of 
Batiddha philosopbcws w hich basnet dcmiiffi the one or the other a.ssnmption ; and 
that the prevalent opinions iiudude a denial of both. All knowm pluenomena may 
be a.scribed to mind or to matter without a palp;ible contradiction ; nor, w'ith the 
single exception of e.\tent,I N there a physical phienomeinui which doe.s not seem 
to countenance the rejection of plueupiuenal reality. Hence the doctrines of 
Ax'idya anil of jMiiyii; and I would ask tho.se whose tnusings are in an impartial 
strain, whether the Bauddha device be not tis good a one as the Brahmanical, 
to .stave olf a difficulty which the unaided wit of man is utterly unable to cope 
with !'§ 

* A wiiter in the Kdinliurgli l!e\iew foi .lanuary IS.'i’i, ]i. lt)2, says that to make ini- 
inort.dity dependant on inmiateriality i.s most illogical. 

t Ihhnusat desired to knowhow tlie Duddhists reconcile midtijdieity with unity 
rejative with absolute, iiiipeifeet willi perfect, vaiiahle with eternal, nature with 
intelligence ? 

1 answer ; by the hy]iothe.sis of two modes- -one of quiescence, the otlier of activity ; 
one of development, the oihi'r of non-devehi]iment. But when he joins “I’espritet 
la. matic' re ” to the rest of liis antithc.ses, 1 must beg leave to say the que.stion is entirely 
altered, and must recommend tlie eaj.tious to a consideration of the extract given in the 
te.xt from a Earcffie.an philosophei' of eminence. Not that 1 have any sympathy \vitli 
tl'.at extravagance, but that I wish merely to state the ca.se fairly for the Buddhists. 

1 Time and S]iace ; which however cannot, and are not classed among ph.'enomena 
by Indian or European philosophers. Limited time and space are considered quasi 
pluenomena by all. 

5 See Bidlantyne’s Vedanta, ji. 80 : the very phrasii “ignorance ” or Ajndna is e.ssen- 
tially the same and more precise than Maya. 
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Questionless, it is not easy, if it be possible, to ovoid the use of words equiva¬ 
lent to material and psycholo'jical; but the tenet obviously involved in the I'onnal 
subordination of one to the other class of phaenoniena, when placed be ide the 
tenet, that all phsenomena are homogeneous, at once renders the former a mere 
trick of words, or creates an irroconc ileable contradiction between the (wo doctrines, 
and in fact lldinuaat has here ag lin commingled tenets held exclusively b^’ quite 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy. 

If I have been held accountable for .^oine of the notions above remarko*! on, I 
suspect that these my supposed opinions have been opposed by something more 
substantial than “des ai-gutios mystiques." lidmusat e.xpressly say.s, “M.Hodgton 
a eu parfaitement raison d' admettre, comme base du sijs.1.huc e/i/ier, Texistence 
d’un seul etre souverainomcnt^arfivit ot intidlig-ent, do celui qii il nomrae Adi- 
Buddha.” Now, I must crave leave to say that I never admitted anything of 
the sort; but, on the contrary, carefully pointed out that the “sysleme entier’ 
consists of four systems, all .«uiriciently dillerent, and two of them, radically 
so— viz., the Swabharika and the Aiswarika. It is most apparent to me that 
Bdmusat has made a melange out of the doctrines of all the four schools; and 
there are very sullicient indicaitions in the course of this e.ssay that his principal 
authority was of the Swilbhavika sect. 

In speaking- of the two| bodies of Buddha ho remarks, that “le vdritable 
corps est identiKe avec la science et la loi. La substance nieme ost la science 
(Prajna).” lie had previously made the same observation, ‘‘La loi nieine est son 
principe etsanature.” Now those who are aware tliat Prajna (most idly translated 
law, science, and so forth,) is tlie name of the ffivat malenal cau.tv, can have no 
diliiculty in reaching the conviction that the Butfdhist auihority from whence 
this assertion was borrowed,—‘of Prajna being the very es.sence, nature, and 
principle of Buddha,’—belonged to the .Swal)havika .school, and would have laughed 
at the co-ordinate doctrine of his transl.itoi-, that Bufldha is the sovorcig-n and sole 
cause, of whom nature (Prajna) is an ell'ect. 

The Swabhavika Buddhas, who derive their capacity of identifying thetuselves 
with the Jirtft cause from nature, which is that cause, are as all accompli.shed as 
the Buddhas of the Aiswarikas, who derive the same capacity from Adi-Buddha, 
H'ho is that cause. 

In this express character of sovereign cause only, is the Adi-Buddha of the Ais¬ 
warikas distinguishable amid the crowd of Buddhas of all sorts; and such are the 
interminable subtleties of the ‘ s}'stcme entier ’ that he who shall not carefujly 

t There are in fact five bodies named by me ; see page 92. 

* Prakriteswn.ri Hi Prapui ; and again, Jjharannlmaka ili Pharma. Pharma is a, 
synonyme oi Prajna. Prajnd means Su]>remc Wisdom. Whose? Mature’s — and 
nature’s, as the sole, or only .'is tlie jilastic, cause. 

So, again. Pharma means mortality in the abstract, or the moi'.al and religiou.s code 
of these religionists, or material cause, in cither of the two .sepscs hinted at above ; o*, 
lastly, material effects, viz., versatile worlds. Thc.sc arc jioints to be .settled by the con¬ 
text and by the known tenets of the writer who uses the one or other word t and when 
it is known that the very texts of the Sw.ihhivtkas, dilfcrently inter]ireted, have 
served for the basis of the Aiswarika doctrine, I presume no further mveto can be required. 
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mark this cardinal point of primary causation, -will find all otliers unavailing to 
guide him uncxmfusodly through the various labyrinths of the several schools. 

Did Rdmusat never meet with passages like the following P 
“And as all other things and beings proceeded from Swabhava or nature, so did 
Vajra, Satwa, Buddha, thence called the sflf-cxintcnt.” Even the Swabhilvikas have 
their Dhyaui Buddhas, and their triad, including, of course, an Adi-Buddha. 
Names, therefore, are of little weight; and unmeasured epitliets are so profusely 
scattered on every hand that the practised alone can avoid their snare. I did not 
admit a Theistic school, because I found a Buddha designated as Adi, or the lirst; 
nor yet because I found him yclept infinite, omniscient, eternal, and so forth ; 
but because 1 Ibuud him o.vplicitly coutradistinguished from nature, and syste¬ 
matically expounded as the cflicient cause of all, \or should it be forgotten that 
when I announced the fact of a Tlioistic sect of Buddhists, I observed that this 
sect was, as compared with the Swalduivika, both recent and confined.t 

If, in the course oj this, and the throe preceding letters, I have spoken harshly 
of Bdiuusat’s researches, let it be remembered, th.at I conceive my labours to have 
been adopted without acknowledgment, as well as my opinions to liave been misera¬ 
bly distorted. 1 hare been most coniiconKli/ told, tliat “ (he learned of Ihirope are 
indebted to »iic lor the name of Adi-Buddha! ” 'I’he infenmee is palpable that 
that is the (ixtent of the obligation. Such insidious injustice compels mo to 
avow in the face of the world my conviction that, whatever the Chinese and Mon¬ 
golian works on Buddhism possessed by the French Savans may contain, in) in¬ 
telligible view.s were thence derived of the gcmeral subject before my essavs 
appeared, or could have been iifterwiird.s, but for the lights those e.ssiiys atrord(>d.§ 
I had acces.s to tlio oiiginal Sall'skrit scriptures of the Buddhists, and they were 
interpreted to mo by leartied natives, whoso hopes hereafter depended upon a 
just understanding of their contents. No wonder, tlierefore, and little merit, if I 
discovered very many things inscrutably hidden from those wlio were reduced 
to consult btirbarian tran.slations from the most relined and copious of Languages upon 
the most subtle and interminable of topic.s, and who had no living oracle ever 
at hand to expound to them the dark signification of the wi'itten word —to guide 
their lirst steps through the mo.st labyrinthine of human mazes,|| 

For the rest, and personally, there i.s bimmiiice for bienseance, and a sincere 
tear dropped over the untimely grave of the learned Remuaat. 

i" Burnout seem.s to hold tluit tla^ transccndcntalists had vvay eaily an atlieistic and 
a theistic section, tin' theistic Being tin* Vog.ichjii'ya.s, whosv; founder was Arya Sanoha 
and that a sect ajiart hom both held tlic mid<lle path, and were therefore called Madhva- 
mikas. ■’ 

§The case is altered materially hoeanse my original authoritie.s, which .stand 

far less in need of living inteipre.ter.s, are gi‘in*rally aceessiiile. 

Il l beg to propose, as an experi.iiiciUwm crucis, the'eelebratcd taiLt—Ye Dluirmdnityd 
of iiiQ* ^ata Sdkasnka. Jt the sovcral theistic, atheistic, and sceptical meanings 
wrapped up in these fevV words, e.au be re,ached through Chinese or Mongolian 
translations uninteipreted by living authorities, 1 am content to consider my argument 
worthless. 
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NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION FROM SARNATH. 

I have just got the SOlh Nmuher of the Journal of the Asiatic Society and 
hasten to tell you, that your enigma requires no (Edipus for its solution at Kath- 
nraudu, where almost every man, woman, and child, of the llauddlia faith, can 
repeat the confesnio fiilei (for such it may he calloil), inaerihed on the Sarnath 
stone. Dr. Mill was perfectly right in denying the alleged nece.ssary connexion 
between the inscription, and tlie complement to it produced hv M. Csoma d<' Kdriis. 
No .such complement is needed, nor is found in the great doctrinal authorities, 
wherein the pa.ssage occurs in numherlef3.s places sometimes containing hut half oft ho 
complete dogma of the inscription ;* thus: — “ Te Dharnid hctu-prahhard; he.lus 
ti'-fhan Tathaijato!' Even thus curtaileil, the .sense is I’omplete, without the “ Teshdn 
cha yo nirodha, pram (rddij Sramaua,” as you may perceiie by the following 

translation:— 

‘‘Of all things proceeding from cause, the cau.se is Tatluigataor, with the 
additional word, “ Of all things proceeding from cau.se, the cause (of their proces¬ 
sion) hath the Tatluigata explained.” To complete the dogma, according to 
the in.scription, we must add, “The great Rramana bath likewise declari'd the 
cause of the extinction of all things.” With the Indp of the, commentators, J 
reudt.r thi.s passage thus, “ 'J'he causes of all .sentient e.vistence in the versatile world, 
the Tatluigat a lijith explained. The Great Sramana hath likewise explained the 
cau.ses of the cessation of all such (>xistence.”§ 

Nothing can be more complete, or more fundamental, than this doctrine. It 
asserts that Buddha hath revealed the causes of (anim|te) mundane existence, 
as well as the cau.ses of its complete ce.ssatiou, implying, by tlie hdt.cr, translation 
to the eternal quiescence of Nirvritti, whicdi is the grand object of all Bauddha 
VOW'S. The addition to the inscription sujqdied by M. Gsoina, is the ri/nid appli- 
ratum merely of the g^eneral doctrine of the inscri^dion. It explains especially 
the manner in which, according to the .scriptures, a deiout Buddhist may hope 
to attain ci'ssation from mundane existence, rtz., by' the practice of all virtues, 
a\oidanc<‘of all vices, and by complete mental abstraction. More, preci.se, and as 
usually interpreted here, more theislic too, Ilian the lirst clause of the inr 
scription is the terser sentence already given; which likewise is more familiar 
to the Nepale.se, viz., “ Of all things proceeding: from cause, the cause is the Tat- 
hiigata:"—understanding by Tathagata, Adi-Buddha. And whenever, in playful 
mood, 1 u.sed to reproach my old friend, Amirta Nanda, (now alas! no more) 
with the alhei.stic tendency of his creed, ho would always silence me with, ‘AEc 
Dharmd hrtu-prahhard hptKs trsluin 'rathcnjato in.si.sting, that Tatlnignita referred 
to the supreme, self-existent (•S'ienymnMR) Buddha.f 

* This curtailed version is traditional not scriptural. 

§ .See pp. 79-80 fur these causes, viz., Aridyd, Sitiiskdru, etc,. 

t The great temple of Swayaintihu Nath i.s dedicated to this Uuddha : whence its narje. 
It .stands about a mile west from Kathmandu, on a low, rierdy wooded, and detaeheil 
hill, and coii.sists of a hemisphere surmounted by a, graduated eone. 

The majestic, size, and severe simplicity of outline, of this temple, with its bnnii.slied 
rone, set oif by the dark garniture of woods, constitute the Cliaitya of Swayainbhu 
Nath, a very beauteous object. 
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l?or did I often care to rejoin, that he had taught me so to interpret that impor¬ 
tant wd (Talhagata) as to strip the dogma of its necessarily theistic spirit! I 
have already remarked in your Journal,* that the Swdbhdvika texts, differently 
intei-preted, form the groundwork of the Aiswarika tenets. It will not, however, 
tier^ore, follow, that the theistic school of Buddhism is not entitled to distinct 
recognition upon the ground of original authorities; for the oldest and highest 
authority of all— the aphorisms of the founder of the creed—are justly deemed, 
and proved, by the theistic school, to bear legilimately the construction put upon 
them by this school—proved in many ancient books, both Pauranika and Tiintrika, 
the scriptural validity of which commands a necessary assent. As it seems (o be 
supposed, that the theistic school has no other than Tantrika authorities for its sup¬ 
port, I will just mention the Stvagambhii Purdnii end the lihadra Kaljxtoaddna, as 
•instances of the contrary. In a word, the theistic school of Buddhism, though 
not so ancient or prevalent as the atheislic and the sceptical schools, is as authentic 
and legitimate a scion of the original stock of oral dogmata whence this religion 
sprang, as any of the other schools. Nor is it to be confounded altogether with tlie 
vile obscenity and mystic mummery of the Tantra'i, though acknowledged to 
have conbiderable connexion with them. Far less is it to be considered peculiar 
to Nepaul and Tibet, proofs of the contrary being accessible to all; for instance, 
the Pancha Puddha Dhydtii are inshrined in the cave at Bdgh, and in the minor 
temples surrounding the great edilice at Gijd ; as to which Ace my old Bauddha 
Pandit's report further on. A. Cunningham of Benguil, Wilson of Bombay, 
and Chapman of Madras, have all recorded opinions substantially the same. And 
I have m 3 '^sclf seen a Vine image of Padma Pani, the ioon of the Bhyaui Buddha 
Amitabha, at Karnagurh on tkrc Ganges. As I was looking over your Journal, my 
Newari painter came into the room. I gave him the catch word, “ Ye Bliaima,’ 
and be immediately filled up the sentence, fmishiny with Tathdyata. I then 
uttered “ teshan cha,” and be completed the doctrine according to the inscription. 
But it wa.s to no purpose that I tried to carry him on through Csoma’s ritual com¬ 
plement : he knew it not. After I had explained its meaning to him, he said, 
the substiuice of the passage was familiar to him, but that bo had been taught 
to utter the sentiments in other words, which he gave, and in which, by the way, 
the ordinary Buddhist acceptation of Kusal and its opposite, or Ahusal, came 
out. Kusal is good. Akiisal is evil, in a moral or religious sense. Quod lici- 
tum vcl mandatum: quod illicitum vel prohibitum. 

I will presently send you a correct transcript of the words of the inscription, 
froln some old and authentic copy of the Rakshd lihdyavatx, or Prajnd Pdramitd, 
as you seem to prefer calling it. So will I of Csoma’s supplement so scon as I can 
lay my hands on the Shuranyamd Samddhi, which I do not think I have by me. 
At all events, I do not at once recognise the name as that of a distinct Baud- 
d}ia work. Meanwhile, you will notice, that as my draftsman, above spoken of, is 
no pandit, but a perfectly illiterate craftsman merely, his familiar acquaintance 
•».«., J. A. S. B. 
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with your inscription may serve to show how perfectly familiar it is to all Bud¬ 
dhists. And here I would observe, by the way, that I have no doubt the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Dehli, Allahabad, and Behar pillars is some such cai'diual dogma of 
this faith. 

I am no competent critic of Sanskrit, but I have competent authority for the 
assertion, that Dharma, as used in the inscription, meam not human adions ineroly, 
but all sentient existences in the three versatile worlds (celestial, terrene, and infer¬ 
nal). Such is its meaning in the famous d’e Dharmdnitija of the Safa Sdhasrika, 
where the sense is even larger, embracing the substance of all inanimate as well 
as animate entity, thus; “All things are imperishable,'’or, “ The universe is eter¬ 
nal,” (without maker or destroyer.) The passage just quoted from the Sata Sd¬ 
hasrika serves likewise (I am ;(^.sured) to prove that tlie signification of ye is 
not ahvays strictly relative, but often expletive merel}'; but let that pass. 

The poiut.s in question undoubtedly arc,—e.i'istcnee in the I’rdirillika or xersatile 
world, and cessation of .sni'h existence, by translation to the world of Ainritti; 
and of such translation, animals generally, iind not human being.s solely, are capable. 
Witne.‘-s the deer and the chakwa, which iigruro .-o much in B.iuddha scnlpinres! 
The tales of their advancomeiit to Kirvritfi are popularly familiar. The word 
nirodha signifies, almost univer.sally and exeln,lively, extinction, or total cessation of 
versatile existence; a meaning, by the way, which coniirms and answers to the 
interpretation of (IhUrmd, by general exi.stonee.s, entitie.s, and not by meiely hu¬ 
man actions. The causes of versatile existence and of its extinction are given at 
pp. 7t)-80. 

It is scarcely worth while to cumber Ihe present ques*lion with the further 
remark that there is a sect of Bauddha philosophers hifiding opinions which eonfounii 
onscioin actioin with universal entitie.s througliout the ver.satilo world, making 
the latter originate absolutely and physically from the former, (see my remarks on 
Rdmusat in the Journal, No. 33, p. 431.) 

It is not, however, admi.s.^iblo to to render generally received texts, as to make 
them correspondent to very peculiar dogmata. “ Dhdrandfmaka iti dharma,’’ 

‘ the holding, containing, or sustaining, essence (ens) is dharma.' The sub¬ 
stratum of all form and quality in the versatile universe, the sustainer (in space) 
of ver.satilo entitjq mundane substances and existences, phy.<-ical and moral, in a word, 
all things. Such is the general meaning of dharma. How many other meanings 
it has, may be seen by rid’erence to a note at the foot of p. 502, No. 34, of your 
Journal.* 'The root of the word is dhri, ‘to hold.’ Wilson’s dictionary gives 
Nature a.s Aniara Sinha's explanation of dharma. This is essentially correct, as 
might be expected from a Bauddha lexicogrrapher. The Tnglish word “substance” 
is the pr eise equivalent of dharma, which means that which .‘upporfs qualities 
in space, and of the Brahmanic mdlrd, meaning that which raea.'-ures .space or 
limits space, because space is only measurable by the substances it holds. I 
speak hero merely of etymologies. 

*See p. 109, in notes. 
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Note. If Mr. Hodgson’s general interpretation of dharma is the true one, (which 
seems most probable, though its specification in the sense of moral duties is more 
agreeable to M. Csoma’s supplement)—its implication, in the present reading, at 
least, appears manifestly atheistic. For that it cannot mean “ Tathagata or the 
Adi-Buddha is the cause,” is evident from the accusative hiitun (which is also 
plural, camas.) Even if we were to strike out the word avadat, or Aha —the former 
of which is on the inscriptions, and the latter repeated in Ceylon—still some 
word of that meaning is plainly understood: and this may help to shew that the 
explication given by the Ai.swarika Buddhists (as though the words were luStus 
tdsham Tathagatas) is a more recent invention,—and that the Buddhist system 
properly recognizes no being superior to the sage expounder of physical and 
moral cau.scs,—who.se own exertions alone havp raised him to the highest rank 
of existences,—the Epicrirus of this great Oriental syshim, 

qui potuit rerun] coguoscere causas, 

Atque metiis omnes ot inoxorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedihus. 

What is mere figure of speech in the Homan poet, to express the calm dignity 
of wisdom, becomes religions faith in the oast; viz., the elevation of a philosophical 
opponent of popular superstition and Brahmanical caste, to the character of a being 
supreme over all visible and invisible things, and the object'bf universal worship. 
—W. 11. M. 


Note mi the Note of IF. //. M. —My friendly .and learned annotator is right as 
to the rontparnfive receuc}^ of the Ai.swarika school and may find fhat opinion long 
since expres.sed by mystdf. But he is wrong in suppo.sing that that school has no 
old or unquestionable basis ; for both Mr. O.soina and myself have produced genuine 
and ancient authorities in its support. So that it is hardly fair to revert to the 
fancies of Sir W. .Tones’ day, under cover of a Latin quotation! As to verbal 
criticism, it is surely scarce neces.sary to observe that the governing verb being 
removed, the noun will lake the nominative case. I quoted popular words popu¬ 
larly and omitted the nice inflexions of case and number. That mj^ ter.-er text is 
familiar to the mouths of Buddhists, is an unquestionable fact; and I never 
skid, either that this terser form was that of the inscription, or that I had seen 
scriptural authority for it, ipshsimis verhis. 

The express causes of versatile existence, alluded to by Sakya, in the text 
graved at Saruath, are, Avidya, Sanskar.a, etc., as enumerated in my “Quotations 
in Proof” under the head of .the Karmika doctrine; and there, too, may be found 
the causes of the extinction of such existence. Roe pp. 79-80 of this vol. This 
passage is the true complement or exponent of the ye dharma, and leaves no possi¬ 
ble doubt as to its meaning. 
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NOTICE OF ADI-BUDDHA AND OF THE SEVEN MOllTAI. BUDDHAS,* 

(WiUi rtTercnce to Nojiaul cliicfly) 

FIIOM THE SM'AYAMBHU PUllANA. 

The Swayamhhu Purdna relates iu substance as follows: That foruiorlv tlie 
valley of Nepaul was of circular form, ami full of very deep water, ami that the 
mountains conlining it were clothed with the densest forests, giving shelter to 
uumherloss birds and beasts. Countless waterfowl rejoiced in the waters. The 
name of the lake wa.s Naga Vasa;§ it was beautiful as the lake of Indra; south of 
the Ilemachal, the residence of Karkotaka, prince of the Nagas; se\eu cox long, 
and a.s many broad. In the lake were many sorts of water-plants; but not the 
lotos. After a time, Vipasyi Buddha arrived, with veuy many diseiple.s and 
Bhikshus, from Vinduiuati Nagai', in Madh 3 'a Besa, at the L;ike of Niig.a A'jisa, 
in the course of his customary religious pei’egTinations. X'ipasyi, haviiig tiirice 
circumambulated the lake, seated himself in the A. W. (^’ayukoMal side of 
it, and, having repealed several mantras over the root of a lotos, ho threw it into 
the water, exclaiming, “ What time this root sludl produce a tlower, then, from 
out of the flower, Swayamblni, the Lord of Agnishtha Bhuvana,.shall be revealed 
in the form of flame; and then shall th(^lake become a cultivated and populous 
countiy.’" Having repeated these words, Mpasyi departed. Long after the date 
of this prophecy, ii, was fulfilled according to the letter. 

After Vipasyi Buddha, came Sikhi Buddha to X;'iga Yfisa with a great 
company of respectful followers, composed of rajas and persons of the four castes 
(chatiir varna). Sikhi, so .soon as lie helield .Jyoti-riipa-Swa^amhhii, ollered to liijii 
many laudatory forms of praver: then rising', he tliriee walked round X'iiga \ asa, 
and, having done so, thus addros.sed his disciples. “This place shall hereafter, hy 
the blessing' of Swayambhii, become a delightful abode to 1ho.so who sludl re.sort 
to it from all quarters to dwell in it, and a sweet plaqe of sojourn for the ])ilgnui 
and passenger: my apotheosis is now near at hand, do you all take yoiir leave id' 
me and dejiart to your own countiy'.” So saving Sikhi thi'cw himself info the 
waters of X'aga Vasa, gra.sping in his hand.s the stalk of the lotos, and his soiq 
was absorbed into the es.senco of Swayambhii. Jlany of his disciples, following 
their master, throw them.selves into the lake, and were absorbed into Swayambhii, 
t. e., the self-existent; the rest i-ctiirned home. Viswahhii was the third 
Buddha who visited Niiga Vasa. A'i.swahhii was born in Anupama-puri-nagar, of 
Madhya Desa; his life was devoted to honelittiiig his fellow-croatures. IJis vi.sit to 
Nopaul was long after that of Sikhi, and, like Sikhi, he'brought with him a grc»t 
many disciples and Bhikshus, llajas aud cultivators, natives of his own land. 
Having repeated the praises of Swayamhhii-jyoti-riipa, ho observed; “In this lake 

’Printed from the Bengal Asiatic Journal, No. 29, A. D. 1834. 

§ When the lake was desiccated (by the sword of Manjusy says the myth—pro* 
bably earthijuake) Karkotaka had a line tank built for him to dwell in; and there he 
is still -war.shipped, also in the cave-temple appendant to the great BuJdiiist shrine of 
Swayambhii Niith. 
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rrajna-sunipa-Guliyoswaii* will lie produce d. A Bodlii'-atwa will, in time, make 
her manifest out of the waters: and lliis place, through the blessing of Swayambhu, 
will become replete with tillages, towns, and tirthas, and inhabitants of tarious 
and diverse tribes.” Having thus propbosied be tlirico circumambulated the Likc» 
and returned to his native country. The Bodlii atwa above alluded to i.s Mauju 
Sri,f whose nativ e place is very far olT, towards the north, and is c.illed Pancha Si'ivlia 
Pavvata, [which is situated in Maha China l)es.§] After the coming of Visw.abhii 
Buddha to Naga Vasa, Manju Sir, meditating upon what was pas.eingin the world, 
discovered by means of his divine science that Swayamhhu-jyoti-rupa, that is, the 
self-existent, in the form of tiame, was revealed out of a lotos in the lake of 
Niiga Vasa. Again, ho reflected within himself: “Let me behold tliat sacred 
spot, and my name will long he celebrated in the,vvorld;” and on the instant, col¬ 
lecting together his disciples, compri.sing a multitude of the peasantry of the land, 
and a Raja named Dharmiikar, he assumed the form of Visvvakarma, and with his 
two Devi's (wives,) and the persons above-mentioned, set out upon the long 
journey from Sirsba Parvata to Naga Vasa. There having arrived, and having 
made piija to the self-existent, he began to circumambulate the lake, hcsoecliing 
all the while the aid of Swayaiiihhii in prayer. In the second circuit, when he had 
reached ihe central harrier iiiounliiiii tv* tlie south, he became satisfied that that 
was the best place whereat to draw off the waters of the lake. Immediately 
ho struck the mountain with his sciinit.ar, when tlie sunderedTocli gave passage to 
the waters, and the bottom of the lake became dry. He then descended from 
the mountain, and began to walk about the valley in all directions. As he 
approached Ouh 3 'cswa\i,|| he beheld tlio water bubbling up violently from the 
spot, and betook himself with»pious zeal to the (ask of stopping it. No sooner had 
he commenced than the ebullition of tlie water became less violent, when, 
leaving bare only the flower of tlie lotos, the root of which is the abode of 
Ctuhyeswan', ho erected a protecting structure of stone and brick over the recura- 

* That is the my.stic form of I'nijiia, who is the same with Dliarma and the 
Sakti of Swayainbhii or Adi-Budilha, aia'ording to the Tiiadists, The tyjic of Adi- 
liuildha in Ncpnul is lire—that of Adi-Dharnia or I’r.njn.'i or (luliyeswari is water—or 
she has no tyjie, is of a secret form, Ac., Guhyesw'an', or lastly, according to the Taii- 
tras, her ty]ie is the Yoiii, which, as well as the whole ritual heloiiging to it, is Guhya 
or esoterie .and coueealed. 

J The Tibetans identify Maujusri willi Thu mi Sam hho ta, minister of King Sroni- 
tsan, who livevl in the seventh eeiitnry, and was tlie great introdneer of Buddhism into 
Tibet. Maiijusri’sTilietau name is .bun y.ang; Tluimi is .an incarnation of him. 

§The bracketed jiortions are from the commentators. 

II The .site of tlie tenijile is near the centre of the valley, on the skirts of the lovely 
grove of Pasajiati ; and .above ‘2.^ or 3 miles east from Mount Safulihu. The fable 
say.s, that the root of the lotos of Giihyeswari i.s at the former place, and the flower 
at the latter ; the recumbent stalk being extended tlironghout the interval between 
them. Svvayambliu or Adi-Buddlia is su|i]ioaed to reside in the flower, in the form of 
fl.ame ; Prajna Biiramita or Guliyesvvari, in or at the root, in the form of water. The 
temple of Guliyesvvari has been appropriated liy the Br.aliinans, who vvoiship this god- 
^es.s as the Sakti of Pasijnati N.'dh, whoso .symbol is the fonr-faeed Lingam. But it may 
be that the Buddhists are wrong in identifying Giihyeswari with Prajiui, and that 
Giihyeswari, the Sakti of Pa-upati N.'.tfi, is really one of tlie deities ot NAthism—a 
half orthodox (Goraksha nath) and half heterodox (Matsyendra nath) divinity. 
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bent stalk, and called tlie structure, ■which rose into a considerable elevation as it 
neared the flower of the lotos, Safi/a Oiri. This work completed, Manju Sri 
befran to look about him in search of a fit place of residimce, and at leiif^th 
constructed for that purpose a small hill, to which ho *ra’vc the name of Manju Sri 
Parvata, (the western half of the little hill of Samblui ^kith,) and called the 
desiccated valley, JVepdld — Ke signifying- ‘the sender’ (to paradise,) -who is Swa- 
yambhii, and ‘cherished’; implying that tlie protecting giminsof the \ alley 
was Swayambhii or Adi-Buddha. Thus the vall(>y got the name of Xepiihl: and, 
since very many persons had come from Mount Sirsha (or Cliina) with Manju 
Sri, for the residence of Uharmiikar Ilaja and his suite, Manju consti-ueted a 
large place of abode [half way between IMount Swayambhu and Guhyeswari,] 
and named it after himself, Manju I'attana, and i-stablishod therein Dharmakar 
[of Mall,a China] as Baja, subjechng the whole of the inferior sort of people who 
came from Sirsha Parvata to Dharmtikar’s rule, and proi iding abodes for them in 
the city of Manju Pnttana. 

[Thus was Aepaul peopled, the first inhabitants of which came all from IMount 
Sirsha, which is in Maha China, and thus the valley got tht) name of Nupala, 
and its inhabitants, that of Xepiili, whoso primitive language was Chinese.* 
This language in course of time came to •bo much altered by the immigration of 
people from IMadhya Uesa, and by the necessary progress of corruption and 
change in a nc»w pountry, till a now language arose in Mepaul by the natural 
course of things. The primitive inhabitants of Nepaul were all of one caste, or 
had no caste. But their descendants, in the counse of time became divided into 
many castes, according to the trades and profession,s whicl^tlmy followed; and of 
these, such as .abandoned tho world and sinn ed their heads became Bhilishu, 
Sraniana, Chailaka, and Arhaiia, and took up their abode in forc.sts or in monas¬ 
teries. These four orders all monastic; and in strictness ab<olutel_\' excluded from 
all worldly commerce. But should any of (hem, still iptaining- tho custom of tonsure, 
become worldly men, such are called 8rtl\akn, etc. to a gr<-at extent of di\'ers<! 
names.] Manju Sri, having by such deeds as these acijuired tho highest celebrity 
in Nepaul, [ostensibly, and for the instruction of tho people] rclinrpiishod his 
mortal form and became nirran; [but in truth departed for Mount Sirsha with 
his two Devis, and in duo cour.se arrived at Pancha .Sirsha Parvata.] .Some timo 
after tho disappearance of IManju Sri, Karkut Sand Buddha came to Nepaul, with 
some Bhikshukas, Dharmapala Baja, and a multitude of tho common people, 
from Kshemavatinagar, of Madhya De.sa. 'The beauty of the country delighted 

* Manju Sri or Manju (tho.sha (.sweet voice;) and Dhann.'dear are (lure .Sansfrit 
words, which fact mak'c.s .against the alleged location of Mount Sirsha (also .Sans¬ 
krit) in China, and there are gi-ounds for supposing that mount .Sii-sha was in A,s.s.ain. 

In the Nepaulese Vansaviilis the lir.st race of kings are a]i]iareiitly Gwalhis and .Saivas, 
or rather Pasiipatas, who worshijiped l’asn|iati and reeeived tin; throin; from a Jtishi called 
Neyain. But this dynasty is ojicn to doubt in all ways Tlie next dynasty is clearly 
barbarian and utterly alien to San.ski-it and India. It i.s of the Kirunti tiihe now lo*ip- 
teil in all the eastern part of Nepaul. This evideiici; is iinh-cisive. Wind says the 
Skaiid Purana^ and wh.at is its age comparedw-illi tliat of the.VcniWia Ptiruntt ? Idiysi- 
ognoiny and sjieech decisively refer tin- Kewars to the Tibetan slock. 

Ql 
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him, and he romarkod that in such a land the cultivator must be sure to reap 
as ho sowed. Ilo paid liis devotions to Swayaiuhhu, and thou launched out in 
ju’aiso of the merits of klanju Sri, the Nepauleso patriarch. Afterwards he per¬ 
formed pvja to Guhyeswarf, and then ascended Sankhocha mountain (Siva Piira:) 
the prospect of that valley from that' mount filed him with fresh delight, and he 
again celebrated the excellence of the country. Gunadhvaja, abrahman, and Abha- 
yaiidada, a kshetriya, and others of tlie four caste.s (cliatur varna,) respectful 
followers of Kurkut Sand, hero solicited at his hands the favour of being made 
Bhikshukas, in order that they might remain in this happy land, and by the 
worship of Swaynmbhu attain tt) high merit and honour. Ivurkut cheerfully com¬ 
plied, and agreed to make a great many of the company Bhikshukas; and since 
the mountain top afforded no water for that ceremony, ho by his di\ine power 
caused a spring to issue from the rocli, and with its waters gave to his followers 
the requisite Abhishelta or baptism, lie called the ri^•e^ that originated with 
this spring Vangmati ;* and then related to his followers both the past and fuluro 
liistory of the valley watered by the Vangmati. Then, ha\ing left behind him 
in ISVqiaul, Baja Dharmapiil and some Bhikshus and common folks, who had come 
with him, and desired to stay, Kurkut Sand departed with the rest of them to his 
native city of Kshomavati. ['fhese conq/anious of Kurkiit Sand, or Krakuechajid, 
were the first natives of the plains of India (Madhya Desa) who remained in No- 
paul. Many of them, addicting themselves to the business of the world, became 
householders, and the founders of several towns and villages in Nepaul; -whilst 
others, who adopted the asctdical profession, dw(dt in the forests and \ ihars. 
When those Madhyad;isiyas had become numerous in Nepaul, they and their 
descendants were confounded with the former or northern colonists under the com- 

*v 

moji appellation of Nepfili andNewari; being oidy separated and contradistin¬ 
guished by the several trades and professions which they hereditarily practised. 
Thus, in the e.arly ages, Nopgul had four classes of secular pcopk', as Brahman, 
Kshetriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, and four ascetical classes, nameljq Bhikshu, Sra- 
mana,t Ghailaka, and Arhanta, dwelling in forests and monasteries, and all were 
TiudiVui-nianji 

ACCOUNT OF DIIAllMAKAlt liAJA AND DUAnMAPAL RAJA. 

Dharmakar, the before noted [Chinese] prince of Nep.aul, beings disgusted -with 
the world, abandoned his sovereign power, and placed Dharmapdl, the Baja of 
Gaur-des, already mentioned, upon his throne. DJuinnapdl govorned his sub- 
jcQjs with perfect justice and clemency, and made piija at the Chaitya erected by 
Dharmiikar, and regarded with equal favour liis subjects that came from Mount 
Sirslia [or iMalia China,] and those -who immigrated from Madhya-desa. 

ACCOUNT OP I'HACiiANDA i>EVA.— I’rachaiida Bova, a Baja of Gaur-des, 
which is adjacent to Madhya-des, and of the Kshatri 3 -a tribe, was the wise man 
his age and country^ At length, being inspired with the ambition of becoming 

* From Vtidi, ‘speech.' 

t Snh'aha and Sntmaaa are cqnivuU'iit. 
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nirnina, Lo abandoiKid his princely sway ; aud laldiig with him a fow sagos, lio 
began to wander over various countries, vi.-.iliiig nil the shrines and ]nlg'riniage,', 
and in the course of liis poregTinations arrived at iN'epaiil. lie was delig-htcd 
with the beauty of tlie country, and having visited every tirUm, and pith, atid 
<k<ra/<t, ami having made pu/a to the Tri lia/iui, or triad, he went to the temiile of 
Swayambhii, and there performed his devotions, lie tlien asci'iidcd IMiinjii tSri 
Parbat, and ollered Ids prayers to Jlanju Sri, .and llnisbed Ijy becoming a iliseiple 
of tTUiiahar Bhilishn, a follower of IManju Sri. Ono day Praehnnda Deva so de- 
liglited (lun.alcar with the display of his excellent (jualities, that (Inmikar madi' 
him a Jihihshuka; and the sai<l llaje. Praehanda after becoming' a llhikshn, 
oblaii'.ed the titvdar appellation of Santa Sri. [A great many lir.ilimans and 
otbors who aecompanied Praehan(ja lo Nepanl received the tonsure, and bi'camo 
liliikslui.s at the same time with I’raelianda,and took- ii]i their abode in Hie monas¬ 
teries ol Xe])uul. Some otliers of those that came with Praelianda to .\epaul pre¬ 
ferring tile pursttits of tile world, continued to exercise them in A'epaiil, where 
they also rema-ined and hecaino liiiddhists. A tliird portion of I’rachanda’seom- 
pauions retnrned to Ganr-des.] After a time, Santa Sri represented to Ids Guru 
(iiunikar his delre to ]n'otect the .sacred llante oi Swayamlihii with a covering 
siriictnro. Gntnlkar was charmed witli the proposition and proposer, tiiid liaviiig;; 
ptu'ilied him with tldrteen sprinkling^s of sacred water (/rm/od«.<d,W/.s/ic/.'.n,) gave 
him tile title of l)jli»hit.a Sanlilnir Vajra Aclnirva. [Prom tlie.se transactions is 
dated the arrival of the people of Ganr-des in Nepaul, and their becoming 
liiiddliist.s.] 

ACCorNT OF KANAKA Mi’.N’i. —Oiico 011 <0 lime, from Suhliii<l'atiuagar of .Madliya- 
dos, Kanaka hliini liuddlin, with many disci|iles, sokao illustrious persons, and a 
counties,s multitudo of common people, arrived at Aepiinl, in Hie coiir.'^e of iii.s 
religious peregTinalions, aud .spent some nionllis in the worship of Swnyamhliii, 
and the I'ri ibitiia, and then departed witli most o.l» liis iitteiubuits. A few re- 
iiiatiied in Kejiaul, wlio became Huddlia-ni.iroi and worshippers of .Swavunibbil ; 
[and these too, like all the preceding, soon lo.st tlieirnamc and cliaracler us itladbva- 
desivas, and were blinded with Hie Kepiili or Afwan'raie j 

ACCOUNT OP KAKYAi’A ninitiiiA. —Oiico Oil a Hiiio in Jlrigadabii-vaiia, near I>o- 
nare.s, Kiisyujiii Ibtddlia was born. He \i.sited Aepaul in ]iilgriiiiage, and made 
his devotions to Saiubhunalh. [IMost of tile peojile who camo with him staid 
in Nepaul, and soon hecaino coufoiindi d witli Hie aborigines.] 

ACCOUNT OF RAKYA KtNltA ih'IiIiiia. —Some time after Ktisyapa's visit at Gaiigii 
Siigara,* in Hie sHiiin of Kupila Mimi, and eily of Kapila-vasin, and reign df 
Siiddhudana Ilaja, of the Saka-vansa, wa.s born (as the son of tliatllaja) Sarvarlha 
Siddha, who afterwards hecaine a Iliiddha witli Hie name of S.-ikya Sinlia. Silkya, 
with ijd-X) Hliikshiikas, and the liaja of lienares, several eoimsellors of slate, 

* Ganga Siigara, says tVilsoii, lias no iiccc.ssary conn cel ion wiHj Hie ocean. For tin 
site of Kapiia-])iir see Uaidliiy'.s/'e/ie/a. Hut I ilonlit it the .site a ere so tar from 
Hie liills. Timur, in liis annals, sav.s that he toulc it and .speak.s ol' it .t.s tliough it vveri 
actually in the hills, a niomitain fiLstiicss in fact. 
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and a crowd of peasantry of that kingdom, set out on the pilgrimage to Nopaul. 
Having paid his devotions to the self-existent, in the form of flame, he went to 
the Cliaitya or ruchhiigra llill,t and repeated to his disciples the past history of 
Nopaul, as well as its whole future history, with many praises of Manju Sri 
liodhisatwa: he then observed, “ In all the world are twenty-four Piths, and of all 
these that of Nepaul is the best.” Having so said, he departed. His companion's, 
who wore of the Chatur varna, or four castes, [Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Siidra,] and belonged to the four orders, [Bhikshu, and Sramana, and Ohailaka, and 
Arhant,] being much pleased with Nepfil-des continued to dwell in it; [and in 
course of time were blended with tlio aboriginal Nep.alis, and became divided 
into .several ca.stcs, according to tlio avocations which they hereditarily pursued.] 
Some time after the date of the above transaction, llaja Gunakama Dova, prince of 
Kathmandu, [a principal city of Nepaul,] became the disciple of the above- 
mentioned S.-lntikar Vajra Acharya. Guna Kama Deva, with tho aid derived 
from the divine merits of Bantikar, brought tho Nag Raja Karkotaka] out of the 
lake or taidi of Adhar, and conveyed him to Santipiir with much ceremony and 
many religious rites. 'J'ho cause of this act was that for many previous years there 
had been a dclicicncy of rain, whereby the people had been grievously distressed 
with famine: and its consequence, was an ample supply of rain, and tho return 
of the usual fertility of tho earth and plenty of food.§ 

Suljsequcntly, Bri Narondra Beva became Raja of Bhagatjvattan, (or Bhatgaon ;) 
ho was the disciple of Bandudatta Acharya, and brought Aryavalokiteswara* 
(Padma Piini) from Piitalaki'iparvat (in As.sara) to tho city of Kalita jiattan in 
Nepaul. 'I'he reason (of inr iting thi.s divinity to Nepaul was a drought of twelve 
years duration, and of the,greate.st .severity. The measure was attended with 
like hapjiy results, as in the case of conveying the Nag Raja with so much honour 
to Santipiir. 

NOTJC ON mu rillMAHY LANGUAGE OP THU nUUDllIST WIIITINO.S. || 

I have read article IT. of tho fiOth No. of your Journal with great interest. 
With regard to tho language in which the religion of Siikya, ‘ was preached 
and spread among tho people,’ I perceive nothing opposed to my own opinions 
iu tho fact that that language was the vernacular. 

There is merely in your case, as priorly in that of Mr. Tumour, some misappre¬ 
hension of the sense in which I spoke to that point. 

+ I’art of Mount Sainbhu, west of the great Chaitya ; also called 6o-pucch. 

» J Karkotaka is named in tho Sanhitd. Anil in tlie annals of Caslunir he figures 
us conspicuously as in Nepaul. The Nagas and Indra maintain still iu Nepaul a deal 
of their jiri.stine authority, and in connection one with the other; for the Niigas are 
invoked for rain. 

§ Tlic A'iu/it.v are still wor.sbi])ped in .Siintipur whenever the rains are deficient, in 
conformity witli tin's legend and with the original one of the lake as being the Ndgvdsa. 

* Is Avalokeswara the same as Matsyendra Ndth, who.se arrival in Nepaul is referred 
(to the lifth century of.t'hri.st by vvell known memorial verses? The identification with 
Tadiua IVmi rests on Sastras of Nepaul and of China. SeeJ.R.A.S., new series, vol. 
ii., part i., p. 137. 

II Printed from the Bengal Asiatic Journal, No. 68, A. D. 1837. 
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The, preaching’ and spreading of the religion is a rery different thing from the 
elaboration of those speculative principles from which tiro religion was deduced. 
In the one case, the appeal would he to the many; in the other, to the few. And 
whilst I am satisfied that the Bijddhists as practical rofonuer.s addressed themselves 
to the people, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, I think that those 
philosophical dogmata which formed the basis of the popular creed, were enounced, 
defended and systematised in Simskrit. I never alleged that the Buddhists had 
eschewed the Prakrits: I only denied the allegation that they had eschewed the 
Sanskrit; and I endeavoured, at the same time, to reconcile their use of loth, by 
drawing a distinction between the means employed by their philosophers to establish 
the principles of this religion, and the means employed by their missionaries to 
propagate the religion itself. 

.Toinvillo had argued that Buddhism was an original creed, older tlian Brahman¬ 
ism, because of the grossness of its leading tenets which sarour so much of ‘flat 
atheism.’ 

I answered that Buddhism was an innovation on the existing creed, and that all 
the peculiarities of the religion of Sakya could bo be.st and only c-vplained by 
advertence to shameful uhaup of tjio rcliijunis maic/ion, whence arose the 

characteristic liamhlha aver.-^ion to gods and priest.s, and that enthusiastic self- 
reliance taught J)y Buddhism hi express opposition to the servile extant reference 
of all things to heavenly and earthly mediation, .lones, again, had argued that the 
Buddhists u,sed only the Prakrit, i’. c., Pali, because the books of Cci/loii and Ava, 
(the only ones then forthcoming,*) were solely in that hj^iguag-e or dialect. 1 
answered by producing a whole, library of .Sau.skrit works in wdiich tlie princiiiles 
of Buddhism are more full}' expounded than in all the leg'endary tomes of C'ci/lon 
and A*’a; I answered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philixsophy of Bud¬ 
dhism, to tlie admitted preeminence, as scholars^ of its expounders; and to 
their location in the most central and literary part of India (ISchar and AmVi). 
With the Sanskrit at command, 1 a.sked and ask ag-ain, why men so placed and gifted, 
and having to defend their principles in tlie scliools against ripe, fcholais from all 
parts of India (for those were days of higdi debate and of pei’petual formal dis¬ 
putation in palaces and in cloisters) should be suppo.sed to have ri^sorted to a 
limited and feebler organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available? The presumplion that tliey did 'not thus postpone Sanskrit to I'rakrit 
is, in my judg’iucnt, worth a score of any inferences dcduceablc from monumental 
slabs, backed as this presumption is by the Sanskrit records of Buddhism 
discovered here. Those records came direct from the ])roxiiuate head quarters 
of Buddhism. And, if the principles of thi.s creeil were not expounded and sy.“te- 
matised in the schools of India in Sanskrit, what are wo to make of the Xe- 
paulese Sanskrit originals and of the avowed Tibetan tj’an.slations ? In my 
judgment the extent and eharacler of these works settle the. .'piestion that the philcA 
Sophie founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and San.skrit only, to expound, defend 

* Sir W. Jones had, however, in lii.s po.cst ssion a .Sau.skrit copy of i\ie Lalita Vis- 
tnra, and haa noticed the persouifioation ol Dim, NcUnra un<ler tlu style of Arya T4r4, 

R 
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and record the speculative principles of their system, principles without which the 
vulgfar creed would be (for us,) mere leather and prunella! Nor is this opinion in 
the least opposed to your notion (mine too) that the practical system of belief, de¬ 
duced from those principles, was spread among the people of the spot, as well as 
propagated to remoter spots, by means of the vernacular. 

It is admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the aid of 
Books: and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 years after the intro¬ 
duction of the creed. 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred from the general cha¬ 
racter of the religion of Sakya in that island, viz., the protracted total want, and 
ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard written authorities of the sect 
which regulated belief and practice in Mayadhajin Kosala and Rajayriha ,—in a 
word, in the Metropolis o{ Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities 
in question were transferred directly and immediately to the proximate hills of 
Nepaul, where and where only, I believe, they are now to bo found. If not trans¬ 
lations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being ritual collectanea, 
legendary hearsays, and loose comments on recidved texts—all which would natu¬ 
rally bn written in the vulgar tongue.*,, To these, however, we must add some 
very important historical annals, detailing the spread and diftusion of Buddhism. 
Similar annals are yet found in Tibet, but, as far as I know, not iij JVepaul, for what 
reason it is diilicult to divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to us, for historical uses, are not the original 
written standard of faijth ; and until I see the Prqjnd Pdrarnitd. and the nine Dhar- 
nias^ producfid from Ceyhn, ^1 mu.st continue of the opinion that the Buddhists 
of that island drew their faith from secondary, not primary sources; and that whilst 
the former were in Ceylon as elsewhere, vernacular; the latter were in Mayadha 
and Kosala, as they are still, in Nepaal, classical or Sanskrit! 

Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious system, 
always appealed to the common sense and interest of the many, inscribing its most 
sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prakrit) on temple walls and on pillars, placed in 
market, highroad and cross-road. 

This material fact (so opposite to the genius of Brahmanism,) I long since 
called attention to ; and thence argued that the inscriptions on the lats would be 
probably found to be of scriptural character. 

The tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the 
Bavanagarf were constructed from simpler element.s, more or less appropriated to 
the popular Bhashas, is vi'ry curious; and seems to strengthen the opinion of 
those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as 
Colehrooke supposed) deiluced from Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive 
letters before the Devantigari existed, the date of this creed would seem to be 

t i ^ 

* Such works written in the vulgar tongue arc common in Nepaul and frequently we 
have a Sanskrit text with a vernacular ruiiiiing coninientary. 

tTlicy have one of the nine, vi:., the Lalita Vistara: hut M. Burnouf assures me, in 
a miserably corrupted state. Now, as this work is forthcoming in a faultless state in 
Sanskrit, I say tlie Pali version must be a translation. 
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thrown back to a remote sera, or, the Sanskrit letters and languajje must bo 
comparatively recent. 

I can trace something very like Buddhism into far ages and realms: but I am 
sure that that Buddhism which has come down to us in the Sanskrit, I’iili and 
Tibetan books of the sect, and which alone therefore wo do or can know, is 
neither old nor exotic. That Buddhism (the doctrines of the so rallied aeivnth 
Buddha) arose in the middle of India, in compaiatii ely recent limes, and expressly 
out of those prior abominations which had long held the people of India in 
cruel vassalage to a bloated prii'stliood. 

The race of S<ika, or jirogenitors of Sdkya Sinha (by the way, the Siiiha proves 
that the princely style was given to him until lie assumed tlie ascetic liabit) may 
have been Scythians or Northmen, in one sense; and .so probably were (lie Bj'ah- 
mans in that same .sen.se, viz., with reference to their original seat, (liriichmaaes 
nomen gentis dlff'usissima!, cujus max-iimi pars in montihu,s (legit; relniui circa Gan- 
gem.) 

If one’s purpose and object were to search backwards to the original hive of 
nations, one might, as in con.dstency one should, draw Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
Vyasa and Sakya, from Tartary.* All I say is. that (jnoad the known and I'ecor- 
ded man and thing—Sakya Sinha and his tenets—they are indisputably Indian 
and rocent.t 

I incline to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than .Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanski'it. But were this so, and wore it also true (hat 
the Buddhists used the best dialect of Hindi {that however is .saturated with 
Sanskrit, whaloveritgpriiual independence), such adm^sions would ralber slrengthon 
than weaken the argument from languag-e again.st (he exotic origin of Buddbi.sm.'l 

According to this hypothesis, Hindi is not les.s, but more, Indian than San.dirit: 
and, ci fortiori, so is the religion as.sumed to have coiiiuiitted its record.s lo Hindi'. 

But, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whellier Sanskrit or 
Priikrit, exhibit both languages in a high state, of rclinement; and though one or 
both tongues came originally from Tartary, they received tliat relinement in India, 
where, certainly, what icc know as Buddhism, (by means of these record.s) had 
its origin, long after Brahmanism had tlourished there in all its mischievous might. 

P. S. Y’ou will, I hope, excuse my having' adverted to some other controverted 
topics besides that which your paper immediately suggested. These questions arc, 
a good deal linked together : for instance, if Buddhism furnishes internal evi¬ 
dence throughout its most authentic records that it is the exjires.s antithesis ^if 

‘That i.s from a country to the north-we.st of Hindostan—a country beyond the Indus 
—and no doubt the country called Ariana or Iran, in the widc.st sen.se, hut not Tiiran or 
Tartary as vve call it, for none of the Tartar r,aces were literary, and even to thi.s hour 
the Turks only liavu: sonu' poor and borrowed jU(‘t.cn.sion.s to hti'raturi*. 'I'iie tb- 
Khour.s got their alphabet from the Ncstorians, and the Mongols theirs from the I'ighours. 

t According to all Bauddha authorities the lineage of the vvho'g seven mortal Buddha* 
is expressly stated to be Biahmanical or Kshatnva! What is the answer to thi.s! 

+ Our own di.stinguishe.d Wilson has too easily fidlovved the contineni.d Euiopc.an 
writers in identifying the Sul-ix, raa.su. with the cla.ssic,al Sacai or Scythians, and Bud¬ 
dhism with Samanisni. The Tartars of our day avow that they got all their knowledge 
from India; teste Kahgyur et Sta.ngyur. 
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Brahmanism, its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its jealousy 
of priestly pretensions. Nec clericis injinita aut libera polestas, is a deduction which 
only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice to set aside : I have seen 
none such yet from Ceylon or from Ava, And be it observed, I here advert 
to authentic scriptural tenets, and not to popular corruptions resulting from the 
facile confusion of the monastic with the clerical character. 

Notb. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy on a subject 
on which we profess b>it a slight and accidental acquaintance : nor will we an’O- 
gate to ourselves the distinction of having entered the lists already occupied by 
such champions as Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Tumour, who have both very strong 
arguments to bring forward, in support of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dharmalipi could bo taken as evidence the vernaoularists had the right to it; but 
on the other hand there can be no doubt, as Mr. Hodgson says, that all scholastic 
disputation with the e.xisting Brahiuanieal schools which Sakya personally visited 
and overcame, must have been comhicted in the classical lang'uago. The only ques¬ 
tion is, whether any of those early di.squisitions have been preserved, and whether, 
for example, the Life of ftakya, called (he T.alita dstarOj found by Professor Wil¬ 
son to agree verbatim with the Tibetan translation e.xamined simultaneously by Mr. 
(Jsoma, has a greater antiquity than the Vitakattnyan of Ceyhn ? We happen 
fortuitously to have received at this moment two letters bearing upon the point in 
di.spute from which we gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two;—Mr. Tumour, 
alluding to the notice vif the life of Sakya from the Tibetan authorities by Mr. 
Csoma in the As. Ites. vol. ^jx. writes—“ The Tibetan life is apparently a very 
meagre performance, containing scarcely anything valuable in the department of 
history; whereas had the materials whence it was taken been genuine, the trans¬ 
lator would have been ablq- to bring forward and illustrate much valuable infor¬ 
mation on the pilgrimag'cs and the ards of Sakya in various parts of India during 
the forty-five years he was lhaldlia, Ih'cn the superstitious facts recorded art! much 
more absurd than they are represented in the Pitakaitayan. Thus the dream of 
Maya Devi of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta elephant, during her preg¬ 
nancy,—is converted into a matter of fact, of Siikya, ‘ in the form of an elephant 
having entered by the right side into the womb or cavity of the body of Miiya 
Devi! ’ ‘ Chhadanta ’ is taken literally ns a six-tusked elephant, whereas by our 
books Chhadanta is the name of a lake beyond the Ilinidlaya mountains where 
tke elephants are of a superior breed.* It is mentioned twice in the Mahdwanso; 
chaps. V. and xxii.” 

If the tationality of a story be a fair test of its genuineness, which few will 
deny, the Pali record will here bear away the palmbut it is much to bo regretted 
that we have not a complete translation of the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese 

life ” to place side by side. It is impossible that instruction should not be gained 

* Let zoologists say what they think of the rationality of this story. 1 would add 
that refining of the sense of old legends is a common practise of later times. 
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by Buch an impartial examination. || But to return to the subject under discus¬ 
sion j my friend Mr. Csoma writes from Titnlya in the I^umiya district:— 

“ In reference to your and Mr. Tumour’s opinion that the original records of the 
Buddhists in ancient India, were written in the Mdgadhi dialect, I heg leave to 
add in support of it, that in the index or register, (Ahar-chhag) of the Kahgtjur, 
it is stated that the Sutras in general— i. e., all the works in the KahgyuT^ except 
the twenty-one volumes of the Sher-chhin* and the twenty-two volumes of the 
rOyud class, after the death of Sakya, were first written in the Sindhu language, 
and the Sher-chhin and xGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rOyud also in 
several other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the seventh century and after¬ 
wards, the ancient Buddhistic religion rras remodelled and generally written in 
Sanskrit, § before the Tibetans commenced its introduction by tranglation into their 
own country.” 

This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the matter at rest, 
and that in the manner that the advocates of either view should most desire, 
for it shews that both are right!—It is generally allowed that the Pdlt and the 
Zend are derivatives of nearly the same grade from the Sanskrit stock; and the 
modern dialect of Sindh as well as the Bkdshd of upper and western India present 
more striking analogies to the Pd/f, in the’ removal particularly of the r, and the 
modification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of tlie dialects of Bengal, Bchdr, or 
Ceylon.W Plausible* grounds for the existence of this western dialect in the 
heart of Magadha, and the preference given it in writings of the period, may be 
found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of that province, which had confes¬ 
sedly proceeded from the north-west. .\t any rate those of* the Sakya race, which 
had emigrated from Sinde to Kapilavasta (somewheie in the Oamje.tic valley) may 

II As an example of the information already olitained from Mr. Csonia’.s translated 
sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom .seemingly so universal among the Bud-.. 
dhists of preserving jjictoriai or sculptured reju'cscnteiions of the facts of his life.— 
After his death the priests and minister at Rdjagrika are afraid of telling the king Ajata 
.Satru thereof lest he should faint from the shock, and it is suggested by Mahiikisyapa 
by way of breaking the intelligence to liim, that the Mahdmanlra or chief i)riest should 
“go speedily into the king’.s garden, and cause to be represented in painting, how Chom- 
dandas ( Bhngnvdn) was in Tmhita : how in the shape of an elephant he e.ntBred his 
mother’s womb ; how at the foot of the holy fig-tree ho attained supreme perfection : 
how at Varanasi he turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds, (taught his doc¬ 
trines ;1—how he at Srdvasti di.splayed great miracles ; —how at the city of Qhachen he 
<lesceuded from the Trayastrinsa heaven, whither he had gone to instruct his mother . 
— and lastly, how having accomplished hi.s acts in civilizing and instructing men in 
his doctrine at several ])la(!cs, he went to his last repose in the city of Kiisha in As¬ 
sam.’’ Now whether the hook in question was written sooner or later, it explains the 
practice equally and teache.s us how we may successfully analyze, the events depicted 
in the drawings of Ajanla, perchance, or the se.ul])tures of lihilsa, with a full vol¬ 
ume of the life of in our hand. Similar paintings arc common in Ara, and an 

amusing, but rather aprocryphal, series may be seen in Ujdiam’s folio history of 
Buddhism. 

"This exception embraces the whole speculative tenets or philosophy of Buddhism. 

I This is a daring hypothesis, contrary, I think, to all legitimate presumptions. 
Where were the books remodelled, and why in Sanskrit if •their prototypes wet^ 
Sanskrit. 

il See the Kev. Dr. Mill’s note on this subject in the Jour. B. As. Soc. vol. v., p. 30 ; 
also Professor Wilson’s remaiks, vol. i. p. 8. 

Ill 
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have preserved the idiom of this native province and have caused it to prevail along 
with the religion which was promulgated through its means.* 

We are hy no means of opinion that the Hindi, Sindhi, or Pdli had an indepen¬ 
dent origin prior to the Sanskrit. The more the first of these, which is the most 
modem form and the farthest removed from the classical language, is examined 
and analyzed the more evidently is its modification and corruption from the ancient 
stock found to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words upon a pre¬ 
existent and written language. The aboriginal terms of Indian speech must be 
rather sought in the hills and in the peninsula; in the plains and populous dis¬ 
tricts of the north the evidences of their existence are necessarily smothered by 
the predominance of the refined and durable lan£,Uages of the court, of religion^ 
and of the educated classes. A writer in the Foreign Quarterly has lately been bold 
enough to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative from the Greek 
through the intervention of the Zend, and subsequent to the Macedonian inva- 
8 ion! The Agathocles’ coin ought to answer all such speculations. The PdU of 
that day alone with its appropriate symbols is proved to have held the same 
precise derivative relation to the Sanskrit as it does now—for the records on 
which we argue are not modern, but of that very period. All we stiU want is to 
find some graven Brahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit; and to add ocular domonrtralion to the proofs 
afforded by the profound researches of philologists as to the genuine antiquity of the 
venerable depository of the Vedas.§ 


A DISPUTATION KBSPECTING CASTE BY A BUDDHIST. 

One day my learned old Bauddha friend brought me a little tract in Sans- 
•crit, with such an evident aif of pride and pleasure, that I immediately asked him 
what it contained. “ Oh, my friend!” was his reply, “ I have long been trying to 
procure for you this work, in the assurance that you must highly approve the wit 
and wisdom contained in it; and, after many applications to the owner, I have at 
length obtained the loan of it for three or four days. But I cannot let you have it, 
nor even a copy of it, such being the conditions on which I procured you a sight of 
it.” These words of my old friend stimulated my curiosity, and with a few fair words 
I engaged the old gentleman to lend me and my pandit his aid in making a trans¬ 
lation of it; a task which we accomplished within the limited period of my posses¬ 
sion of the original, although my pandit (a Brahman of Benares) soon declined 
co-operation with us, full of indignation at the author and his work! Notwith- 

* This is Csoma in No. 14 of Jour. Bengal Soo. But Wilson in the Hindu Drama 
(k'otes OH the Mrichhakati) derives the Bihar dynasty from Andhra or Telingana. 

§ If the Sanskrit literature be so old as alleged (tenth to fourteenth century B. o.) it 
*ls most strange that we have no Brahmanical monument or in-scription nearly so old as 
the Buddhist Pali ones. The Iligveda Sanhiti suggests at once that this cannot be 
referred to ignorance, and may be referred• to the Sabssau genius of primitive Hiudu- 
i.sm, which was averse to idols and temples. 
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standing, however, the loss of the pandit's aid, I think I may venture to say that 
the translation gives a fair representation of the matter of the original, and is not 
altogether without some traces of its manner. 

It consists of a shrewd and argumentative attack, by a Banddha, upon the Brah- 
manical doctrine of caste: and what adds to its pungency is, that, throughout, 
the truth of the Brahmanical writings is assumed, and that the author’s proofs 
of the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste are all drawn from those writings. 
He possesses himself of the enemy’s battery, and turns their own puns against 
them. To an English reader this circumstance gives a puerile character to a 
large portion of the treatise, owing to the enormous absurdity of the data from 
which the author argues. His inferences, however, are almost always shrewdly 
drawn, and we must remember Hiat not he but his antagonists must be answerable 
for the character of the data. To judge by the effect produced upon my Br.ahman 
pandit —^a wise man in his generation, and accustomed for the last four years to 
the examination of Banddha literature—by this little treatise, it would seem that 
there is no method of assailing Brahmanism comparable to that of “judging it out 
of its own mouthand the resolution of the Committee of the Serampore College 
to make a thorough knowledge of Hindu learning the basis of the education of 
their destined young apostles of Christianity in India, would thence appear to be 
most wise and politic. But to return to my little treatise. 

We all know tllat the Brahmans scorn to consider the Siidras as of the same nature 
with themselves, in this respect resembling the bigoted Christians of the dark ages, 
who deemed in like manner of the Jews. The manner in which our author treats 
this part of his subject is, in my judgment, admirable, antf altogether worthy of 
an European mind. Indeed it bears the closest reaemblance to the style of argu¬ 
ment used by Shakespeare in covertly assailing the analogous European prejudice 
already adverted to. I need not point more particularly to the glorious passage,, 
in the Merchant of Venice: “ Hath not a Jew ej«is, liands, orgams, dimensions, 
seiLses, passions ; fed with the same food, hurt by the same diseases ? ” etc. 

The Bauddha treatise commences in the sober manner of a title page to a book; 
but immediately after the author has announced himself with due pomp, he rushes 
“ in medias res,” and to the end of his work maintains the animated style of vivd 
voce disputation. Who Ashu Ghosha, the author, was, when he flourished, and 
where, I cannot ascertain. All that is known of him in Nepaul is, that he was 
a Mahd pandit, or great sage, and wrote, besides the little treatise now translated, 
two larger Bauddha works of high repute, the names of which are mentioned in a 
note.* 

I, A.shu Ghosha, first invoking Manju Ghosha, the Criiru of the world, with all 
my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the book called Vajra Sxlchi,\ in 

* The Buddha, CharUra Kdvya, and the Nandi-Mukhasughosha, Avaddna, and other 
works. , 

t Bumouf has said that the very term Vajra proves this to be a very recent work. 
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accordance with the ShastrM (Hindu or Brahmanical Sdstrai). 

Allow then that your Vedas and Smritis, and works involving both Dkarma 
and Artha, are good and valid, and that discourses at variance with them are invalid, 
still what you say, that the Brahman is the highest of the four castes, cannot be 
proved from those books. 

Tell me, first of all, what is Brahmanhood ? Is it life, or parentage, or body, 
or wisdom, or the ritual (dcAdra), or acts, i.e., morality {karma') or the Vedas f 

If you say it is life (Jiva), such an assertion cannot be reconciled with the Vedas! 
for it is written in the Vedas that “ the sun and the moon, Indra, and other deities, 
were at first quadrupeds; and some other deities were first animals and afterwards 
became gods ; even the vilest of the vile (Swdpaka) have become gods.” Prom these 
words it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life p'iva), a position which is further 
proved from these words of the Mdhdhhdrata: “ Seven hunters and ten deer, 
of the hill of Kalinjal, a goose of the lake Manasarovara, and a chakwa of Sara- 
dwfpa, all these were born as Brahmans, in the Kurukshetra (near Dehli), and 
became very learned in the Vedas." It is also said by Manu, in his Dharma Sdstra, 
“ Whatever Brahman learned in the four Vedas, with their anffa and vpanga, shall 
take charity from a Sudra, shall for twelve births be an ass, and for sixty births a 
hog, and seventy births a dog.” From tliese words it is clear that Brahmanhood is 
not life ; for if it were, how could such things be ? 

If, again, you say that Brahmanhood depends on parentagd* or birth (jdti); that 
is, that to be a Brahman one must be born of Brahman parents,—this notion is at 
variance with the known passage of the Smriti, that Achala Muni was born of an 
elephant, and KesaPingala of an owl, and Agastya Muni from the Agasti flower, and 
Kausika Muni from the Kma ^rass; and Kapila from a monkey, and Qotama Rishi 
from creeper that entwined a saul-tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthern pot, 
• and Taittiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parasu Rama from dust, and Sringa Rishi 
from a deer, and Vyasa Mun'/ from a fisherwoman, and Kausika Muni from a 
female Siidra, and Viswamitra from a Chdnddlini, and Vasishthn Muni from a 
strumpet. Not one of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously 
called Brahmans; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin, 
and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities. 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Brahman father or mother is a 
Brahman, then the child of a slave even may become a Brahman; a consequence 
to which I have no objection, but which will not consort with your notions, I fancy. 

Do you say, that he who is sprung of Brahman parqpts is a Brahman ? Still 
1 object that, since you must mean pure and true Brahmans, in such case the 

But Weber in his new printed edition of it (original and translation) has shewn that 
the Vajra Sdehi is at least a thousand years old, for in a work of Sankara dchArya not 
only is the term Vajra used, but strange to say, the first paragraph of his work is identi¬ 
cal with one in the work before us, though of course differently intended as to scope 
&nd purpose, Sankara 'only proposing to exalt his ideal of Brahmanhood by contrasting 
it with the ordinary and actual types. But this shews what I have elsewhere re¬ 
marked, viz. , that Saintism by its very genius and character (above ordinances) tends 
to obliterate the distinctive marks of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
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brMd of Brahmans must be at an end; since the fathers of the present race of 
Brahmans are not, any of them, free from the suspicion of having^ wives, who 
notoriously commit adultery with Sudras. Now, if the real father be a Sudra, 
the son cannot be a Braliman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood of his mother. 
From all which I infer, that Brahmanhood is not truly derivable from birth} 
and I draw fresh proofs of this from the Manana Dharma, which atfirms that the 
Brahman who eats flesh loses instantly his rank; and also, that by selling wax, or 
salt,or milk,he becomes a Siidra in three days; and further, that even such a Brah¬ 
man as can fly like a bird, directly ceases to be a Brahman by meddling with the 
fleshpote. 

From all this is it not clear t|iat Brahmanhood is not the same with birth ? since, 
if that wore the case, it cou\d not be lost by any acts however degrading. 
Knew you ever of a flying horse that by alighting on earth was turned into a pig? 
—'Tie impossible. 

Say you that body ( Sarira') is the Brahman ? this too is false; for, if body be 
the Brahman, then lire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed by it, will be the 
murderer of a Brahmin ; and such also will be every one of the Brahman’s rela- 
tives’who consigned his body to the flames. Nor less will this other absurdity 
follow, that every one born of a Brahman, though his mother wei’e a Kshat/riya or 
Vauya, would be a^Brahman—being bone of the bone, and flesh of the flesh of 
his father: a monstrosity, you will allow, that was never heard of. Again, are 
not performing sacrifice, and causing others to perform it, reading and causing to 
read, receiving and giving charity, and other holy acts, sprung from the body of 
the Brahman ? ^ 

Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body of a 
Brahman ? Surely not, according to your own principles; and, if not, then Brab- 
manhood cannot consist in body. ^ 

Say you that wi.sdom* constitutes the Brahman ? This too is incorrect. Why 
Because, if it were true, many Sudras must have become Brahmans from the 
great wisdom they acquired. I myself know many Sudras who are masters of 
the four Vedas, and of philology, and of the Mimdnsd, and Sdnkhya, and Vaiseshika 
and Jyotuhika philosophies; yet not one of them is or ever was called a Brahman. 
It is clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood consists not in wisdom or learning. 
Then do you affirm that the Achdra is Brahmanhood ? This too is false; for if 
ft were true, many Sudras would become Brahmans; since many 'Sats and Bhats, 
and Kaivartas, and Bhands, and others, are everywhere to be seen performing ihe 
severest and most laborious acts of piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre¬ 
eminent in their Achdra, is ever called a Brahman : from which it is clear that 
Achdra does not constitute the Brahman. 

Say you that Karma makes the Brahman ? I answer, no; for the argument 
used above applies here with even greater force, altogether annihilating the notioli 
that acts constitute the Bmhman. Do you declare that by reading the Vedat a 

* Perhaps it should rather be translated learning. The word in the original \ajndna. 
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man becomes a Brahman ? This is palpably false ; for it is notorious that the 
RScshaaa Ravan was deeply versed in all the four Vedas: and that, indeed, all 
the Rdkshasas studied the Vedas in Ravan’s time : yet you do not sa)' that one 
of them thereby became a Brahman. It is therefore proved that no one becomes a 
Brahman by reading the Vedas. 

What then is this creature called a Brahman ? If neither reading the Vedas, 
nor Sanskdra, nor parentage, nor race (Kata), nor acts (Karma), confers Brahman- 
hood, what does or can? To my mind Brahmanhood is merely an immaculate 
quality, like the snowy whiteness of the Kund flower. That which removes sin 
is Brahmanhood. It consists of Vrafa, and Tapas, and Niyama, and Upaidsa, and 
Ddna, and Duma, and Shama, and Sanyama. It ^is written in the Vedas that the 
gods hold that man to be a Brahman who is free from intemperance and egotism; 
and from Sanya, and Pariyraha, and Rdja, aud Dtvesha. Moreover, it is wiiLten 
in all the Sdslras that the signs of a Brahman are these, truth, penance, the com¬ 
mand of the organs of sense, and mercy j as those of. a Chanddla are the vices 
opposed to those virtues. Another mark of the Brahman is a scrupulous absti¬ 
nence from sexual commerce, whether he be born a god, or a man, or a beast. 
Yet further, Sukra Acharya has said, that the gods take no heed of caste, but deem 
him to be the Brahman who is a good man, although he belong to the vilest class. 
From all which I infer, that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and obsen’ance 
of religious rites and acts (karma) are all of no avail towards becoming a 

Brahman. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that Pravrajyd is prohibited to the Siidra; 
and that lor him service and o,bedience paid to Brahmans are instead of praereyyd, 
— because, forsooth, in speaking of the four castes, the Siidra is mentioned last, 
and is therefore the vilest,—is absurd; for if were correct, Indra would be made 
out to be the lowest and qieanest of beings, Indra being mentioned in the 
Pdni Sutra after the dog, thus—“ Shva, I’uva, Mayhava.'' In truth, the order in 
which they are mentioned or written, cannot allect the relative rank and dignity 
of the beings spoken of. 

What! is Parvati greater than Mahesa? or are the teeth superior in dignity 
to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the former, for the mere sake 
of euphony, in some grammar sentence ? Are the teeth older than the lips; or 
does your creed teach you to postpone Siva to his spouse ? No; nor any more 
is it true that the Siidra is vile, and the Brahman high and mighty, because we are 
used to repeat the Chatur Varna in a particular order. And if this proposition 
be untenable, your deduction from it, viz., that the vile Siidra must be content to 
reg-ard his service and obedience to Brahmans as his only pravra)yd, falls likewise 
to the ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the Pharma Sdstra of Manu, that the Brah- 
fhan who has drank tke milk of a Sudrdni, or has been even breathed upon by s 
Sudrdnl, or has been born of such a female, is not restored to his rank ^by prd- 
yaschitta. In the same work it is further asserted, that if any Brahman eat and 
drink from the hands of a Sudrdniy he becomes in life a Siidra, and after death a 
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(iog^. Manu further says, that a Brahman who associates with female Sudras, or 
keeps a^iidra concubine, shall be rejected by gods and anccs'.ors, and after death 
shall go to hell. From all these assertions of the Mdnnva Dhannn, it is clear that 
Brahmauhood is nothing indefeasibly attached to any race or breed, but is merely 
a quality of good men. Further, it is written in the SdMra of Manu, that many 
Sudras became Brahmans by force of their piety; for example, Kathina Muni, 
who was born of the sacrificial flame produced by the friction of wood, became a 
Brahman by dint of Tapas; and Vasi^htha Muni, born of the courtezan Urvasi; 
and Vyasa Muni, born of a foniale of the fislie.rman’s caste ; and Tlisliyasringa Muni, 
born of a doe ; and Visvamitra, born of a C/itiiiddliii ; and Narad.i iMuui, born of 
a female spii'it-seller; all these, ibecame Brahmans by virtue of their Tapas. Is 
it not clear then that Brahmauhood depends not on birth f It is also notorious 
that he who has conquered himself is a Yal! ; that ho who performs penance is 
a Tapasyi; and that he who observes the liraJnna charya is a Brahman. It i.s clear 
then that he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the true Brahman; and 
that lineage (Kula) has nothing to do with the matter. There are these slukat 
in the Mdnava Dharma, *• Goodness of disposition and purity are the host of all 
things; lineage is not alone deserting of respect. If the race be royal and virtue 
ba wanting to it, it is contemptible and useless." Katlrina Muni and V^vasa Muni, 
and other sagos, thcttigh born of Siidras, are famous among men as Brahmans; 
and many persona born in the lowest ranks have attained heaven Ijy the practice 
of uniform good conduct (sila). To .say thereforo that the Brahman is of one 
particular race is idle and false. 

Your doctrine, that the Brahman was produced foom the mouth, the Kshalriya 
from the arjus, the Vaisv'a from the thighs, and the Siidra from the feet, cannot 
be supported. Brahmans are not of one parlicidnr race. Many persons havo 
lived who belonged to the Kaivarta Kul, and the JCujaka Kul, and the Ckandtila 
Kul., and t’ct, while tliey' existed in this world, perlbrmed the Chmhi Karan, and 
Mnnja-handhan, and Dant-kdshtha, and other acts appropriated to Brahmans, and 
after their deaths became, and still are, famous under the name of Brahmans, 

All that I have said about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to 
Ksliatriyas; and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false. All men 
are of one caste. 

Wonderful! Y^ou aflirm that all men proceeded from one, f.c., Brahma; how 
then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them ? If I have four 
sons by one wife, the four son.", having one father and mother, must be all essentially 
alike. Know too that distinctions of race among being^s are broadly marked by dif¬ 
ferences of conformation and organization: thus, the foot of (ho elephant is very 
different from that of the horse; that of the tigr'r unlike that of the deer; and so 
of the rest: and by that single diagno.ds we learn tho.se animals belong to very dif-^ 
ferent races. But I never heard that the foot of a Kirhatrijui wis diflorent from 
that of a Brahman, or that of a Sudra. All men are formed alike, and aro clearly 
of 'one race. Further, the generative organs, the colour, the ligure, the ordure, 
the urine, the odour, and utterance, of the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the elephant, 
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the {^3,the monkey, the goat, the sheep, etc., furnish clear diagnostics whereby to 
separate these various races of animals: but in all those respects the Brahman re¬ 
sembles the Kshatriya, and is therefore of the same race or species with him. 
1 have instanced among quadrupeds the diversities which separate diverse genera. 
I now proceed to give some more instances from among birds. Thus, the goose, 
the dove, the parrot, the peacock, etc., are known to be diflorent by their diversities 
of figure, and colour, and plumage, and beak: but the Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra are alike without and within. IIow then can we say they 
are essentially distinct ? Again, among trees the Itata, and Baktih, and Balds, and 
Asoka, and Tamdl, and Nagliesar, and Shirish, and Champa, and others, are 
clearly contradistinguished by their stems, and,,leave8, and flowers, and fruits, 
and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices, and odours; but Brahmans, and Ksha- 
triyas, and the rest, are alike in flesh, and skin, and blood, and bones, and figure, 
and excrements, and mode of birth. It is surely then clear that they are of one 
species or race. 

Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain different from that of 
a Kshatriya ? Does not the one sustain life in the same way, and find death from 
the same causes as the other ? Do thfcy differ in intellectual faculties, in their 
actions, or the objects of tho.-^e actions; in the manner of their birth, or in their sub¬ 
jection to fear and hope? Not a whit. It is therefore clear jhat they are e8.‘>en- 
tially the same. In the Udumhara and Panasa trees the fruit is produced from 
the branches, the stem, the joints, and the roots. Is one fruit therefore different 
from another, so thalo we may call that produced from the top of the stem the 
Brahman fruit, and that frong the roots the Siidra fruit? Surely not. Nor can 
men be of four distinct races, because they sprang from four different parts of one 
body. You say that the Brahman was produced fx’om the mouth ; whence was 
the Brahmani produced ? iFroni the mouth likewise ? Grant it—and then you 
must marry the brother to the sister! a pretty business indeed! if such incest is to 
have place in this world of ours, aU distinctions of right and W’rong must be ob¬ 
literated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the Brahman 
proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The distinctions 
betweenBrahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras, are founded merely on the ob. 
servance of divers rites, and the practice of different professions; as it clearly 
proved by the conversation of Vaishampayana, ‘ Whom do you call a Brahman; 
asid what are the signs of Brahmanhood ? ’ Vaisham answered, ‘ The first sign of a 
Brahman is, that he possesses long-suffering and the rest of the virtues, and never 
is guilty of violence and wrong doing; that he never eats flesh; and never hurts 
a sentient thing. The second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to 
another without the owner’s consent, even though he find it in the road. The 
‘thirl sign, that he toasters all worldly affections and desires, and is absolutely 
indiflerent to earthly considerations. The fourth, that whether he is bom a'man, or 
a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. The fifth, that he po.ssesses the 
following five pure qualities, truth, mercy, command of the senses, universal bene- 
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rplence, and penance?* Whoever possesses these five signs of Brahmanhood 1 
acknowledge to be a Brahman; and, if he possess them not, he is a Siidra. 
Brahmanhood depends not on race (Kula), or birth (Mi), nor on the perfor¬ 
mance of certain ceremonies. If a ChdwUl is virtuous, and possesses the signs 
above noted, he is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of ours 
there was but one caste. The division into four castes originated with diversity 
of r.ites ahd of av'ocations. All men were born of women in like manner. 
All are subject to the same physical necessities, and have the same organs and 
senses. But he whose conduct is uniformly good is a Brahman; and if it be 
otherwise he is a Sudra; aye, lower than a Siidra. The Siidra who, on the other 
hand, possesses these virtues is a Brahman.’ 

‘ Oh, Yudhisthira! If a Siidra be superior to the allurements of the five senses, 
to give him charity is a virtue *Jiat will be rewarded in heaven. Heed not his 
caste; but only mark his qualities. Whoever in this life ever does well, and is ever 
ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights in good acts, such an one is 
a Brahman; and whoever, relinquishing worldly ways, employs himself .solely in the 
acquisition of Moksha, such an one also is a Brahman; and whoever refrains from 
destruction of life, and from worldly affections, and evil acts and is free from 
passion and backbiting, such an one also is a Brahman; and whoso possesses AVjc- 
ma, and Dayd, and Dama, and Dan, anct Satya, and Sauchana, and Smriti, and 
Ghrina, and Vidyd, and Vijndn, etc., is a Brahman. Oh, Y udhisthira! if a person 
perform the Bralfhiatharya for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a 
thousand sacrifices (yajna). And whoso has read all the Vedas, and performed 
all the Tirthas, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the Sdstra, such 
an one is a Brahman ! and ■whoso has never injured a senticfit thing by act, word, 
or thought, such a person shall instantly be absorb'td (at his death) in Brahma.’ 
Such were the words of Vaishampaj'ana. Oh, my friend, my de.sign in the above 
discourse is, that all ignorant Brahmans and others should acquire wisdom by ^ 
studying it, and take to the right way. Let them, they approve it, heed it ; 
and if they approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions. 


ON THK KXTEEME RESEMBLANCE THAT PEEVAIL.S BETWEEN MANY OF THE 
SYMBOLS OF BUDDHISM AND SATVISM. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish to those who have mcan.s 
and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme re.semblance 
that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism. Having 
resided myself some few jmars in a Bauddha country, I have had ample opportunt- 
ties of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd, of Baffles, 
and of the Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied mo that this curious similitude 

■” The word in the original is Tapas, which we are a.ccu.stomed to translate “pe¬ 
nance,’ and I have followed the usage,though “ascetism” would be a better wprd.^ 
The proud Tapasyi, whom the very gods regard with dread, nevtr dreams oi contrition 
nd repentanoe. 
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is not peculiar to the country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, 
to whom any degree of identity between faiths in general so opposite to each other 
as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to have occurred, have in their examinar- 
tions of the monuments of India and its Islands, proceeded upon the assump¬ 
tion of an absolute incommuuity between the types of the two religions as well as 
between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little so often 
as the evidence of their eyes has forced upon them the observation of images in 
the closest juxta-position which tludr previous ideas nevertheless obliged them to 
sunder as far apart as Brahmanism and Buddhism ! 

When in the country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Saugata temples, 1 was at first inclined to consider 
the circumstance as an incongruity arising out of an ignorant confusion of 
the two creeds by the poojde of this countrj^: Cut upon multiplying my obser¬ 
vations such a resolution gave mo no satisfaction; these images often occupied the 
very penetralia of Saugata temples; and in the sequel I obtained sufficient 
access to the conversation, and books of the Bauddhas to convince me that the 
cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed.* The best informed of 
the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion of the images in question 
being Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed out the Bauddha 
legends justifying and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Be¬ 
sides, my access to the European works of which I have already spoken exhibited 
to me the very same apparent anomaly existing in regions tlfe most remote from 
one another, and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, whencesoever Bauddha 
monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European curiosity the 
same dubious symbols were exhibited; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I fouhd employ'ed to explain them. I shewed these monu¬ 
ments to a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, 
particularly of the famous Tri-Miirti image of the Cave temple of the West, 
lie recognised it as a genuine'* Bauddha image! As he did many many others 
declared by our writers to bo Saiva 1 Of these matters you may perchance 
hear hereafter, suffice it at pre.sent to say that I continued to interrogate my friend 
as to whether he had ever visited the plains of India, and had there found any 
remains of his faith. Yes, was the prompt reply, I made a pilgrimage to Gayah, 
in my youth : I then asked him if he remembered what he had seen, and could 
tell me. He replied that ho had, at the time, put a few remarks on paper 
which he had preserved, and would give me a copy of, if 1 desired it. I bade him 
do so, and was presented with a paper of which the enclosed is a translation. Let 
me add that never having visited Gayah, I cannot say anything relative to the 
accuracy of my friend’s details, and that in regard to the topographical ones, there 
are probably a few slight mistakes. I am aware that an accurate explanation 

* Causes are not at pre.srnt my g.ame : but consider the ea.sy temper of superstition ; 
ti.e common origin of Itiuldhism and Brahmanism in In<lia ; tiie common tendencyof 
both Saivaisra and Biuldliism to ascetici^n, etc. Even Christianity adopted many of the 
rites aud emblems of classic paganism. 
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from the Bauddha hooks of the drawings that accompany my paper, would be 
of more vflilue than that paper. But, Sir, non omnia possumus omnes, and I 
hope that a Bauddha comment on Brahmauical ignorance ■will be found to possess 
some value, as a curiosity; and some utility, for the hints it furnishes rela¬ 
tive to the topic adverted to in this letter. 

P.S.—Captain Dangerfield’s five images in the cave at Bag, and which the 
Brahmans told him were the five Paudiis, are doubtless the “ Pancha Buddha 
Dhytini;” as is the Captain’s “Charan,” s.iid to bo that of Vi-shnu, the Charan 
of SakyaSinha; or that of Manju Ohosha. If it be the latter, it has im eye 
engraved in the centre of each foot; if the former, it has the ashbnanpal and 
sahasra chakra. 


Buddh Gayah, according to a Nepauleso Bauddha who vi.sited it. 

In Buddh Gayah there is a temple* of Jlahil Bmldha in the ialeri<'r of which 
is enshrined the imago of Sfikya .Sinha ; before the image is a Chaitya of stone, clo.se 
to which are the images of three Lokeswara.s, llahi halii Lokeswara, llari hari 
hari vahana Lokeswara, and Amogha pa.sa Lokeswara.t 'Ihis temple of Mahii 
Buddha, the Brahmans call the temple of .lagat Nalha, and tlie image of .Siikya 
Winha they denominate Maha Muin;l of* the three Lok Xatha, one they call Ma- 
ha Deva, one Piirvati, and the third their son. On the south .side of the tem¬ 
ple of Maha Bucldlid is a small stone temple in which are the images of the seven 
Buddhas ;§ and near to them on the left three other imag-es, of llahi hall Lokes¬ 
wara, Mailreya Bodhisatwa, and Dipaulcara Buddha. The Bralunans call .si.v of 
the sevon Buddhas, the I’dndiisand their bride, but know ifot whatto make of the 
seventh Buddha, or of the remaining three images. 

* The word in tlie original is Kiitag.ir, and I understand that the temple of M.-di.l 
Buddha 111 tlie city of Tatan, in this valley, is built after the model of tlie (iayali 
temple. If so, the latter is of the same geneial form w^h the tiris.sau .Fagannath. The 
batau temple IS divided in the. interior inlo live stmies. .S.'dvya Siiilia, the genius 
lod, is enshrined in the centre of the lirst story ; Amit.ihha, the fourih Dliyaiii liiidillia, 
oe.cuine.s the second story; a small stone Chaitya, the third; the Dliariiia Dli.itu 
maudnl, the fourth ; and the Viijra Dliatu vvindiil, the liflh and highest story, and 
the whole structure is crowned, on the outside, by a Clmr.-l M.ini ('haitya, 

t llala hahi Loke.swara, a fonn of Tadma Tam, the, fonrtli Dbyani ISodhisatwa, 
and active creator and governor of the prac/d .system of mdiire. Three Dhyuiii Bodhi- 
satwas preceded him in that otlice, and one remains to follow him. 

iTli'is name is equivocal: the brahmans mean 1 suppose, to de.signatc liy it the eliie.f 
of their own Muni.s, The Bauddlias recognise it as Just, .since the Tri-K.iml Sesli, and 
many of tlieir scriptures give tliis name to S.ikya Smlia. 

§ Tlie Bauddha scriptures say that one form is eommoii to all the .seven gre.at M4n- 
ushi Bmldha.s. The ligure 1 have given of .S.ikya has the bluiinisparsa Mudr.i,»or 
right hand toiieliing the earth. Tlie Oayali image id' him is .said to have the Dliy.ln 
Mudr.l for the position of the hands. That is, tlie two liand.s open and laid one on 
the other and both resting' on the douhled tliighs, the figure sitting tailor-wise. 
There is nothing improper in giving that Mudr.i to >'<.ikya or other M.iimsbi limldlias, 
but it is appropriated to Amitiiblia ; ami alnio.st all tile images (>l .S.diya that 1 

have .seen are charaeterised by the Bln'mii-sparsa Mudr.i, .‘Fakya’s nn.igc is generally 
.supported by lions, soinetiine.s bn-wever by elephants, .Siikya’s .-^ipiopriate i-ohnir i.s ye']* 
low or golden, which colour, like the other charaeterislics, belougs also to the remaining 
six great Manushis. 
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Upon the wall of the small temple containing the Sapta Buddha, and immediately 
above their images is an image of Vajva Satwa,t one head, two hand?, in the right 
hand a Vajra, and in the left a bell, wiih the lock on the crown of the head, 
twisted into a turban : the Brahmans call this image of Vajra Satwa Maha Brah- 
m&. At the distance of fifteen yards, perhaps, east of the great temple of Mah& 
Buddha is another small temple in which is placed a circular slab having the print 
of the feet of Sakya Sinha graven on it. The feet are known to be those of Sakya, 
because the stone has the eight mangals,§ and the thousand-fold chakra upon it. 
The Brahmans of Gayah call this Charan, the Oharan of Vishnu, but they 
are silent when the mangals and chakras are pointed out to them as decisive proofs 
of their error. 

Somewhat further (perhaps 150 yards) from the great temple of Maha Bud¬ 
dha towards the east, is a Kund called Piini TIata, and at the eastern corner of 
the well is the imago of Maitreya Bodhisatwa. 

The Kund is called Pani TIata because Sakya produced the spring of water 
by striking his hand on the ground there. That w’ater has eight peculiar quali¬ 
ties. The Brahmans say that the Kund is Saraswati’s, and insist that Maitreya's 
image is the image of Saraswati. At a little distance to the north of the great 
Maha Buddha temple are many small Ohaityas,l| which the Brahmans call Siva 
Lingas, and as such worship them, having broken off the Chtira Maui from each.* 
Much astonished was 1 to find the great temple of my religion consecrated to 
Brahman worship, and Brahmans ignorantly falling down before the Gods of my 
fathers. 


-o- 

The purpose of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most appa¬ 
rently Saiva, are notwithstanding strictly and purely Bauddha; and that, there¬ 
fore, in the examiiiiition of the antiquities of India and its islands, we need not vex 
ourselves, because on the sites of old Saiigata temples we find the very genius loci 
arrayed with many of the apparent attributes of a Saiva God ; far less need we 
infer from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Sivaism. 

+ Vajra Satwa is a Dhylini or celestial Buddlia. There is a series of five celestial 
Buddhas, to wliom are assigmal the five elements of matter, the five organs of human 
sense, and the five respective objects of seii.sation. Theri; is also a series of six Dhyiini 
Buddh.as, which is composed of the above fhe, with the addition of Vajra Satwa, and 
to him are ascribed intellectual force and the discrimination of good and evil. 

I These are symbols of the Yftai'.'igas, which are jiortions of the eight Bodhisatwas. 
See Naipalya Kaly.ina, in Jour. Ben. As. Society. 

■;|The Ch.aitya is the only proper temple of Buddhism, though many other temples have 
been adojited by the Saugatas lor enshrining their Dii Minores. In Nepaul, the Chaitya 
is exclusively appropriated to five Dhyani Buddhas, whose images aiv placed in niches 
around the base of the .solid hemisphere which form.? the most es.sential part of the 
Chaitya. Almo.st every Nepaul Chaitya has its hemisphere surmounted by a cone or 
pyramid called Chfinl Mani. The small and unadorned Chaitya might easily he taken 
for a Linga. It was so mistaken by Mr. Crawfiird, etc. 

■ * The like metamorphosis of the Chaitya into a Lingam and its worship as the latter, 
may now be seen in numerous instances in Nepaul, e.g., at Kali’s temple on the road 
side near Tnndi Kh^l. 
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Orawfurd, standing in the midst of hundreds of images of Buddhas, on the plat¬ 
form of a temple, the general form and structure of which irresistibly demon¬ 
strated that it was consecrated to Saugatism, could yet allow certain appearances 
of Sivaism to conduct him to the conclusion, that the presiding Deity of the 
place was Ilara himself! Nay, further, though he was persuaded that the an¬ 
cient religion of the Javanese was Buddhism, yet having always found what ho con¬ 
ceived to be the unequivocal indices of the presidency of the Hindu destroyer, 
in all the great Saugata temples, he came to the general conclusion, that “ genuine 
Buddhism ” is no other than Sivaism. I thought when I had shewn no reliance 
could be placed upon the inference from seemingly Saiva symbols to actual Siva¬ 
ism, I had smoothed the way for the admission that those cave-temples of the 
west of India, as well as thqpe fine edifices at Java, whereat the majority of 
indications both for number and weight prove Buddhism, are liamldha and exclu¬ 
sively Bauddha ; notwithstiinding the presence of symbols and images occupying 
the post of honour, which, strongly to the eye, but in fact, erroneously in these 
cases, seem to imply Sivaism, or at least a coalition of tbe two faiths. For such 
a coalition at any time and in any place, I have not seen one plausible argument ad¬ 
duced; and as for the one ordinarily derived from the existence of supposed Saiva 
images and emblems in and around Bcaiddha temples, it is both erroneous in 
fact, and insufficient were it true. However probably borrowed from Sivaism, 
these images aneb symbols became genuinely Bauddha by their adoption into Bud¬ 
dhism—just as the statue of a Capitoline Jupiter became the very orthodox effi¬ 
gy of St. Paul, because the liomanists chose to adopt the Pagan idol in an 
orthodox sense. And were this explanation of the existejeo of seeming Sivaism 
in sites which were beyond doubt consecrated to Buddhism, far less satisfactory 
than it is, I would still say it is a thousand times more reasonable than the sup¬ 
position of an identity or coalition* between two creeds, the speculative tenets of 
which are wide asunder as heaven and earth, and the followers of which ar(f 
pretty well known to have been, so soon as Buddhisii became important, furiously 
opposed to each other. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as well that the types of Sivaism 
and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the things typ^ied are, always 
more or less, and generally radically, different. 

Of the aptness of our writers to infer Sivaism from apparently Saiva images 
and emblems, I shall adduce a few striking instances from Crawfuid’s second 
volume, chap, i., on the ancient religion of the Islanders; and to save time and 
avoid odium, I speak rather to his engravings, than to his text; and shall mer^y 
state matters, without arguing them. 

Let me add, too, that Crawford’s mistakes could not well have been avoided, 
lie had no access to the dead or living oracles of Buddhism, and reasoning only 

*In regard to those cave-templcs of the Western Continent.of India, called mixcA 
Saiva and Bauddha, the best suggested solution is successive possession —but I believe 
them to have been wholly Buddhist. 

T 
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from what he saw, reasonably inferred that images, the most apparently Saiva, were 
really what they seemed to be; and that Saiva images and emblems proved a 
Saiva place of worship. 

In his chapter already alluded to, there are several engi-avings. No. 27 is said 
to be “ a figure of Maha Deva as a devotee.” It is, in fact, Sinha-Natha-Lokes- 
wara. Plate 28 is called “ a representation of Siva.” It is, in fact, Lokeswara 
Bhagawan or Padma Pani,§ in his character of creator and ruler of the present 
system of nature. How Mr. Orawfurd could take it for Siva, I do not know, since 
in the forehead is placed a tiny imago of Amitabha Buddha, whose son Padma 
Pani is feigned by the Bauddha mythologists, to be. Again, the principal per¬ 
sonage in plate 21 is said to be “Siva in his car.” It is, in truth, Namuchi Mara, 
(the Bauddha personification of the evil principl^,) proceeding to inferrupt the 
Bhyan of Sakya Sinha; and plate 22 gives a continuation of this exploit, exhi¬ 
biting Sakya meditating, and the frustration of Namuchi’s attempt by the oppo¬ 
sition of force to force.|| The whole legend is to bo found in the Sambhu 
purana. 

The same work contains likewise the elucidation of plate 24, of which. Mr. C. 
could make nothing. 

Of the remaining plates, and of the -text of this chapter of Mr. C.’s, on other 
subjects, very able work, it would be easy, but it would to me be wearisome, 
to furnish the true explanation from the books or oral communicaU ons of the Baud- 
dhas of Nepaul, to the more learned of whom the subjects of the plates in Mr. 
O’s book are perfectly familiar. One quotation from Mr. C.’s text, and I have done. 
At p. 200, vol. ii., he observes : “ The fact most worthy of attention, in re.spect 
to the images of Buddha, i^ that they never appear in any of the great central 
temples as the primary objects of worship, but in the smaller surrounding ones, 
seeming themselves to represent votaries. They are not found as single images, 
but always in numbers together,* seeming, in a word, to represent, not Deities 
themselves, but sages worshl^piug Siva.” 

The whole secret of this'marvel is, that the temples seen by Mr. 0. were not gen¬ 
uine Chaityas, but either composite Chaityas, or structures still less exclusively 
appropriated to the Dii majores of Buddhism. The genuine Chaitya is a solid 
structure exclusively appropriated to the Dhyani Buddhas, whose images are placed 
in niches round the base of its hemisphere. Manushi Buddhas and Dhyani and 
Mdnushi Bodhisatwas and Lokeswaras, with their Saktis, are placed in and around 
various hollow temples, less sacred than the Chaityas. j These Bodhisatwas and 

§ At Kurnagusb (the ruins near Bhagulpur) there is a fine and perfect image of Pad¬ 
ma Pani, with Amitabha in the forehead. The Pujari to me called it a Krishna, 
and was astounded when lie heard my explanation and whence derived. 

i| See Jour. A'lner. Ori. Soc., vol. li., part ii, pp. 31-35, for another version of this 
story. 

* And why not ? for Buddha is a mere title : .and though there are but six Dhyini 
Buddhas, there are hfindreds of Manushis, which latier are constantly placed about 
temples in vast numbers ; always a.s objects, though not, when so placed, special ones, 
of worshi)). 
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Lokeswaras never have the peculiar hair of the Buddhas, hut, instead thereof, long- 
braided locks like Siva; often also the sacred thread and other indications apt to be 
set down as proofs, “strong as holy writ,” of their being Brahmanical Deities. 
Such indications, however, are delusive, and the instances of plates 27 and 28, 
shew how Mr. C. was mi.ded by them. 

JJy the way, Mr. C. is biassed by his theory to discover Sivaism, where it did 
not and could not exist, of which propensity we have an odd in.stanco (unless it 
bo an oversight or misprint) in p. 211); for no one needs be told that llari is 
Vishnu, not Siva,§ and I may add that in adopting as Dii miuores the Oods of 
the Hindoo Pantheon, the Bauddhas have not, by any means, entirely conlined 
themselves to the Sectarian Deities of the Saivas. 

P.S.—A tlieistic sect of Buddhas having been announced as discovered in Ne- 
paul, it is presently inferred that this is a local peculiarity. Let us not bo in too 
great ha,ste: Mr. Crawfiird’s book (loco citato) aiXovdiS a very line engraving of 
an image of Akshobhya, the first Dhyani, or Deleslial Buddha, (see plate 29,) and 
I have remarked generally that our engravings of Bauddlia architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, drawn from the Indian cave temples, from .lava, etc., conform, in the mi¬ 
nutest particidars, to the existing KaugatS monuments of Nepaul—which monu¬ 
ments prove here, (as at .Java,) the Foreign awdt. Indian orxyin, of Buddhism, ani¬ 
mals, implements?, vehicles, dresses, being alien to Nepaul, and proper to India. 

THE PHAVKAJYA VHATA OE INITtATOEY BITES OF THE BUDDHISTS 
ACC0BD1N& TO THE PUJA HAND. 

If any one de.sirea to become a Bandya (monastiaor proper Buddhist) he must 
give notice thereof, not more than a month or less than four flays, to his (lurii, to 
whom he must present pann, stqxiri, dukshind, and akshat, reque.sting the Guru to 
give him the Pravrajya Vrata. The Guru, if he a.went, must accept the ollerings 
and perform the Kalasi inija, which is as follows: Ine Guru takes a kalasi or ves¬ 
sel full of water and puts into it a lotos made of gold or other ju-ecioua metal, and 
five confections, and five flowers, and five trees (small branche.s), and five drugs, 
and five fragrant things, and five Brihi, and five Amrita, and five llatna, and 
five threads of as many diverse colours. Above the vessel he places rice, and 
then makes pujd to it. lie next seats the aspirant before the vessel in the 
Vajra dsan fashion and draws on the ground before the a.spirant four mandah or 
circular diagrams, three of which are devoted to the Tri liatna, and the fourth 
to the olflciating Guru. Then the aspirant repeats the following text: ‘I .sahito 
Buddhauath, Dharma, and Sangha, and entreat them to bestow the Pravrajya 
Vrata on me,, wherefore I perform this rite to them and to my Guru, and present 

I As for example, Si'ikya Rinha in the great temple of Gya, which is a Kiitagar, and 
wherein Sakya appeal's a.s the genius loci. ^ 

§ See also pp. 221-2, for a singular error into which apjiarently Mr. C’s imr-snit of his 
theory could alone have led him. Flowers not ofi'ered hy Hindoos to their Gods, 
and th/ircfore Buddha was a sage meridy, and not a God !' 
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these offerings.’ Eeciting this text and holding five svpdru in each hand, 
the aspirant, with joined hands, begs the Gura to make him a Bandya. The 
offerings above mentioned he gives to the Guru, and dakshind proportioned to 
his means. This ceremony is called Gtedl Bdn. On the next day the ceremony 
above related is repeated, with the under-mentioned variations only. As in the 
Owdl Ddn the Kalasi pdjd and Deva piyd are performed, so here again: but the as¬ 


pirant on the former 
occasion is seated in the 
Fo/ra dsan manner, in 
this day’s ceremony in 
the Sustaka dsan. The 
Sttstaka dsan is thus: 
first of all kds is spread 
on the ground, andabove 
it, two unbaked bricks, 
and above them the Su- 
steAaisinscribed, thus - 


i) pP|Qn 6 


upon which the aspirant 
is seated. Then the as¬ 
pirant is made Niranja- 
na^ that is, a light is kin¬ 
dled and shown to him, 
and some mantras re¬ 
peated to him. Then 
the Vajra Mdksha is 
performed, that is, 
upon the aspirant’s 


head a Fd/ra is placed and the Guru reads some mantras. Next comes the cere¬ 
mony of the Loha Itaksha, that is, the Guru takes three iron padlocks, and places 
one on the belly and the two others on the shoulders of the neophyte, repeating 
some more mantras, the purport of which is an invocation ^f divine protection 
from ill, on the head of the aspirant. This rite is followed by the Agni Jtak- 
shd, that is, the Guru puts a cup of wine (surd-pdtra) on the head of the Chela 
and utters some prayeis over him. 

Next is performed the Kaloin-Abkisheka or baptism; that is, holy water from the 
Kalasi is sprinlded by the Guru on the Chela’s head and prayers repeated over 
him; after which, the Ndyaka Bandya or head of the Vihfir (Abbot or Prior,) 
comes and puts a silver ring jpn the finger of the aspirant. The Nayaka, or superior 
aforesaid, then takes four seers of rice and milk mixed with flowers, and sprinkles 
the whole, at three times, on the aspirant’s head. Next the Nayaka performs 
the Vajra Rakshd, and then makes pujd to the Guru Mandal before mentioned, 
which ceremony completed, he rings a bell, and then sprinkles rice on the aspirant 
and on the images of the Gods. 

Then the aspirant, rising, pays his devotions to his Guru, and having presented 
a small present and a plate of rice to him, and having received his blessing, 
departs. This second day’s ceremony is called Dusala. 

< The third day’s is denominated Pravra Vrata,* and is as follows:— 

Early in the morning the following things, viz., the image of a Chaitya, those 
of the Tri Ratna or Triad, the Prajna Paramitft scripture, and other sacred 
scriptures, a kalas, or water-pot filled with the articles before enumerated, a plat¬ 
ter of curds, four other water-pots filled with water only, a Chivara and NewAs, a 


The monastic vows properly so called. 
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Finda p&tra and a Khikshari, a pair of -wooden sandals,■]: a small mixed metal 
plate spread over -with, pounded sandal wood, in which the image of the moon 
is inscribed, a golden razor and a sil-^^er one, and lastly, a plate of dressed rice, are 
collected, and the aspirant is seated in the Sustak Asan and made to perform wor-* 
ship to the Guru Mandala, and the Ohaitya, and the Tri Eatna and the Prajna 
Pfiramitd S&stra. Then the aspirant, kneeling with one knee on the gi-ound with 
joined hands, entreats the Guru to make him a Bandya, and to teach him what¬ 
soever it is needful for him to know. The Guru answers, ‘0! disciple! if you 
desire to perform the Pravrajya Vrata, first of all devote yourself to the worship 
of the Chaitya and of the Tri Eatna; you must observe the five precepts or Pan- 
cha Siksha, the fastings and the vows prescribed; you must hurt no living thing; 
nor amass property of any kind; nor go near women; nor speak or think evilly ; 
nor touch any intoxicating liquors or drugs; nor be proud of heart in consequence 
of your observance of your religious and moral duties.’ 

Then the aspirant pledges himself thrice to observe the whole of the above 
( precepts; upon which the Guru tells him, ‘If while you live you will keep the 
above rules, then will I make you a Bandya.’ He assents, when the Guru, having 
again given the three Eakshas above mentioned to the Chela, delivers a cloth 
for the loins to him to put on. Then Jhe Guru brings the aspirant out into 
the court yard, and having seated him, touches his hair with rice and oil, and 
gives those articlSs to a barber. The Guru next puts on the gi-ound a little pulse 
and desires the Chela to apply it to his own feet. Then the Guru gives the 
Chela a cloth of four fingers’ breadth and one cubit in length, woven with threads 
of five colours, and which is especially manufactured for this'^urpose, to bind round 
his head. Then he causes the aspirant to perform his ablutions ; after which he 
makes ptt/il to the hands of the barber in the name of Viswakarma, and then causes 
the barber to shave all the hair, save the forelock, off the aspirant’s head. Then, 
the paternal or materaal aunt of the aspirant takes thci^ vessel of mixed metal above 
noted and collects the hair into it. The aspirant is now bathed again and his 
nails pared; when the above party puts the parings into the pot with the hair. 
Another ablution of the aspirant follows, after which the aspirant is taken again 
-within, and seated. Then the Guru causes him to eat, and also sprinkles upon 
him the Pancha Garbha, and says to him, ‘ Heretofore you have lived a house¬ 
holder; have you a real desire to abandon that state and assume the state of a monk ? 
The aspirant answers in the affirmative, when the Guru or NAyaka,* or maternal 
uncle, cuts off with his own hand, the aspirant’s forelock. Then the Guru puts 
a (Mra adorned with the images of the five Buddhas on his own head, and taking 

J These, with the water-pot or Gahdhar and an umbrella constitute the equipment* 
of a Bauddha ascetic. The chivar and nivds are the upper and lower garments. 
The pfndrt pdtm is the begging pJatter : khikahari, th» appropriate baton or distinctive 
staff (carried in the hand and surmounted by a model of a Chaitya). Tlie Mani or 
prayer-cylinder, which is so universally in the hands of the Tibetan monks, is not in 
use in Nepaul. The chivar and nivds are of a deep red color. 

* Nfiyaka is Abbot, that is, head of the Religious House into which the neophyte 
jmrpo.scs to enter. 

t1 
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the kalas or water-pot, sprinkles the aspirant with holy water, repeating prayora 
at the same time over him. 

The neophyte is then again brought below, when four Ndyakas or superiors of 
proximate Vihdras and the aspirant’s Guru perform the Pancha Abhisheka, «.e,, 
the Guru takes water from the kalas and poui-s it into a conch; and then, ringing 
a bell and repeating prayers, sprinkles the water from the conch on the aspirant’s 
head; whilst the four Nfiyakas, taking water from the other four water-pots 
named above, severally baptize the aspirant. The musicians present then strike 
up, when the Niiyakas and Guru invoke the following blessing on the neophyte : 
‘May you be happy as he who dwells in the hearts of all, who is the universal At¬ 
man, the lord of all, the Buddha called Katna Sambhava,’ The aspirant is next 
led by the Nayakas and Guru above stairs, and seated as before. He is then made 
to perform join'd to the Guru Mandal and to sprinkle rice on the images of the Dei¬ 
ties. The Guru next gives him the Ohi'vara, and Nivfisa, and golden earrings, when 
the aspirant thrice says to the Guru, ‘ O Guru, I, who am such an one, have 
abandoned the state of a householder for this whole birth, and have become a monk.’ 
Upon which the aspirant’s former name is relinquished and a new one given 
him, such as Ananda Shali Putra, Kasyapa, Dharma Sri Mitra, Paramita Sagar. 
Then the Guru causes him to perform p^d to the Tri Ratna, after having given him 
a golden h'ara, and repeated some prayers over him. The Guru then repeats the 
following praises of the Tri Katna: ‘I salute that Buddha* who is the lord of 
the three worlds, whom Gods and men alike worship, who is apart from the world, 
long-suffering, profound as the ocean, the quintessence of all good, the Dharma 
R&ja and Munindra, tfie destroyer of desire and affection, and vice and darkness ; 
who is void of avarice and Ihst, who is the ikon of wisdom. I ever invoke him, 
placing my head on his feet.’ 

, ‘ I salute that Dharma, who is the Prajna Paramita, pointing out the way of 

pei-fect tranquillity to all mq tals, leading them into the paths of perfect wisdom ; 
who, by the testimony of all the sages, produced or created all things; who 
is the mother of all the Bodhisatwas and Sravakas. I salute that Sangha, who 
is Avalokiteswara and Maitreya, and Gagan Ganja, and Samanta Bhadra, and Vajra 
Pani, and Manju Ghosha, and Sarvani varana Viskambhi, and Kshiti Garbha and 
Kha Garbha.’t The aspirant then says to the Guru, ‘ I will devote my whole life 
to the Tri Ratna, nor ever desert them.’ Then the Guru gives him the Das 
Sikshi or ten precepts observed by all the Buddhas and Bhikshukas; and com¬ 
mands his observance of them. They are: 1. Thou shalt not destroy life; 2. Thou 
sbalt not steal; 3. Thou shalt not follow strange faiths; 4. Thou shalt not lie j 

t These are nine Bodhisatwas, whereof the first, or Padma P4ni, is now lord of the 
ascendant, and as such constitutes the Sangha of the present cycle, and is therefore 
associated to Buddha and Dliarma of the triad as the third member of it. But there 
is confusion of celestial and mortal Bodhisatwas, and so also in the general enumeration. 
.'See and compare pp. ,95 and 96.) The Padma Pani here spoken of is probably Ava¬ 
lokiteswara, who seems to be the same with Matsyendra Nkth—a mortal clearly, and 
therefore improperly identified with Padma Pini, a celestial. Of the rest all but four 
or five are mortal Sangbas. 
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6 . Thou shalt not touch intoxicating liquors or drugs; 6 . Thou shalt not be proud 
of heart; 7, Thou shalt ayoid music, dancing, and all such idle toys; 8 . Thou 
shalt not dress in fine clothes, nor use perfumes or ornaments; 9. Thou shalt sit and 
sleep in lowly places; 10. Thou shalt not eat out of the prescribed hours. 

The Guru then says, ‘ All these things the Buddhas avoided. You are now be¬ 
come a Bhikshu and you must avoid them toowhich said, the Guru obliterJttss 
the Tri Ratna Mandala. Next, the aspirant asks from the Guru the Chivara and 
Nivasa, the Pinda Patra and Khikshari and Gandhai-, equipments of a Bauddha as¬ 
cetic : they are an upper and lower garb of special form, a begging platter, a 
short staif surmounted by a Chaitya and a waterpot. Add thereto an umbrella 
and sandals to complete it. The aspirant proceeds to make a Mandala and places 
in it five fiowers, and five Drubu-Kund, and some khil, and some rice, and as¬ 
suming the Utkutak Asan, and joining his hands, he repeats the praises of the Tri 
Ratna above cited, and then again requests his Guru to give him three suits of 
the Ohi'vara and the like number of the Nivasa—one for occasions of ceremony, 
as attending the palace, another for wearing at meals, and the third for ordi¬ 
nary wear. He also requests from his Guru the like number of Gandhar or drinking 
cups, of Pinda Patra, and of Khikshari. One entire suit of these the aspirant then 
assumes, receiving them from the hands of* the Guru, who, previously to giving 
them, consecrates them by prayers. The aspirant then says, ‘ Now I have recei¬ 
ved the PravrajyJ %4rata, I will religiously observe the Sila-skandha the Samddhi- 
skandha, the Prajnd-skandha, and the Vimvktiekandha.’ 

Then the Guru gives him four sprinklings of holy water and presents him with 
an umbrella having thirty-two radii. Next he sprinkles hiift once again and gives 
him a pair of wooden sandals—after which the Guru draws on the ground linearly, 
and near to each other, seven images of the lotos flower, upon each of which he 
puts a supdri, and then commands the aspirant to traverse them, placing a foot on 
each as he proceeds. When the Chela has done so, ^he Guru placing the Pan- 
cha Raksha Sastra on his head, sends him into the sanctum, where stands the 
image of Sakya Sinha, to offer to it pdn, and supdri, and dakshind. All this the 
Chela does, and likewise performs the Pancha Upacharya piija; when, having cir¬ 
cumambulated the image, he returns to the Guru. 

Then the Guru performs the ceremony called Shik Adhivasan, which is thus: 
The ball of five-coloured thread mentioned in the first day’s proceedings as being 
deposited in the kalas, is taken out of the kalas and one end of it twisted thrice 
round the neck of the kalas; it is then unrolled and carried on to the Chela and 
twined in like manner round the Khikshari he holds in his hands, whence it is con¬ 
tinued unbroken to the Guru and delivered into his hands. The Guru holding the 
clue in his hands, repeats prayers and then rolls up the thread and then redoposits 
it in the kalas. He next performs the Pancha Upacharya puja to the kalas and 
to the Khikshari; next he gives flowers and a blessing to the aspirant; next he 
gives him the Abhisheka, invests his neck with a cord conJposed of a piece of 
the thread just adverted to; places the Pancha Raksha Sastra on his head, and 
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over Mm some prayers. The Mandal is then obKtemted, when the aspirant 
is made to perform the Maha Bali ceremony, which is thu8;»- 

In a large earthen vessel four seers of dressed rice, and a quarter of the quan¬ 
tity of Bhatmas, and a noose and a mask faced like Bhairava,* having a small quan¬ 
tity of flesh in the mouth of it, are placed; and the aspirant makes pdJA to Bhairava, 
presenting to the mask the Naived and a light, and pouring cutwater from a conch 
he holds in his hands so that it shall fall into the vessel. The Guru repeats 
mantras, and invoking the Devatas and Nagas, and Yakshas, and Kakshasas, and 
Gandharvas, and Mahoragas, and mortals, and immortals (AmSnushas), and Pre- 
tas, and Pisachas, and Dakas, and Dakinis, and Matrika Grahas, and Apas Mar- 
gas, and all motionless and moving things, he says, ‘ Accept this Bali and be 
propitious to this aspirant, since the sacrifice has been performed according to the 
directions of Va/ra Satwa.' Such is the Sarva Bhuta Bali. In like manner 
the Balis of Maha Kala, and of the Graha, and of the Pancha Raksha, and of the 
Graha Matrika, and of Ohand Maha Rakshana, and of the guardians of the four 
quarters, and of Ekavinsati, and of Basundhara, and of the Chaitya, and of Pin- 
di Karma, and of Amoghpasa, and of Sarak Dhara, and of Tdra, and of Hevajra, 
and of Kurkulla, and of Vajra Krodha, and of Marichi, and of Ushnfsha, and of 
Hariti, are performed. Next the Balis denominated the Tyaga Bali, and the San- 
kha Bali, are thus performed. In the conch are put flesh, and blood and spirits, 
which are poured as before, into the great vessel, whilst the sleities of all the six 
quarters are invoked with prayers. Then the Pancha Upachdra puja is made 
in the vessel, after which the aspirant is commanded to perform the Chakra puja, 
which completed, heWums to his seat. The Chakra pujd is that which is made 
to all the images in the Vihara by going round to them all. The Guru then 
causes the aspirant to perform the Guru Mandal piija and afterwards to sprinkle 
^ rice on all the images, which done, the aspirant gives Dakshina to the Guru, and 
the Guru, in return, gives thf aspirant a small quantity of rice and a trifle of mo¬ 
ney. Then the Guru causes him to perform the Des-Bali-Yatra, which is, the 
aspirant removes the great earthen vessel with its contents, by means of earners, 
and distributes the contents in small quantities to all the shrines of Daityas-, 
and Pisachas, and other evil spirits throughout the city; and' having distributed 
them, returns with the empty vessel. 

Then the Guru and ten Ndyakas take the aspirant to make the circuit of all 
the shrines in the neighbourhood and to present at each, offerings of rice, and 
y>dn, and SMpdn, and flowers; after which they go to the Chela’s home, when 
ifis relatives come out and give him four seers of rice, and then conduct the aspi¬ 
rant and the rest within and feed them with khU or rice and milk. The Guru 
then returns to the YihAra, and the Chela remains at home.§ Then the aspi- 

* Thus far all is conducted according to the Pauranik exoteric and purely Buddhist 
, ritual: what follows ig derived from the Tantrik esoteric, and not purely Buddhist ritual. 

§ Here end the scriptural injunctions ; what follows rests on customary authority only, 
and has I'eference to the fact that in Nepaul the Buddhists have long since abandoned 
the monastic restraints. Tonsure is the only mark of the old monastic habits still re- 
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rant must, at all events, practise mendicity and the other rules of his order, 
for four days: but if at the end of that time, he feel no serious call to the 
monastic profession he must go to his Guru at the Vihdra and to his Upa- 
dhy&ya, (the latter is his instructor in the forms of ;««,'«?, according to the Puja 
Kdnd) and addresang the Guru, must say, ‘O Guru! I cmnot remain an ascetic, 
pray take back the Chivara and other ensigns of monachisin; and, having deli¬ 
vered me from the Sravaka Charya, teach me the Maha Yan Charya.’ The Guru 
replies, ‘Truly, in these degenerate days to keep the Pravrajya Vrataishard; 
adopt then the Maha Yan Charya. But if you abandon the Pravrajya, still yon 
cannot be relieved from observing the following commandments:—Not to destroy 
life. Not to steal. Not to commit adultery. Not to speak evilly. Not to take spiri¬ 
tuous liquors and drugs. To* be clement to all living beings. The observance 
of the above rules shall be a pravrajya to you, and if you obey them, you shall 
attain to Mukti.’ The aspirant then washes the Guru’s feet, and having done so, 
returns to his seat, when the Guru having prepared the materials of pu/'d noted 
in the first day’s ceremonies, makes to the Kalas, after which he makes 
to the vessel, holding the aspirant’s shorn locks, lie then draws Mandals for the 
Tri Ratna and foi himself, and makes the aspirant offer pujd to all four; when 
he obliterates the whole and says, ‘ You have abandoned the Bhikshu Charya and 
adopted the Maha Yan Charya; attend to the obligations to the latter, as ju.st ex¬ 
plained to you. 

The badges of monachism are then taken from the aspirant by the Guru, who 
gives him the Pancha Baksha as before related, and then sends him to make the 
Chakra puja, which done, ho causes him to perform the fjuru Mandal piijd, and 
then to sprinkle rice on the Deities. Then the GunfMandal is erased, the aspirant 
makes an offering to the Guru, and the Guru gives him his blessing. The Guru 
then sends the aspirant to throw into the river the hair shaven from his head, 
and on his return makes the Agam puja and Kumari^puja; when the whole is con¬ 
cluded by a feast.* 

P.S.—Since the above papers were written, I have perused Mr. Tumour’s essays 
in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, and I fully admit (as anticipated by Mr. Prinsep) 
that the honours of Ceylonese literature and of the Pali language are no longer 
disputable. I may add in regard to the latter point, that recent research has esta¬ 
blished the following very curious fact,^!., that the Sanskrit Buddhist works dis¬ 
covered by me ill Nepaul, are now found to be copiously interspersed with pas¬ 
sages in various Prakrits—Pali among the rest—pretty much in the manner of the 
Hindoo Drama wherein this mixture of less finished dialects with the Sanskrit is of 
common occurrence. 

tainedby the Nepalese Bandyas, who are now divided into Vajra Achiryas, Bhikshukas, 
Sikyavansikas, and Chivaha Bares. 

• In the above Srivakcharya and Bhikshucharya are made equivalents, equally repre¬ 
senting the strict rule opposed to Maha Yin charya as the designation of the lax rul(^ 
or that of the non-monastic many. This sense of the latter terra is contrary to some au¬ 
thorities. The Triyiiia are elsewhere specified as Pratyeka, Srivaka and Mahi, but 
in another sense a soriuture of the highest class or that treats of transcendental 
topics is called a Mahiyina Biitra. 
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Mi Hi I'iya 

Hog 

% 

Pkk-pd) 

Pliak Pkagpol 

Mon 

Pkag 

Ilkag 

Bliwi 

Pkd’ 

Till 

Wak I’ll 

Hon 

ltd 

llajo 

Arlijok Eon 

Arcng. A-ron’g 

Tang 

Oadiigi 

Eku 

Kiki 

ltd 

Mithing Cdtii 

Hone 

rid 

Ta 

Ti Till 

O’li^ 

0’n‘ 

Okota,lB 

TS 

Sala 

Ohora,H.i Gliora (iliora 

Hon# 

Kkyiiii 

Jiang 

Kkingki Kkjin 

Li 

Ilim 

Khiin 

Bkim 

Ckkin 

Till 

Villi Klii 

Iron 

ffikap 

Cllijd 

Ckkyi Ckyi 

I'nnjing 

rhenjd 

Phalim 

I’kii 

J 

ia' 

Pm 

I'kalim Wiakli 

Beaf 

Uma 

Hjond 

Hyomip Syoma. Bin# 
Enip. Eu Eu. Bam 

Lfip 

rdla 

irki™ 

lapK 

I^pteHaii 

Ban 

Iki Sapba 

Li{lt 

Hod 

Hwd.Eu 

A'dm, Acliiir 

O't, Thoni 

illiwaekimi 

indlo 

.lala 

llkla 

Tjiwongebo. Hip Ilanjo 

Bliarmi Miitii 

Man 

Mi 

Mi 

Mi Mi 

Maro, Tagri'® 

Yapmi. Yembecha 

Mam. Diwatlka 

M( 

Mano.' Mijang 

Mlii ^ 

Monkey 

iMn 

Tyil 

Eku Pyd 

Siliiin 

tlflba 

Ileliwi 

Ming 

Make 

Tiinyd 

Bi«!,P. More 

Moon 

(lava 

Bawd 

Quid Bat 

Lavd 

Liiva 

Bidima 

Bkiii 


Tw'itiila, Idyll 1 
mila 1 

«»g 

Baii-gni 

fljihit Uti« 

Motlir 

And 

A’lnd 

A'ma AT 

Amo, A-ffid 

Amma 

Oma.Hma 

Amma 


A'mo 

Mi Amai 

lonntain 

Ei 

Ili 

El Edng 

link 

Toksong 

Bkai 

Gang 

Giin 

Kwin 

Hindi, P, Banda 

Moutl 

Kkd 

Eka 

Eki Kkd 

Abiing 

Miira 

Bok 

8iing 

Mhiitil 

Sling 

Onet So 

Moiclito SnnEuChnriiM SiJ-donma Dtana Zdndont 

Mangkong 

Uinjonkhi 

Bimkkdtiii.P. 

Banikkutii.P. Pati 

Ckwd 

iiinkkdtia,!’. limkkdtia.l'. 

Nanie 

Ming 

Ming 

Min Ming 

Atirifinm 

Ming 

Ndng 

Min 


inj 

Ming 

Ming Nd 

Nijll 

»Tiliinno‘ 

CMnno 

Cbdmd Fhiru,^aBIno idanap 

Kuedn. Sendik 

Ekfiwf 

Mon 

CM 

Mkd!) 

Kimli Nido 

oa 

dBrantt 

Hilni 

Niin Mfikini 

m 

Ning^ 

A'wi 

Ckigd 

C 

biHog 

Ckdgii 

Sidi Gjo 


* fshn, Chh, did, dan, Sin, kr&, % tb radical ffordi of tte sii first columne. In tii« niiitli wo kw 

(M, void of aiiflij. The others have the saflkes or formative particles. 

^?k end fflo, IS post'fixet, for mas. it f«in. 

' the cow ;X% the hull. 0iM=SM,b4 sexes. 

Hii hen; ^ cock; Eii kn, chick. 

'Tfljri, mas, Tayi,lm. 

t (JAMikpkw=arm flit; so also ifsitopk of Limhii, and iemjdfk for foot is leg flat, There a» no pro¬ 
per words for hand or foot, The words for arm and 1^ are used with the sign of flat things (fk) suffixed. 
So dso 1 Ikbn BU, foot; and 

• 5« ind ifo, used prefixually, are fte sex signs, and unchai^hle in Ndwiri, Here ^.ss equals bull, 

ib-ja cow. The occasional omisKOii or of those aips> ind, still more, «f the generic or segrega¬ 


tive signs, as in H-U-k =hand, from the root U, withpii, the mark of flat things, and U the sign of 
kg things, create many differences more amroit than nal, since the use or neglect of these adc [itiuus is 
to igBBt Htett optionil (,}.,,««‘W bthofj litn oilv; Hi ‘luninJ«' ta jeitlji’ 

‘tt eijuali fowl in Mpn Mil UtM, M in Oiinai, 

1 Mijm,, *ir.; W, inli.; fc, (h Xm, maHid; mI » ft,.J in linh, »l« FmJick, 
JffliMifflfl, are man and woman in tkt tongne,' 

I ft, X^ ■»!, mil nljunot, mm ,t fcm., idontioil # lilt fki ■ mi Pm olmlm otoirtinj, 

^ Compare On-iya, the DMniali word. 

t ff is tk ptonommal definitiTe, a in Epn, dm, Wthm, JJkim, etc,, of the sequel 
H, llindi.-P, Pvbatya.-S, Sanskrit 



Sn/lid. 

M((«ii,i»rfc, 

Alitiipiiiit. 

JJiiliai «■ 

Ufk. 

Zitihi. 

EMi 

JM, 

Smi. 

llmif 

fiyif. 

Sinitir, 

riintiin 

(W 

Oni 

Ungiii 

Zidpdi 

Gnili 

Eliding 

Uieh' 

Gnihei 

Moehl 

Mwai 

Ma 

Mocha 

Mnjhi 

Rivet 

pTitngpo 

Chingpd 

Hyung 

Ohhnhjong 

Ongkyong 

Chna. Wo'hoig 

Hcng-hi 

Syong 

Khiai 

Ewoig 

Eoli 

LM 

Emd 

bn 

bn 

bn 

Un 

bnn 

Lan 

bn 

Onyin 

Lin 

Kviin 

bn 

Li 

Silt 

Tihi 

OU 

ChU 

Chhi 

Von 

Yin 

Yin 

Chichi 

Chhi 

Caichi 

Chi 

Yiii 

Sinn 

Fippi 

Pig-pa 

Kop-pa 

Piho. Koipo 

Athiii Kinhi Hoiik, Saho 

U’hokhi 

Dihht 

Syi. Chigi 

Dhi 

Chill 

Kiirf 

Sky 

Ninkhih 

Nan 

Nan 

Nan 

Taing 

Tiniihpi 

Nan oho 

Mi 

Sinag 

Tindi. .Wn 

Saiang 

Satingi 

Sniki 

Btiil 

Den 

Dtil 

Bei 

Ren 

Oaik 

Pathln 

Pikiii 

Bl 

Bhugiii 

llil 

Bhai 

Sto 

Km 

Kitu 

Kma 

Kin 

Sahii 

Eieivi 

Singyen 

Katchin 

Nati 

Pita. litgya 

Bhiiga 

Soli 

Slone 

Do 

W 

Doh 

Doh 

Ung 

ling 

Lingti 

Yinthi 

blong 

Yiina 

Lhing 

PhingU 

Sin 

Kyini 

Nytini 

Nino 

Nyin 

Sachak 

Nan 

Nan 

Dini 

SniiS,' 

Dhini 

Ninihin 

Ni 

Tifii 

Tag 

Tak 

Ilk 

Tih 

Satking 

Koh'va 

Bwi 

Chyan 

Dhnn 

Chin 

Itinghi 

Gipaa 

Tooth 

So 

So 

So 

Soh 

Aphi 

Hiho 

Kang 

Swi 

Wi' 

Sah' 

Syak 

Riyi 

Tite 

IJooihing 

Shingdong 

Dingo 

Shiig 

King 

Sing 

Ringphi 

Sangling 

Dhong 

Sini 

Sindi 

Siig 

Eawa 

Tilligo 

Ydltiho 

Thing 

Yil 

Kyoig 

Kyong 

% 

Nanio 

Di, (kg,S, 

Niia 

Unghi 

Gin 

Wilit 

Chhii 

Chhi 

Chhn 

Chhi 

Ong 

Chni 

Chin 

Kwl 

bn, Li 

Kyi 

Di ^ 

Pinkhu 

Tu 

Dova 

Thoni 

Dhoi 

Kyi 

M 

Ei 

Si hi 

Bni 

Ill 

Tayi 

Nini 

Itti 

I 

Na 

Gnyi 

Gni 

Oni 

Go 

Ingi 

A'ia 

Gni 

Ji 

Gni 

Gni 

Go 

Ikon 

Khyod 

Khi 

Khyo 

Chhi 

Han 

Eini 

Eaii 

Ai 

Chhn 

Kin 

Ning 

Gii 

Hi,ihe,it 

Kho 

Khii 

Khwo 

Khi 

Ik 

Eini 

Hoho 

Thi 

Wo 

Thi' 

Ik 

Eaii 

We 

Nichig 

Oninjo 

Niting 

OnicM 

Kayiffi 

Anigi 

Ankan 

Onini 

dining 

(Ini no 

Kanhiiik 

Gov id 

Ye 

Khyod chag 

Khenjo 

Khyoting 

Khi chi 

Hiyu 

Khinih’ 

Einanin 

Aini 

Chhaping 

Kin no 

Ringkiiitk' 

Ciivhi 

The; 

Khoehag 

Khonjo 

Khwoting Khing 

Hoyu 

Einohi 

Mo chi 

Thini 

Wo ping 

Thi no 

lloiWik 

Ilativki 

Mine 

Rahi Nayi 

Gnijii 

Gniti 

Gnigi 

Eoaema 

Ingi in 

Angko 

Gnili 

Ji'ginha 

Gnili 

Onon 

A'ki 

Thini 

Khvodkvi 

Khdyi 

Ofoli 

Chhigi 

Um 

Khonoin 

Ainko 

Alia 

Chhiiggi 

Kinli 

Niwo 

Phi 

Iii,ilt, 

Klilyi, Khohi 

Khoji 

Khwoli 

Ehiggi 

Horn 

Bine in 

Miao 

Thili 

Wayagi 

Thili 

Ho chi 

Ilaieikiffitlki 

Olt'i 

fcchaggi 

Onanjoyi 

Nitalt 

Gniohigi 

Kayupongsa 

Anigonin 

A'inho 

Inii 

Jipinggi 

Gni nolo 

Kinkdtilin 

Goainkl 

Yoiit'e 

Khyod chaggi 

Khenjo yi 

Khyiiili 

Kbiichigi 

Hayipongii 

Khenih'in 

A'mo 

Anoi 

IMapinjgii 

Konenolo 

Noig kunkini 

1 Giiaiihilnki 

Iheit'i 

Kliochaggi 

Khonjo yi 

Khwoiifi 

longgi 

Eoyipgja 

Einohi in 

Iptk MoyosoTliflimii 

Wiping gi 

Ihanila 

Aliitihiln 

llaiiiinki 

One 

jChiji 

Oik 

Chik 

CE 

Bt* 

ThitHi-f 

EktahTii’ 

Ghtik, oiIli-1 

[Chhi' 

BUM 

til' 

tt 

Two 

jNyii 

Nyi 

Nyi 

Nyi 

Nyet 

Nyebh 

Eiaat 

Gni, pNi 

I’ 

Ni 

Nil 

Niihi 

Thne 

jSdni 

Sin 

Sin 

Sni 

San 

Syiinih 

Sinyi 

Son 

Son 

Song 

Song 

Sing 

Font 

iZhi 

Zhji 

Zhyi 

ZU 

Fhah’ 

Li ah 

Uyi 

Bli* 

Pi' 

Pli* 

Bull, Bu-lf 

U 

Fivi 

Hna 

Oni 

Gni 

Gni 

Pliagnin' 

Qnaih 

Gniyi 

Gni 

Gni 

Gni 

B*iigi,Bi-gni 

i (ini 

Sii 

Oral. (lEi-k 

Thd 

Tik 

Dhi 

Tatot 

likah 

Tiikyi 

Dhn 

Khi 

Id 

mi 

Ei 

Seven 

hlhln 

Din 

Dyin 

Din 

Ekyold 

Nnih 

Bh%a 

Nil 

Nhi 

Nil, Linhn,S 

1 mi 

Ckni 

Eight 

WJvnd 

Gyi 

Gyi 

Gyi 

Kahei 

Yet ah' 

Eiyi=rTihit 

rii=Wih, 

Chji Hi 

Pi4,pEi 

mi 

Yoh 

Kine 

iOii 

Gih 

Gih 

Gi 

Kakyot 

Phingah 

Phingyi 

Ki 

Gin Oj 

Kih 

mi 

Gili^ 

Tm 

iChd, TUbM 

Chdh 

Chih 

Oha-thiiB 

Ka? 

BoDg.TliibiM.Qjii'Kip 

Chiwii 

Siiiho , 3^ 

Chfl 

mi 

Siihi 

Twenty 

Njiihii 

Nyiihi 

K|iBhn 

Niiiho.KhichihKhaliit 

Nthong 

cdrii 

NhiaM 

Singiinho. Nii 

Kiti 

mi 

Eii 

Thirty 

Sdinchi 

Snehi 

Snnchi 


Eliaktohti 

SinboDgiStoiia 

wit 

Bokilchiihi 

iiinho. Siyi 

«nl 

vri 

Siiain 

Fitly 

SZhitichn 

Hip chi 

Hipehu 

Eyoi 

Ebny^t 

Ltgip,4tona 

irt 

Bohilnhi 

Siainho. Pi-yi 

ent 

mi 

Eft niihi 

Fitly 

Hot hold* 

Gnipchi 

Gnapthi 

lOiipliedWin Kbnyijt eaklitiOiu gip, o tens 

mil 

BokalniahichiRainlo, Oniayo 

mi 

mi 

Eftniahinaiti 

Enndtid 

Of 

Myothlnhi 

KyiiGiHLYi. 

G|i,G;ithllihiGyi 

Khi gni 
Gi,W 

Khiphagnin 

Sa 

Till ioDg mmmd 

Le.in mim 

Bokilgni 

Ii 

Gin bMo. Sat chi 
Yi 

i mi 

Yi, Lt i 

mi 

Yo. Wi 

Swiiki 

Kwi, Kyi 

To 

kTddDii,Ita.3iU 

U 

Li 

ERen 

lo, Nin 

mil 

Di 

Yila 

Di 

Ki 

Kali 

Fran 

k Lai. 

%. Dini 

Nihi 

NiliiLiiMi 

Nu Liang* 

Nn, ini 

DinU 

Yinehi 

jNkj-ang.Ang.t 

Wiji 

In 

Gni 

BViWitf. 

IKyii, Gil. S; 

I llkYia, 

r 

llivtiiiii 

totaalul 

1 ml 1 

EDi 

NuSa 

l,Ni 

Yi 

Syi 

At** 

Ji 

Ye,r 

Mi 


' : i teii, tnl 11 ol it, it, it, lU ab glri tk niieil) 1)1 tk Wit! otlt, ni to b( 

Kmlti n iIbj) drgpt ig ntigHll. Sue tii (mfm iIL 
* Con ti-b, BonH Ti, li tlit teitu sigi ib > M A C wi i!, U ot TibiW; Sit)* iid 
VilniiitliiiiJiie. SoiiI]oiiiDitiiIboflwlii7ttlO. h Niiri thi nnottl idjto in b 
vatiakk JMte,ta;taifii,iiiSiediiiilli(otlftqiilitiM, Ili(?id«ipi)Btioniiid«pti»iiil 
III of te iddin4 iimti mtli bill ubliiti if divtnii 
7b (n-Siil bin, ii i piitliid ii thi loM diii!, i lit ndittl A ii Mill to til lieit) it 
irita Ifetii, Jil, id, in tk Him eiliim, in eqinlfflt to fk lipibt tkt ii, pn-ked 
o4 lid to B ii tk Ufni ud P in fin Oitgi; tilia. Ik ■latimtliiiiibigt iiwy iutwdlTi: 
wpiniMiliiilOttkmtWililiiitffl. 


*Iiiiipidded,loBiiMwtmtoni I|jjie«igiipli(i,lw. fciiloniiiiiitmintal 
' Hu tooiiiil li kI ti ii oiinUi, tboipb mil; ii ilii fin KiiUi U p. 

I liibu (ip=Kitkti hp, jot fioB M, jut«CjitMjpll fit till (it faipW i). J«( unili ftp. 
*CitinptiminljotSlitjii 

' Jill ■«. It till,; & Mta, /fluid, Bjielt i Ji(«, ip giodi J« lid }d iti iSid to mij jiiili. 
tiniktin, Snioti'wlRp, 

‘ Jintr ml;, ind tot iiiti. iid li ilili: idii piitii tliiib ttiiili iipNM litb, it «lfl H 
llidiltbilitii®*, 

ICliiw ^ ^i)wkliit,inbtontt,MidtpKp,to||iiii{ti.) 







fi'yW, (Jyirtfnj. 


fdija, r%. iffeyai, 




O^ri^. HiTpa. Up. Mkpi 


Air 

motyii 

sdlki 

aplnn 

talf 

piiryii 

rhfit 

BftilaJ 


1 hail 






Ant 

tu-liia 

khord-kbw( 

) mai-thuD 

kwk 

TO 

rhok'po 

ba-rad 

Stone 

gholopij arable cbbilo 

kn-tkd 

ru-gtt 

'gai< 

{in 

woki 

Atiw 

jai' 

Bdlimd 

chen 

ki-ii 

'da 

mid 

lli(tili|llO») 


ji 






Bird 

niarwb 

tlia-kiil 

aphiii-chberpyd-pyd 


iji 

bn 

Sun 

miln 

nto 

ij-ta 

ki-oi 

gna 


nyi-ma 

BW 

ail 

khorofrd 

ajS 

ta-ehi 

eyd, seh 

kk 

shad i 

%r 

kkaifkard) 

pit 

khii 

koDg 

still 

tee 

lepbe 





|talri,i 

unall 



mitb 

ewdd 

aji-eki 

ft 

ti-sffb 

syb 

wid 

pbwid 

Boi 

plyJ 

ailoteii 

af4u,4u bru sbabru, 

tta 

pi 

8" 

Ik 

gwozdd 

■to 

hni 

twiog-ebs 

aki 

Dak 

sbcngdoogsiiKid 





1 Pt 



Village 

wdkhi 

bdtd' 

1 wo-kbyujtuk-rhava 

yu 

ko 

Bone 

ripat 

ydsS 

kii-thd 

pya-rhu 

rd-ril 

rdippil 

rdkbu 

1 Water 

ebab 

waasUfQsu skill 

titU [liyiW 

tkki 

dyid 

Bnlialoe 

caret 

caret 

swi-nvu 

caret 

caret 

carol 

dinguii 

Yam 

jvak 

Mt 

wsu 

Bd-ten 

zb 

kkS 

zgwid 

i 

Cal 

IkU 

ai-ini 

mail, myau ta-rhu 

cbiiy 

syimbii 

luachcu 

1 

dii, ki 

ini,bi,a'bugud 

rtgiiyo 

joi 

imc.nve 

Ci» 

gwaA(httllryth)8d-lo 

lieu, nyeu 

njd-nyd 

giiHUQied 

bad 

woiiii (gnizi, 

Tkoi 

kwi,kwd 

ebba 

ni 

ain-rd 

ni 

i’ 

no 

ClO» 

nyiij?wo 

khdrd 

Inwa 

ta-brok 

u 

likpo 

Uli [bull) 

lit, ike, it 

kwaa-Ma 

that 

tki 

pi-mwatu ’ia,'iva 

ii,M 

tIi 

Bay 

Bog 

e^iiklu 

khwaA 

wundiir 

nhiikhwd 

pdtb-yan 

fbi * ^ 

nyd-ld 

kahii 

nviinti 

klii 

nasbcbiid 

kshad 

Wo 

ckiklartkik 

the«D,dii 

i',f''o.ioit 

JoJlIl# 

yS 

ornuya « 

plural, idilr 
GUaljHJU 

Bar 

Barth 

oiikh 

zip 

khikhd 

woniiiflh 

milo 
li, thou 

tir-ud 

Sli/i 

njil 

keba 

nebliip 

Slid 

tiipi . 
iiiiili, mb' 

Ye 

kw«ii,k» 

nik-lar 

*' ekkiait 

lioiiS 

nyb 

nini,Di-rigg 

i i-ri 

nbndiir 

% 

kiwiiet 

caret 

chitun 

ki-tan 

sgiiiiga 

kliiiliiiu 

raeba 

Tliey 

tako,thak-lar Ikaait 

tbimi 

ya|W[frtln|]'iioi,'ii-tiB!i jt-ii 

tbidur 

Ble;iai 

t nt 

IMbocbd 

ayang 

liuig-cbben 

laiuoeblidu lang-uibdn 

„ 

Miiifl 

kik cbi 

caret 

piiti 

gna, conjunct gnii-i(i)loiigi-pfiku 

ai 

Eye 

kan 

ai 

niitii 

I'chiki 

yen-chin 

dha-da 

lai-myeb 1 
ta’iii-iiiyok 1 
ta-pti 

nid 

Ipfi 

nidldng 

apii 

mni 

apii 

sii-mdd 

'Ikino 

His, bars,! 

kwikcli caret 

1, 

nili 

tbiti 

ni, the same nil [tion)i']fu 
wi, the same 'jjaa piku 

nob 

ihib 

Fite 


hal 

ak-kha 

lj-iiii 

n-niai 

nied 

Our'e 

chikiik 

eaiat 

pnomffi 

caret 

cniariirva 

piailkl 

i idiiri 

fiih 

izhM 

khiild 


cbil-ngyd 

liya 

giift,nya 

jii 

Viurs 

kwauikiik 

caret 

oiioeli 

caret 

niirigya 

I'likit 

nbiiduri 

Bower 

Ihpai 

chiehiik 

lihwa 

tau-den 

nidtd 

uiento 

iiiiiito 

'idioii's 

tliakiik 

caret 

tiijuti 

caiet 

'jaansya 

pdrikii 

thidiiii 

Foot 

jiiko 

khdil 

chjaa 

tii-iiii 

hd 

dilid 

linui 

lljK'llllcd 

lino 

nri 

n^gd 

rta,t 

kati 

ri 

tki 

takl 

Coat 

tsah 

yinil 

chiilyu 

kuKo 

ni 

tsah 

Iwo 

guiri 

hdyur 

liiing-kii, \ 

iFka-nis 

pol 

nai 

nabi 

Iliit 

'‘■F‘ “ Mjf 
CTong of bead ® 

tlioafliwa iM-ii 

•pit 

pii (krii of 
bead) 

mui (tsi III 
hem!) 

Tlircfl 

Four 

ksbiri 

gzbard 

kurlii 

tirbi 

laopkitiianka-ifa 
at-kai krii 

Bii 

kla 

Slim 

fli 

sibi 

rebi 

Hand 

iipa^ 

kar 

syijjSyeu' 

ta-vak 

M 

li 

liji-cbdd 

I'ivo 

ward 

thibi 

wu-kU|WU 

. kuDgimd 

pi 

liignb 

poili 

Hctl 

W 

tholn-gwiS 

tliau 

la-id 

gho (liard)pik-ti 

viilli 

Six 

kbatird 

okirka 

Uo,Itl 

ku4k 

ebbb 

s 

tiiibi 

II(f 

pi 

klia-khai 

« 

ki 

veh 

pliii 

iwab 

Seven 

sliri 

told 

chhi-hiChhikuBh-nds 

znd 

nis 

skwibi 


rak 

yd-bour 

tiko 

ta-ii 

k-rilm-bii 

1 ni-ba 

rd-bu 

I'iigbt 

librard 

nW 

pi-ku.pi 

cbyu-iu, 

o^ydt 

iki# 

mt 

zibi 

Horse 

roh 

nia-iA 

md 

bu-rdh 

rbi, 1)1 

ted 

bd-roditidb 

Nino 

's™ 

ydsd 

koot-m 

g® 

5 

piki 

Home 

ki^ 

pa-syane 

BUaDgclia 

1 cbbdm 

kjo 

kbdiii 

nyid 

Ten 

badiird^ 

irbi 

«k’-aatikii«i 

# 

I'ebi 

cbochibi 


eorme 

thiiuiar 


shorn 

cbli 

Itlkli 

slii 

nipebdd 

Twenty 

guiniiso 

hdri 

fliF-sa 

kinis-si 

naski 

kliali 

DlicUki 

Leaf 

thrompi 

nei 

ye-cha 

tai-inel^ 

bala^ 

blap 

lliirty 

ksbjiso 

kdcbhen 

san’-sa 

ka-sam-si 

Buski 

caret 

si cbi bi 

Light 

idk 

caiot 

rdyai 

caret 

sphd 

wot 

wud « 

S' 

glviso 

tichi 

syii-sa 

kaplis-si 

Ma 

caret 

zyizabi 


S 

kbiin 

riu 

lit-iii 

vzik 

mid 

cliliod 

kiftj 

wnsso 

•ha. 

ffii-sa 

liingnositt 

gweski 

caret 

piaiaki 

Monkey 

waian 

nidchi 

ktaek 

ili(-|»i,ti 

zumdei 

pra 

mivabih 

UmH 

akslii 

ebdvo 

tpi 

oani 

'hvi 

tar* 

hji 

Moon 

cbhaA 

shii 

yoliang 

ta-lo, ^IflA 

elikno 

led 

Ibed 

Of 

k 

iia,Di 

i 

careUtum? iiang? 

ki 

1 

llotfc 

ou 

llilii,yekhi 

Ilia 

to-md 

ania 

ama 

ami 


sliil 

tii 

kli 

caret 

gi? da 

sji,li 
f ■ 

we 

Mountain epvuA 

IAtiI 

Bai],syiin 

1a-vel' 

tiJtap 

ri 

■ki 

From 

k|l«,j( 

gasi 

i 

sbks 

ibino, gba 

tka,iii 

li 

Mouth 

dziikl) 

Aind 

chwd 

ti-kbiS 

T 

kha 

yeba 

li(,iiialra. 

i 

ri 

lit 

iri 

khi,wu 

gi 

Noschito 

Name 

Bight 

1 heup 
w 
lishd 

klio-khvA 

ndr 

ed 

wotha 

minn 

khdlo 

caret 

tir-min'g 

twli,loiig*moi 

'TBSa 

snien 

Bpha 

pboli 

luyibig 

eeuti 

Wo 

miug 

kwakd 

ffM|Cum ong 

Without, sine raanik 

In, on kukiijtikjti 

tkaagli 

ippi 

tiiitk 

khin^cbhen Kri,kbyi8 
inbniH,meyukiime( 
li [mis.pri 

ichb 

micliu 

ni,no,clii 

iiiiinling phie 
manuna luajii 
ni kiiu, cbod 

OJ 

cUipyii 

iDa*chiu4bsoeQd,yu 

chin- Mtar“*®‘‘Mrni!k 
ewf,' juice 

kyaiuar 

icbira,fliia 

'fben 

panno 

staka,batilg 

bid, wdtrt 
caret 

chhi yd 
li kbnn 

piiz-diii babdeu 
tig-diii [tiatabdeu 

di 

tene 

mile 

Me 

Bailaii 

earmi 

caiot 

machouker «tt 

It 


, tt 

Whan? 

tbisni 

bbecbcbd ni kbiin 

thyuLkwiis-sadeu 

kashii 

ninkbe 

Biw 

RobI 

Salt 

chabra^ 

giiA 

che^ 

rdpf 

wassUfUsu 

Cham 

tSToed 

ellni 

ebui 

lu 

yan 

pbi-eba 

tKhf 

tri 

cbhd 

tidri 

hnld 

cbdA 

chbai 

ft 

leuidaug rid 

taa died 

phyakh(tiatd) grad 

To-day 

To-morrow 

Yesterday 

Here 

r, iilit 

' “F* aiWt 

“ whor 

»il®ft(iaWiiH 

cbintbd 

minthi 

boutbd 

thimi 

pisb-nyi 

ebs-nn 

piigydc 

pas-ni lashi 

than nogw 

niga,aVeBDi ding 
udi wo cbi) 

tanviir 

sbriid 

vibi 

I[bopu,dait 

Slij 

Siue 

mahto 

hrigi 

thdng-grd 

thold 

ion 

ehid 

til-mfln,teii]]ieu 

kha-bri 

0 id 
phri 

mriii 

bru 

Tbere 

Where? 

Above 

hito, thu 2 ga,yibu 
^ [tbabi,thyerthai 

limd 
> lili 

hadii 

katii 

ontkii 

ton 

wo tbo 
piiKiha 

tkupipDjkfa- 
. kliali [aaik 

8lai 

ghada 

1) 

•angisyii 

tai-ai 

•{S 




m 

•jaiytkoD 

1 uikyi 

ekhi 

8% 

cbli 


* li, nnderscored tki, h, marlB Ihf akct accent w i. • , i j 

tGlionniliJiirofliesil. Ya-8pUttiro^in“«thorinoiifitMlit rA-apo, hair of body. 
J But for the analogy of the dirpa plural in ‘ni,’ I should say these were gp""’*“" 
the plurals were waitinu. 

5Ei,r*4i«'l.ieeeer'dle- So ha and ka of S 
IIA disjunct and coDipkle series of possesaivei., . , 

3 ” dtorae.butitisMi'arelyuaedjIdoubtitsgeniiiDeneis. . 

ongi Gnaposyong, Yoyong, Kyoyong, Yaposyong. 



fhe DumeialB are liable to rariation, as rinni-tarjrf, one man; tinni-tae, two 

ttirti "'"""‘“■'“'••'M li. . 

tV |® hu, Slid taking a nasal or other euphonic appendage, ku-ng, ku-sh, is ecirile. It is 

ij 1 ,, 1 ”* 7™'^ inscpamlile ailjunct of nouns, verbs, (tc,, and it interchanges with ta. Some* 

«N(> (li.i'lpn^ ^ Ta-gappeii, Tamil, etc. 

” rniPiDi .n 1 poral rule; but k has been obtainad as u anomalous exception of very 




Jijliil fWt 


fciM li?l 

filliii|iiiiilt k«M 

Fai pih 

III piiiptiii 

little Wii 

Mid hi 

How 11 ( 1 ! liW 

Ai,»l. id 

So, tori 


Ij! 

lei 

I 


Aiiliib liMil fidl'l «1« 


Or 

Till fl» 
Tilt ^ tli 
Wli(l|»l«,jo« II 

Wliifl|»l(|ti II 

'i|U II 

si 


■.((III 

liii 



(^1 

1 , Moijw, 

% 

jfifi. 

kjUi 

, jy», 

i'Mpi. 

f^iiii 

f/pUi). 

llwjii. 


Jfliyi. 

tini 

wii 

WO 

wi 

iji 

iBel 

ililii 

all 

Hiippli 

bw'ii 

fi««i 

. Ill 

ikii 

tllpD 

lilt, till 

tjlili 

|lalli,kl[li 

plitb 

ODglll 

'Creea 

lykpli 

Hoi 

lifoii 

knjil 

jliiji 

diip 

(ligiiilii 

laitli 

TOf) 

pb-N) 

Dwi 

iLaa; 

ill 

iii 

IkM 

y 

kadi 

tiijli 

iliilii 

fill 

fbf 

ulll^ 


Hi 

Sloit 

fiiiip'ilitla 

1' 

llofti 

lacba' 

bl|,'l. 

lliiii|tpi 

iiiilii 

(wla 

bid 

dltil 

(inplii 

tIM 

M 

Uli 

iailii 

k-ti 

lad' 

jaklji 

iftii; 

III 111 

Ilia 

bdio; 

tike 

liiiipli 

rini 

ISlort 

Hlillia 


ti-li 

klii 

pyili 

ilndn 

i]Dti(iDal) bid! 

inidt 

(liii 

IimI 

Smal 

Imliili 

Ixi 

ii*ti 

Uilii' 

kaiiima 

cliiiii|[!io,priij(l 

ta-ti (great) 

bl-ti 

kpirl 

ilile 

lilri 

(Itfil 

pn'lla 

ilii 

la-ti 

bliti' 

kfali 

t^iib 

mm 

toll 1(0 

tliii-li 

liiivi 

8« 

triuii 

llnl 

atlina 

It 

eair-li,(iiii;iklit|( 

1) 

liii 

wUiiii 

ak«B-li 

ta 

iiaja 

ta; 

nil 

S;o«e 

;li!iii 


priiifli 

sliiliMi 

tiiriki 

iiip-iiii 

itiio 

laiiiea-li 

eaiit 

uvii 


liiyiliool 

Fat 

daiwi 


kilkpM 

gfikpa 

lUi 

lilHI'ti 

ta 

idl 

llMtiilU 

Ifiii, liiiii, 

Tim 

ill,Kill 

oHiail lyiniiiioallbitltii 

(lii (li 

kurliiBi! m 

liiiii 

lHp»,tllHl klili 

h%i 

bn mil 

hVeariiiBliiuld 

(itai-a 

dKlilt, 

Uil 

Rtlia 

ft 

nalirida 

i(idi 

Ifrp; 

kill pi eipil 

limill 

Tfet 

Ifid 

III* 

Haii;-ti 

tekom' 

uaava 

II 

itpeji 

f 

friaos 

piioi 

ill 

m 

lllIM 

alpild 

woliso 

il-liwM 

lomoi 

luijlp 

It 

litelipil 

piiitiW 

li-nel 

Belt 

Wli ' 

Miji 

Eat 

iili 

Itlil 

1(1,11(1 

la-ii 

iiaiiKi 

III 

piijti 

piByi) 

*t 

■|ilit 

mi, nipi 

i" 

Iliil 

allii 

iviio 

link 

ta-miit 

Wlllli 

tlioii; 

piiellM 

utiia 

bH 

i 

)) 


Slitp 

liiiaii 

(km la 

t»il(ilt 

kiiiiiaii 

jit'kii 

iiitt 

kliiijii 

Ilk; 

H, mill 

IlM 


11 ' 

\\k 

tiiiiii|;fliip| |<«i 

ill 

tai-w® 

tanti 

li;(|,'etip)loipii 

lliloa 

fliiili 

lilt 

I'diii 

till 

Liii;li 

iliin 

lima 

BTO 

ka-iitl 

Hi kill 

pio 

inr 

liloii 

U 

(iiillii,(l wollio 

gialM 

B'tt|i 

lu llodiiiwiiiiiia 

iUtiii 

la-lia-lti 

iiikilii 

pm 

limpvi 

ill nil 

met 

iwt 

earet 


Mfiit 

MtiiiLilall liliiialiffiipiillio 

iiakeiiili 

ya-filzi 

llliiii 

llalaiji 

liial 

(aret 

•1 

tiret 


Spl 

mitt 

ritel [diliiwt 

Milk 

aip-ilill,l»ii ijiil 

liiji 

(yLliml 

8ii 

(B,lo 

flU 

BU 1 

I'liiiie 

ki 

k‘ 

11 

la-piio.papil 

inll Iwi-lb 

till 

ko 

i(itla,liiiii 11 

adia 

ai 

liui 

li(i,lr|irtUai 

(iliHtt (Hi 

j(Wi,fr(liiii ta-diiw-ilii jai 

11 


floil 

Bil 


If 

Sweet 

Sn 

Bittei 


MJ [WBl II 

liifwiiitiii!- II dli,liip li 
{li,|l(,Mi«lt!d litiiiji 


ie lim; 
iiifo liniij 

piriiri il« 


till! 

eiiiii 

biilii 


ityi 

i 

■ nil 
M ' 

ju 

elitl 


Hoitli i taBiMbatiilii b«« 

Ilk irt tailiwi ek'dil p» 

idle! pli-ti Iwie ililiH d«» 

elliklK Bjipi »lwai iMiliiiiiacb 

■tlii # b« tH-lli ajol-p. 

iMalik la-ti liid* kpF 

, HfOdlllM-ti IHkW W, llaW 


Wlile 


tlrtlo 
ki 
ileiiiiii 
(Idi 
Mi 
frill 

ta daifif Imtilpool) Hwliii ^ laifli lEtriiWpljmeki 

iiitlwi 111 fa (U)loili iiji(taJ)iiia-hnettiit iieinjiit iiiiiii. piiiiM iiiii plijii 

Iasi [pwi II tin’di Wdlii kliif liii|lo[-iiiiorliitM 
jaffil, jai II tiip-liufi mi-k’tii pii;ii liolpo Hollo 

nit „ Hi li-ut' niiia lalpo frii 

pijoH dlipii fii lajitoii' pitipVi tlM Mi 

' te me til pitive 111 lejiliti ta of tie iilitiitid ml s li Petiim lint, iiat, aiillj, 
tDi, 11 Mi, * 11 ; Hi prill. 

1 Hoiiioilal aal |*ipeiilitil* lihuitf- Mil ■! mliil. 

tint tHiw lilt ii a pill ml ptil ten, ii W li It Ui i# 


SIiukIiiii Iiiwii posl fill tai-jiipjKliiiirt ■ liiif 

Siilnn iijiiii li (111 li-H linifiini ill 

llou',«iiilikii I'llijBjilodii.elli yafi,jMliilailii 
llmi 



.'Me jiiiljl taift ribi friti 

drill frffltcl tllolh ta 


tii-il 

lii-la 



Mi 
I'll JoM balil 
Ik 


alMliiiliio 

aliMli Ikllf IkliBj fiiii-M 

wita laji tii-jol raiij-Etllii loijai 

mt ta lia-liil lale iiiiia 

(liiiii l|iii k-iii'oii 


lliilfiiliililklaii Krija m li« laiatadl fa 

l(ll|i[lil(liii[ llili ilri Mb li-jEBap-sll (jat 


llif mis tit aiilopii piifi ta vtl la ii inallj alM Bill b ii ilio wl will mil, tj,, loij = it ii. 
It it, ia lliilo (l)ii of Btiiii ml Ttoia liif) is h*loiij la tljiniiij. 

18a piilii ItioiM!», aanliiij to tliat allitatiot piiaeipli wliitl |«nili lo jintly, loogl iitijiilail;, 
P,Ya,ki»pdtlB CiiilDiK.'tilifnniii. h,llii{,a|iiitaln. l)iiiiDlieili;li 
olircoiNi. 


MbpiiililliileniiiltittliiiiylitiiMiigirii (Sytotiit "bl To 





liiijliiL 

Will, «Ti'ta, Nda, apiitm 

H'rfi. 

MiimtrLIi/p 

1 iijiiii. 

iit/iAii, 

Ainiili. 


’ A'ittbij', 

//liMlio/ 


AiIKI'Y' 

Willi, mill. Mb 1 

Sail ill lliiili 

Llianeliii; 

La, Hi 

Tiiii" 

(’lUtaCMio Sa,Ti'ol 

Nil. Ion” 

Hi 

Ta 

yaJieii. Niipo 

Dl. Ifl'Jl! 

Le lining, Klmlii i\iili 

and llidii 

Willioitiiine 


Tlana 

JItiMa 

'Klii 

Ti 

fhnd 

Mailanf 

Adana 

Miidiiyn Imiig 

Afisji 

.tliiiinilt' 

yiiiiiiiiiiii 

111 , on 

Li Na 

Lii 

Lii 

Ni 

KiiPldn; 

jSlo.kbopiiiii. 1 

I hilbmyllo | 

M 

Iti 

El To" 

Hi 

Viiiig, Aiig 

,iii 

fillK 

llenidalDa.Doni! Tlnindil 

Tiiiigdil 

Tiitiifi 

PlllilO 

Aloni/ 

All: 

Ilanilc 

Haiiilo 

A’ 

Tw 

('ii;tnil;in 

Mil 

Tkn 

Dll tse 

Tlii dwi 

D'dilO'diaini; (SM 

Kkin plia Ic 

Kliwfiinlo 

.liiiini 

Wala 

OloikKiif 

dniiiii 

Ml'ini 

Wkiif 

Rail” M. Nam, 

Kliadwi 

'I'aiiiini 

N'liiii 

SatM 

A'pliild 

lli'nikbl 

lii 1 Ilia 

liola 

libi nil) 

Sum 

(li'iiii 

To-day 

IWny 

TMiiii” 

Tiiiiii” 

llliamj' 

Saiiini 

Ain 

Ai 

'I’iiil 

Tliiiivflii 

Tioi 

I'liiiii 

Moil liili 

To-iiiottow 

Saiip. Tlioio 

Sinp 

Tliotiiiij 

Niiliali 

Liili 

Tinidik 

Manplioleii" 

Nanpat 

Kiiiiliid 

Nlni gti 

Pviiiipdia 

DIs 

Vtiriay. 

wiliiinir 

llaiij 

ISii; 

likitM 

Tasso 

Mob ina 

Aliloiiiaii” 

Tiki 

MFiim 

Trill 

Tlnvi’iigiiii 

Siinili 

Iltio 

Ilailint 

Hitlio 

IH 

ISIS 

Alim, Aba 

Kill mi 

Wadi 

Jvin' 

Tliiiiii' 

I'liiii 

lU 

Wnlk 

Tie: 

Ilona 

Jliiclio 

dljiirii 

PM Id 

Pil, Wiilia 

Ni 

flijiimi 

Kci'syf' 

w 

liyiiti 

Aiaii 

Vi'lT' 

Wlim? 

(laiipnii 

Kliiltliu 

liiiii 

liiiii.ild 

SaliiSiilii 

Afc 

Kliiiliiiin 

Kliiiiii 

(llilllld 

KliiiiiitI 

lilllllli 

DiitljiUinlllii 

Almo 

,'Tfnyna 

Tfii«.Ck.Yf((i Ti'iiii” 

IfnIilii.Tdn; 

Atiln.TiiLApldnpIbk' 

Miiillioiii 

Tnviiiig 

Olio 

Tiiiiti 

ISioiiaiu 

Hi 

IWow 

IlO'IH 

WilSyilfiapi Wii” 

Wdb 

lAtliilm 1 
j(llioiil.Sadim| 

Hd 

fldydni 

Mojaii” 

Ivn 

Miinti 

Mliikii 

Vii 

IWwoon 

Hat, (In 

Blat 

I'lir 

Piiiifi 

,'Uili..Atbiili 

Kiiliiii 

Limdi 

(iiiiliwi 

1 Willi 

lililonii 

Mi liMilii” 

Hill) 

Williimtoiilsido I’tarolii 

(llii 

Viiig 

Plii 

I’lliiy 

Kbiit 

Hddnsji 

Miiiijjrjft 

Pil* 

IlljiTi 

Hiliii 

lliliit 

Wiiliii 

Kiiiftiia 

Niiiig 

Niii; 

Nang 

»S|lL''011g 

Kiisi ” 011 ”. lion” 

Ukiinjji 

I'liiig gyiir Diliie 

Nliiiri 

llliiliit 

A'gil 

far 

Nil fy 

Tliiiiinj 

Diitilki 

I’lni ring 

llatain 

fbiklio 

lliipii 

Tliiiin”,' 

Tiipii 

lllifiini 

LiV 

Diiitiii* 

Nta 

I’iii" 

Tliiiii 

Tkl niiiilxi 

Tliii ni 

AW 

Noil” dill” 

Nokia 

.lyatna 

Siilti 

Kfiido 

Klmp 

Nt'iiiii 

litile 

Syiiii” 

Nipn 

Cliii'idioMli 

Ala 

N'l’iin; k 

Amin 

Misa 

flielii 

li’dil 

Hliati 

Ciiipido 

I'lil'iijii 

Islii 

Until 

flail”. Tiiinii, 

llapilii 

flail” lio 

Ay yap 

Satet 

Yotik 

lladho 

Lliimi 

Api 

Llnyi 

Hkt 

Hill li 

IkiBtli? 

Tail, T»im, 

Kkaolwi! 

Kiijil 

Kjiiii 

,VktSi 

llimdyi 

(lidf 

(lob 

Kile 

llllilll 

(iim 

As, nil 

lladftiu” 

lltlsii; 

Kliiiiiilii 

liiilii 

Said 

Saloin 

.ApMdon'bi 

libaiiiaiiko 

Kliiji! 

(.liilliiii” 

liliapuliyiin 

liiiiliiiig elia 

Doiliv 

So, tori. 

Tkiida 

Iliinlil 

I'liiiiiK 

O’lti 

Dliim 

Kkiiplniilnngba Klioi'iisulm 

Waipia 

Cliiiipi 

sUllill” 

lliieliiigiiliyoi 

1 Ailiiiigcliii 

liliiillV 

Tks,po!, 

Jilfiug 

Diiide 

*’dd, lid 

A'loiii 

KoiipMiloii'ta Wobrnio 

Tlialliiii" 

riinga liymi 

Tilling efla 
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llow! 

Tsiip'.CliM” 

KliacliiS,liMn(la limit, luindii Ealiil)^ 

Saloin 

A'plia 

iTliiiSng 1 

A'iiisio 

Kbilpi 

ijii, 

lilapjabjoii 

linilaii^; elia 

^ IWiv 

Wlij'f 


CM in 

liiiii” 

Iviiinbd 

Slid inal 

Thiijoliina 1 
|Tlijjainboi 

01 

KhliillBC 

Till 

diM 

Ta 

Kiilla 

Mata 

Yk 


I’ll 
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Tiip,lii 

At. Eli 

An'i 

linni, Ya 

Kliiin. Ha All”. 

Wit 

*lk LiiAii 

Mai 

Nil 

fin. Hi ' 

Men 

Mm 

fletilJHcn 

llii nd 

Men,Ni' ' 

Min; 

A'niii 

Mi(liliii 1 

MaiAliiiiifl 

A'ni , 

Ho 

' .Miiniai 

(llo) not 


m 

Ml 

Mfi 

tlii-nan* 

Ha-ne* 

Man 

Tbi 

fali 

AlWacbl 

Mi 

fill 

Also, and 

Ymp 

Yfinj 

Kii” iln; 

III! 

Lll 

Ang 1 

Ninj 

Yon, Don, 

AiipNanp 

Vo 

Ha 

Nil 

(It 

Mo 

Nam, km 

yang, Mo 

lanf. lin 

Hi f 

IK 

Wi 

Li 

Haul (li 

lii 

Hd 

'fliii 

llaiK 

K 

1 St,ill” 

IS. ISili 

Alii 

Kon > 

Khen r 

Wo 

Cliiin 

Till 

I'linii yo 

Isn mi 

Vii'wii 

Tbt 

K 

PM-di 

I'tii ilirting 

I'bd.Plndi 

(ltd 

Mi 

lloclian 

Wo 

lloohnnjo 

Sii? 

OViM 

Mnliwil 

W'liicli,tiiL 


Tliinda? 

Stall f 

Kadi? 

Sato? 

A’tif 

Si? 

Kliitbia? 

Gi.Sii? 

Kos? 

Tdkwd 

Wljitll,t01T 


TM 

'I’liidk' 

Il'ili 

Waid 

Kton 

Klio 

llo olnii 

Wo 

Till 

His 

Mo kmi 

Wliieli? 

llanj 

CM 

Khnji 

Sivili 

Kadi 

Satd 

ThS 

Kill lio 

KMobui? 

(lii.Sd 

Sii 

lii'i 

To liwc 

WIialF 

Kliany 

Ciiiinf 

lian'tbLKan 

Kii' 

Slid 

Thf 

lILBii 

Tips 

CliM 

'I'i 

III 

lliirii 

Who? 

SiUflia, 

Khnyi. Sn 

SI 

'lo 

Hit 

Hi 

KM 

Sii 

Sii 

Slim, Him 

iSiilii 

Any tkinj 

Cliiilik 

KM in 

liliainaiiK 

Kiindodii 

Sbdti.Tbain 

'ftiini 

Diiniii 

Tipi 

Olilnin” 

Tajin” 

Ilibiloi 

Miirbi 

AniWy 

Siiliip'.Kliailit Silln 

Siiiii% 

Kajd.Kainitlii Klii 

Hit Id 

AHai 

KbaU 

Siiiig 

Siiyiinj 

dial 

Sur 

Siildi 

Eat! 

Zii 

Sd 

tSe, 


k m 
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Chi 

ebon 

Kn 

jtii 

.laii 

DmH 

Hkiinf 

TMng 

TliiiEK 

Tbdiij 

Tbdnj 

Tbnnjnc 

W 

llnii|t 

Tbiinp 

'fiin 

Tbiind 

Ran 

Tiing 

Skp 

Byal 

Nyd 

Kjiil 

N'vd 

llii 

Inna' 

(Iniig 

Hyiin 

IM 

tils 

Ip 

Wab 
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ifffi 

iJidnp 

SI 
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PART II. 


ON TUK PHTSICAL GEOGBAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. 

A CLEAR outline, illustrated by a slcetch map of the principal natural diTisions 
of the Himalaya?, is, and long has been, a great desideratum; for physical geo¬ 
graphy, which derives so many aids from the other ph 3 'sical sciences, is expected 
in return to render back to them, without unnecessary delay, a distinct demarca¬ 
tion of its own provinces, since by that alone researchers in so many department* 
are enabled to refer the respective phaenomena they ai-e conversant with to their 
appropriate locill habitations, in a manner that shall be readily, intelligible 
causally significant, and wholly independent of the shifting and unmeaning arron- 
dis.sements of politics. 

It is true, that our knowledge of the large portion of Aiese mountains, lying 
beyond the limits of British dominion, is far from'fcompleto. But is our know¬ 
ledge any thing like complete of our own hill-possessions ? and, if wo are to 
wait until NiSpal, Sikim, and Bhutan become thoroughly accessible to science,^ 
must wo not indefinitely postpone a work, the iuost material part of which 
may (I think) be performed with such information as wo now possess f * 

The details of geography, ordinarily so called, are wearisomely insignificant; 
but the grand features of physical geography have a pregnant value, as being alike 
suggestive of now knowledge, and facilitative of the orderly distribution and 
ready retention of old. I purpose to adhere to those grand features, and to 
exhibit them in that cau.sal connexion which gives them their high interest with 
men of cultivated minds. 

I had been for several years a traveller in the HimfUaj^a, before I could get rid 
of that tyranny of the senses, which so strongly impresses almost all beholdSrs 
of this stupendous scenery with the conviction that the mighty maze is quite 
without a plan. My first step towards fi eedom from this overpowering obtru- 

‘Exti'acted from the Selections from tlie Records of the Oovernment of Bengal, No. 
xxvii, Calcutta 1857. (Reprinted from the Jour. As. Soc. Ilcmgal for 1849.) 

§ Hima ‘snow,’ Alaya ‘ place of.' The compound is Himalaya, not Jliinaliiya ae 
usually pronounced. The synonymes Hmuiohala and Himddaya (whence the Classic 
mean, respectively, ‘snowy mountain’ and ‘place of appearance of snow (udaya).' 
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siveness of impressions of sense wns obtained by steady attention to the fact, that 
the vast volume of the Himalayan -waters flows more or less at right angles 
to the general direction of the Himalaya, but so that the numberless streams of 
the mountains are directed into a few grand rivers of the plains, either at or near 
the confines of the two regions. My next step was due to the singular significance 
of the topographic nomenclature of the Ndpaleso, whose “Sapt Ganda,ki” and 
“ Sapt Kausika ’’J rivetted my attention upon the peculiar aqueous system of 
the Himalayas, urging mo tlienceforward to discover, if possible, what cause 
operated this marked coiivorgenco of innumerable transverse parallel streams, 
BO as to bring them into a limited series of distinct main rivers. My third and 
last step -was achieved when I discovered that the transcendant elevation and 
forward position, at right angles to the line of ghdts, of the great snowy peaks, 
presented that causal agency I was in search of; the imuotest radiating points 
of the feeders of each great river being coincident with the successive loftiest masses* 
belonging to the entire extent of the Himalaya. It was in Nepal that this solu¬ 
tion of these problom.s occurred to mo, and so uniformly did the numerous routes 
1 pos,s(‘.ssed represent the points of extreme div'ergence of the great rivers by their 
feeders as .syntopical with tho highest peaks, that I should probably long ago 
have satislied myself upon tho subject, if my then correspondent. Captain Herbert, 
had not so decidedly insisted on tho very opposite doctrine—to wit, that the 
great peaks intersect instead of bounding the principal idpina rit cr basins. 

Captain Herbert’s extensive personal conver.sancy with the Western Himalaya, 
added to his high profos.sioual attainments, made mo for a long time diffident 
of my own view.s. *15ut tho progre.ss of events, and incrca.-^ing: knowledge of 
other parts of the chain, seeittiug to confirm tho accuracy of tho.se views, it occurred 
to me more carefully to investigate whether tho facts and the reason of tho case 
were not, upon tho whole, demonstrative of the inaiamracy of that able and lamented 
oflicor’^dogma. Doubtless the Western llimalaya§ presents appearances calculated 
to sustain Captain Herbert's opinion, whilst such persons only ns are unaccustomed 
to deal with tho clns.“ilications of science, will expect them to correspond point 
by point with those natural phiiiiionKUia, which it is at lea.st one chief merit of 
such arrangements, merely to enable us readily to grasp and retain. But that 
tho entire body of facts now within our ken is upon the whole opposed to Captain 
H.’s doctriiie,-!- and that that doctrine suits ill with the recognized axioms of 
Geology and Geography, is, I think, certain; and 1 shall with diffidence now pro¬ 
ceed to atfompt tho proof of it. 

*lSi'e Journal Asiat. Soc. of Ilengal, No. 198, for December 1848, p. 646 &c. 

* This exjiression i.s used advisedly, for every jire-emincnt elevation of the Himfi- 
laya is not .so niueli a peak as a cluster of jieak.s si)ringiug from a huge sustaining and 
<'onneeted base. But observe, name of the ptaiks are not advanced before the ghat- 
line, but thrown biick behind it, ns C’huinaliiri and Dev.adhunga or Nyaniim. These 
do not influence the u<|ueous system of the Indian slo])e of Himalaya; see on, to 
lemiirk on Uhumalnri. 'I’hi.s is a new inference from nenv fn(ds in part. 

§Tbe Western 11 irtinlaya, a.s it approaches the Belur, i.s in many respects anomalous, 
owing, u.s 1 conceive, to the crossing of that meridional chain. The true and normal 
llim.Uaya is parallelie or runs west and east. 

t Journal No. 126, extra jip. 20 and 22. 
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A* lyi'O in geology, I shall not dwell further on the thioretical side of the 
question than may be requisite to facilitate and complete the apprehension of my 
readers; but the facts, qiioad N^pal at least, I trust, that my sketch map, rude as 
it is, and the following observations, may render sufficiently indisputable ; it being 
always remembered that I deal with generals, not particulars, aiming to estab¬ 
lish the general accuracy of my main proposition, niz., that the great peaks, bound 
instead of intersecting the alpine river basins, and that, in truth, the peaks by so 
bounding create, the basins, whereas their intersection wot/ld destroy/ them. 

The whole Himalaya extends from 78 deg. to 04 deg. of longitude, comprising 
the following peaks and basins:—peak of .famnoutri (a), peak of Nanda-dtG'i (A), 
peak of Dhoida-giii (B), peak of Gosain-than (0), peak ol' Kimgchanl (D), peak 
of Ghumalhari (E), peak of the Gemini§ (e)—which peaks include and constitute 
the following alpine river basins, viz., that of the Ganges, that of the Karnftli, 
that of the Gandak, that of the Cdsi, tliat of the Tishta, that of tho Miinas, and 
that of tho Subhansri (pars). The subjoined table exhibits tho elevation and the 
position of these dominant peaks, with tho authority for both. 


a 

.famnoutri . . 


30" r,5 

78" 1211 

A 

Nanda-devi . 

2r,,o98^ 

.30" 22 

70“ 50 

B 

Dhoula-giri . 

27,000 

20" 10 

8.3“ 

C 

Gosain-lhiin . 

24,700 

28“ 20 

■ 80“ 

D 

• lying-chan . 

28,170 

27" 42 

88" 10 

li 

Ghumalhari . 

23,020 

27" .'52 

80" 18 

e 

Gemini .... 

121,000) 

121,470 f 

27" .'50 

02" .50 


Tho Ilimi'ilaya proper is traced along the line of the ghats or passes into Tibet; 
and tho principal passes of Nepal and Sikim into f ibet, or Taklakhiir, Mustang, 
Kening, Ki'iti, Ilatia, Walking, Liichen. 

Along the last low range of hills are tho Maris or Dhuns within tho range, and 
the position of the Bhaver and Tarai* without it. 

Sallyiin-mtiri, Gongtali-miiri, Chitwan-niari, Makwtini-mari, and Bijaj^ur-mari 
are so many Ndpalose samples of those singular quasi valleys, termed Bhiins 
to the westward. § 

In the plateau of Tibet I have indicated the limits of the northern and southern 
divisions, and in tho latter those of the thi-ee great Trans-Jlimalayan provinces, 

J Kang ‘snow’; chan ‘abounding in,’ ‘having,’ like the English suffix full in fearful, 
etc., Chumalhiiri, holy mountain of (Jhunia. 

§I have .so named tlie two ]iroximate peaks of nearly equal height, which are inserted 
without name in Pemberton’.s large miiii, in long. 92 deg. 50 mill, lat. 27 deg. 50 ruin. 

II Cf. J.A.S. lSo.s. 126 and 197 ; Asiatic Re.searches, vol. xii ; also Pemberton’s Report 
and Map. * 

“Tarai, tarei, or tareiiini, equ.al to ‘lowlamls,’ ‘swampy tract at the base of the hills,’ 
seems to be a gimuinely Turanian word, and were the maji of India carefully examined, 
many more .sueli pre-Arian terms would probably be discovered, to prove the universal 
sjiread over the Continent of that earlier race, which is now chiefly confined to the Dec- 
can. Tar in Tamil, Tal in Canarese, means ‘to he low,’and the affixes ei of Tar-ei, 
and ni of Tareia-ni, are, the former, Tamilian, and the latter, very general, in or ni^ 
being the genitival and inflexional sign of several .Southern and Northern tongues of 
the Turanian group of languages. The ‘Thai’ of Cutch is a term precisely equivalent 
to our Tarei, and is the merely aspirate form of Canarese Tal above cited. (Another 
etymology was proposed by Lassen's Ind. Alt., i. 69.) 

JSee J.A.S. No. 126, p. 33, etseq., and p. 134. 
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or Oniri, extending (from the BeMr) easterly to the Gangri boundary rabge 
of Lake Mapham; Utsang, thence stretching to the Gakbo River beyond Lhasa; 
and Kham, which roaches from the Gakbo River to the Yunling, or limitary 
range of China and Tibet. |1 Thus reverting to the regions south of the line of ghats 
leading into Tibet, we have, clearly defined, the several natural provinces or 
divisions of the Himalaya, with their casual distribution, as follows, commencing 
from the westward—let, the alpine basin of the Ganges, extended from the 
peak of Jamnoutri to the peak of Nanda-dovi (Juwaror Juwahir), or, in other 
words, from east long. 78" 12’ to 79" 60’; 2nd, the alpine basin of the Karnali, 
reaching from the peak of Nanda-dovi to that of Hhoula-giri, or from 79" 60’ to 
83"; 3rd, tlio alpine ba.sin of the Gandak, .stretching from the peak of Dhoula-gdri 
to that of Oo.saiii-than, or from 83" to 80"; 4th, the alpine basin of the Cdsi, ex¬ 
tending' from the peak of Gosain-than to that of Kangchan, or from • 80" to 88" 
10’; 5lh, the alpine basin of the Tishla, reaching from the peak of Kangchan to 
that of Ohumalhari. or from 88" 10' to 89" 18’; Oth, the alpine basin of the Mo¬ 
nas, stretching from the peak of Ohumalhari to that of Gemini, or from 89" 18’ 
to 02' 60’; and, la-stly, th(! alpine basin of the Subhansri, of which the western 
limit is the Gemini, but the eastern peak is unascertained. It should bo sought 
somewhere about 94" 60’, between which point and the extreme eastern limits 
of the Himalaya must be the basin of the Dihong. That the above distribution 
of the Himalaya into natural districts is, upon the whole, as .cohsistent with the 
facts Its it is eminently commodious and highly suggestive, I have no hesitation 
of asserting. Ijcst, howe,ver, I should e.xtend my present essay to undue limits, or 
trench upon the province of Colonel Waugh and the other able, professional 
men who are now engaged upitU the western hills, I shall say nothing further of the 
alpine valley of the Gange.s and those west of it, nor upon those lying east of 
Sikim.* 

If my main assumption bo valid, it will be ea,sily worked out by abler hands 
and better furnished ones than mine: wherefore the following more detailed 
expo.sitious will bo chietly confined to the three gi'eat contra,! basins of the 
Karnali, the Gandak, and the Cdsi. In the first of these basins we have (.succes¬ 
sively from west to ea.«t) the Siirju, the Gdri, the Kali, the Swdti-ganga, the Karnali 
proper, the Bheri, and the .Ihingi-ak or Rapti.f And it is certain that, whereas 

II See Routes from Ki'ithm.'mdn to Ik'king in sequel and paper on Hor-sok and Sif.'in. 
Pifan is the eastern boundary of Kli.iui, vvliieh commences, on the line of route from 
Nepal at Sangwa, the .'ilst .stage, and extends to Tadiindo, the 101th and political 
boundary of Tibet and tliina. The Yunling chain seems to run along the western 
voi^e of SitVin. 

* In tlie sequel I shidl give tlie river basins of the Western Hiui:'da}m upon the 
autliority of llr. Thomson, in order to complete the enumeralion of Himalayan dis- 
tricls, imt simply as re.sult.s, and witliout discussion. Dr. T.’s livcr ilisti iinition jiroeeeds 
on tile same priiici]de as mine, nliicli w.as imlili.shed three years prior to hi.s. I think 
he has ucedle.sslv incnaiscd the number of basins and tliereliy almost marred the effect 
of the causal connection of tliem with the geological structure of the mountains. 

* + Tills identificalioie i.s jirobaldy erroneous, tliough adopted by Buchanan. The 
.lluiigr.ik with a higher .source is turned into the Karmili liy the Dhoiila-giri ridge; 
the proximate U.iputi is not so influeiieed, owing to its lower source, and hence 
has an indiqiendent conrse through the plains to the Gange.s, like the Gumti, etc., as 
cnumer.ited in the sequel. 
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those streams di’ain the whole alpine valley of the Karnali, so their most west¬ 
erly source and course is confined on the west by the Nunda-dtivi peak, as their 
most oasterly is limited on the east by that of Dhoula-giri. These rivers do not 
wholly umte within the hills, though tlieir tendency to union is so deeiiled, that 
they are known by one name, even in the plains, where their collecti\o appellation 
is Sarju or Kali or Ohogra. In the hills the whole of them are universally <le- 
nominated by the collective name of Karn.ali (corrupted by Hennell and his fol¬ 
lowers into Kenar). Karnali is the proper name of this noble river, the Karnali 
branch being by far the lai'gost, the central, and most remote of oiigiii. It rises 
in Tibet, not far from one of the sources of the Sutlej, and hasa considerable 'J’rans- 
Ilimnlayan course to the westward of the Taklakhar pass, wliero it quits Tibet. 
No natural district can be more distinct than the alpine basin of the Ivarnali, as 
above defined. It includes the political divisions of Kali-Kuiiuiun, belonging to 
Britain, and of the Bilisi, or twenty-two llajes of Nepal, wilh 'i'limila or Jiimla, 
I)6ti, and Sallyan. In the second basin, or that of the f landak, we have, succes¬ 
sively from the west, as Ix'fore, the Barigilr, the Niirarani, the, Sweti-gandaki, the 
Marsytingdi, the I)aranidi,the (landi, and the Trisnl. Tliese are the ‘‘Sapt (lan- 
daki’’or seven Gandaks of the Nepalese, and they unite on the plaiaward verge 
of the mountains at Tirljeni above S.irnn. They drain the whole hills b<‘tw'een 
Dhoula-giri and Oosain-than, the Berigilr, and one head of the Nilravani, rising 
from the former* barrier, and the 'Irisill, wilh every drop of water supplied by 
its affluents from the latter. Nor does a single streamlet of the Trisiil arise east of 
the pimk of Oosain-than, nor one driblet, of the Berigar deduce itself from the 
westward of Dhoula-giri. ^^'e have thus in the alpine basin of the Gandak another 
admirably defined natural division comprised within*two grtmt proximate Ilinia- 
lajoin jteaks. This division is named, \ ernacularly, the Sa])t Gandaki. It in¬ 
cludes the old Choubisi or twenty-four Kiijes, and belongs to the moijorn kingdom, 
of Nepal. 

Our third sample of a Himalayan natural pro\ince, conterminous with the 
utmo.st spread of the fcedcirs of a huge river, and hounded on citheT- liand by a prime 
.snowy peak, is the basin of the Gdsi, which, like tiie Gandak ,ha3 seven principal 
fooder .3 Those are as follows:—the Milamclii, the Illidtia Com', tin* Taiiiba Cdsi, 
the Likhu, the Diid Cdsi, the Arun, and the Tamdr.* Of these, the Milamchi, 
rising from Go.sain-thdn, is the most westerly, and the Tamdr, ri.ring from Kan- 
gchan, is tlio most easterly fee der.f And those two great peaks, witli the pre¬ 
eminent ridge.s they send forth southwards, include every drop of water that roaches 
the great Cdsi of the plains through its seven alpine branches. All thc.so branches, 
as in the ca.se of the Gandak, unite at (Varaha KshiStra above N.dtlipilr) within 
the hills, so that the unity of this alpine basin also is as clear, a.s are its limitary 
peaks and its extent. 

’Tamdr, Hindi equivalent to Tamvar, Sanskrit. So Dhoula-giri for Dliawida-giri, 
and .lamnoutri for .lanmavatari. I have throughout adojited the vcrnaeular forms of 
words as being more familiar and quite as cnn-ect. 

f See I. A. S. No. 189. Route from Kithmdndu to Darjeeling. 
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The alpine basin of the Cosi is denominated by the Nepalese the Sapt Kausika, 
or country of the seven Cosis. It comprises the old liiijes of the Kirantis,* 
Limbus, and Kala Makwanis, and is included, like the two prior basins, in the 
modern kingdom of Ndpal. 

The country drained by the above three rivers (Karnali, Gandak, and Odsl) 
includes the whole of Ndpal and the proximate part of Kiimaun, or, in other 
words, 800 miles of the central and most characteristic portion of the Himalaya. 
Wherefore it is legitimately presumable that, whatever is true of its natural 
divisions, is true of those of the residue, quoad ruling principle and geological 
causation. 

Now if the above facts relative to these tliroo rivers ho justly represented 
(and that they are so, in the main, I coufldenlly assert), we are led irre.sistibly 
to inquire whi/ the numerous largo feeders of the rivers, instead of urging their 
impcduous way from the snows to the plains by independent courses, are brought 
logothor upon or near the verge of the plains? ^oj/; unity is effected among them, 
despite the interminable maze of ridges they ti’aversc, and despite the straight- 
downward impulse given them at their sources?—I answer, it is because of 
the superior elevation of the lateral bafiiors of these river basins, between which 
there are synclinal slopes of such decided preponderance, that they over-rule the 
effect of all other inequalities of surface, how vast soever the latter may some¬ 
times be. *■ 

These lateral barriers of the river basins are crowned by the pre-eminent 
Himalayan peaks, thal the peaks themselves have a forward position in respect 
to the ghat-line or groat longitudinal watershed between Tibet and India, and that 
from these stupendous peaks, ridges are sent forth southwards proportionably im¬ 
mense. Thus from the peak of Kaugchan is sent forth the ridge of SingiHla, which 
' towers as lofVily over all the other sub-llimalayan ridges of Eastern Ndpal and 
Western Sikini, as does Kaugchan itself over all the other Himalayan peaks. 

This Singileliin prolongation (so to speak) of Kangchnn entirely separates 
the waters of the Odsi and of the I'ishfa. A similar ridge, that of Dayabhang,t 
stretching south from the great peak of Gosain-thiln, as entirely divorces the 
w’atorsof the Cdsi and of the Gandak. Another like ridge rising from Dhoula-giri 
as effectually sunders the waters of the Gandak and of the Karuah. Another start¬ 
ing from Nauda-ddvi in like manner wholly separates the proximate feeders of 
the Karnali and of the Ganges; whilst yet another originating with Jamnoutri 
wholly separates the Ganges from the .lumna. 

Equally effective with the divergent power of each of these supremely peaked 
ridges, which run parallel to each other and at right angles to the ghat-line of 
the snorvy range, upon two river-basins, as just noticed, is of course the convergent 

* The classical Cirrhatcc, and a once dominant and powerful race, thougli they liave 
long since succumbed to the jmlitical supremacy of other races—first the Makwanis 
and then the Gorkhiilis. 

t Hence the name Dhaibuug, erroncou.sly apjilied by Colonel Crawfurd to the peak 
l)a 3 -abhang, ‘the destroyer of pity, ’ from the severity of the ascent. 
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power of two ridges upon the single contained river-basin. The synclinal lines 
from the inner faces of the two adjacent ridges draw the waters together; and, 
because these ridged peaks are the hftiest masxes of the entire, mountaine, the effect 
of all their other masses, even that of the spine of Himachal or the ghat-lino of 
the snows, is over-ruled or modified, so that in the most rugged region on earth 
a very limited series of distinct main rivers appears in the plains from innumerable 
independent alpine feeders, in the manner which all behold, but few indeed think 
of referring to its cause. 

It is inconsistent with all we know of the action of those hypogeno forces which 
raise mountains, to suppose that the points of greatest iut(!usity in the pristine 
action of such forces, as marked by the loftiest peaks, should not bo surrounded 
by a proportionate circumjacenf intumescence of the general ujass: and, if tliere he 
such an intumescence of the general surface around each pro-eniiuont Himalayan 
peak, it wdll follow, as clearly in logical sequence as in ]ilain fact it is apparent, 
that these grand peak-crowmed ridges will determine the essential character of the 
aqueous distribution of the very extended mountainous chain (1,800 mile.s) along 
which they occur at certain palpable and tolerably regular intervals. Now, that 
the infinite volume of the Himalayan waters is, in fact, pretty regularly dis¬ 
tributed into a small number of large rivers, wo all see ; and, whereas the fact is 
thoroughly explicable upon my assumption, that the great peaks bound, instead 
of intersecting, tfie *iver-basins, it is wholly inexplicable upon Captain Herbert’s 
assumption that the said peaks intersect the basins. 

The above are normal samples of Himalayan wuiter-distribution, and it is 
very observable that, whereas all those principal streams which exhibit the uniti¬ 
zing principle so decidedly, take their origino in the* alpinf? n^gion, at or near the 
snows, so the infeiior streams, which rise from the middle regdon only, show no 
such tendency to union, but pursue their solitary routes to the (bwiges; as for* 
example, the Maliiinada, the Kouki, the Bagmatll^ the Oumti, the Hapuli, the 
Cdsilla, and the Hdiuganga. Here is both positive and negative evidence in favour 
of the doctrine I advocate, ns furnishing the key to tin; aqueous .system and natural 
divisions of the Himalaya; for the upper rivers do, and the lower rivers do not, 
stand expo.sed to the influence of the great peaks. 

The petty .streams of the lower region, or that next the plains, which water 
the Dhuns or Mdris, traver.se those valleys lengthwi.so; and as the valleys themselves 
run usually parallel to the ghat-line of the snows, such is also the direction of 
these potty .streams. In the central, as in the western,* hills, they usually diseip- 
bogue into the rivers of the liivst class. 

* .Since this was written a new peak of transcendant height has been dchTniined, 
which yet does not influence the river basins of tlie Indian slope. The rc.aaon is that, 
this peak is thrown back behind the ghat-line like Chmnalhari, a.s to which see on. 
Such facts need not aftect the justice of what i.s written above, but must be regarded 
a.s exet'ptional, at least for thi> present. 

• J. A.S. No. 126, p. xxxiii. 
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I have observed that the three great river basins of the Karnali, Gandak, and 
Cost extend throughout N^,pal, and truly so; for a river basin includes the widest 
space drained by its feeders. But it results necessarily from the manner in 
which tile deltic basins of the Himalayan rivers are formed, that there should bo 
intervals between the plainward apices of these deltic basins. Of these intervals 
the most conspicuous in Kepiil is that which intervenes between the Cost and 
Onndak. 'lliis tract, watered by the Bagniatti, deserves separate mention on 
many accounts, and it may be conveniently styled the valley region, siiK’O it con¬ 
tains not only the great valley of Nepal proper, but also the subordinate vales of 
t'hitlong, Biincpa, and I’anouti. 

It has been already remarked, that the classifications of physical geography, as of 
the other sciences, do not constitute a perfect “op'en sesame” to the my^steries of 
nature, but only a material help to their study. This observation I will illustrate 
by a few comments on the basin of the Tishta, lest the somewhat anomalous 
instance of that basin should be ca])tiously quoted to impugn the doctrine I con¬ 
tend for; but contend for, not as exhibiting in every instance an absolute confor¬ 
mity with natural airangements, but as doing all that can be reasonably expected 
in that way, and as furnishing, upon the whole, a generally truthful, causally 
significant, and practically useful, indication of those arrangements. 

I have staled above, that the basin of the Tishta extends from the peak of 
Kangchan to that of C'hiimalhari. Between these two peaks there occurs what 
miutu'S call “ a faidl ’’ in the gbat-liuc of the snows, which line, after proceeding 
N. hlastcrly from the Liicheii pass to rowhanry,}: dips suddenly to the south for 
nearly forty miles, and then returns to (diumalhari. A triangular space called 
Chi'mibi is tlius detached frohi tlie Himalaya and attached to Tibet; and the basin 
of tlie 'I’ishta is thus narrowed on the east by this salient angle of the snows, 
, which cuts qlf the ('luiuibi district from the Tishtan basin, instead of allowing 
that basin to stretch casten'y to the base of Chumalhari. Ohumbi is drained by 
the Miiclui of Campbell, which is doubtfully referred to the Torsha of the plains, 
but which may possibly be identical with the Ilactui of Turner and Griniths,§ and 
consequently with the Gaddada of the plains. But besides that these points 
are still unsettled, one of the fransnivoan feeders of the Tishta rounds Pow- 

J Vide Waugh’s outline of the snowy range of Sikiiii, J. A. S. loc cit. 

§ liiuhassy to Tilict and ,1.A. S. Nos. 87 and 88, with sketch majis annexed. 
Also Temheitou’s large map of the Hasterii frontier. Kenmdl is not easily rccon- 
cilalile with them. 1 had identiliecl the laki's of ChohVinu, which give rise to the Tish¬ 
ta, with Turner’s lakes. Hut I now li'arn from Hooker, that the hitter lie a good deal 
east of the former, and I am .satisfied that Camphell’s Miichu is distinct from Turner’s 
llachu. We need, and shall thus find, space in the hills, correspondent to that in the 
plains watmed hy Reniiell's 'Porsha and Saradingoh and Gadd.'ula and Sfiiicdsi. 
The M.'u'hn, (Malia teliieu of Turner) rise.s from the west (lank of Cliumalli.iri. The 
llaeliii of Turner is a feeder .joining his Tehin eliii from the ivest ; the. Cliaati elm of 
’Turner is the, Sunedsi (the Eastern Smiedsi, for there are two there, beside.s that of Nii- 
I'iil,) of liangpnr, his Tehiii elm is the (laddada, and his Maha cliu the Torsha. The 
Arnn has its rise in the broken country of Tibet lying north-east and west of the 
sonrcics of the ’Pishtn and south of tin' K.iTnhal.i, or great range forming the southern 
houiidary of the valley of the Yarn ; this broken country Dr. Hooker estimates at 
from six teen to eighteen thousand feet above the sea. It is a good deal terraced near 
Himachal. 
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hanry and rises from a lake (Oholamu) approximating to Chumalhari; so that, one 
way or another, the Tishta may be said, without much violence, to spread its basin 
from Kangchan to Chumalhari. 

Chumbi and all the adjacent parts of the plateau of Tibet constitute a region as 
singular as is the access to it from Sikim by the Lach^n pass. That pass sur¬ 
mounted, you at once find yourself, without descent, upon an open undulated 
swardy tract, through which the eastern transnivean feeders of the Tishta and 
of the Arun sluggishly and tortuously creep, as though loath to pass the Ilimfi 
laya, towards which indeed it is not easy to perceive how they are impelled; 
the plateau of Tibet generally sloping on their right to Bigarchi, and seeming to 
invite the streams that way. This is however of course a water-shed, though by no 
moans a palpable one ; and weltnow by the signal instances of the vast rivers of 
South America and those of North-eastern Europe, how inconspicuous some¬ 
times are the most important water-sheds of the globe. The sources and courses 
of the feeders of the Tishta will shortly bo fully illustrated by Dr. Hooker, my 
euterprizing and accomplished guest, to whom I am indebted for the above informa¬ 
tion relative to the Lachthi pass and its vicinity, and whose promised map of 
Sikim, which state is the political equivalent for the basin of the Tishta, will 
leave nothing to be desired further on that' head 

Hut the Himalaya must necessarily be contemplated in its breadth as well as 
its length ; and we have therefore still to consider w'hat regional divisions belong 
to these mountains in relation to their breadth, or the distance between the ghat- 
lino of the snows and the plains of India. 

The Himalayan mountains extend from the gi'eat bend of *tho Indus to the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra, or from Gilgit to Brah;«akund, between which their 
length is 1,800 miles. Their mean breadth is (reckoning from tho ghats and 
purposely omitting the questions of axis and counterslope) about ninety miles; 
the maximum, about 110, and the minimum, sovontj miles. Tho mean breadth o/ 
ninety miles ma}’ be most conveniently divi<led into three equal portions,*each of 
which will therefore have thirty miles of extent. These transverse climatic divi¬ 
sions must be, of course, more or loss arbitrary, and a microscopic vision would 
be disposed to increase thorn considerably beyond three, with reference to geo¬ 
logical, to botanical, or to zoological, phasuomena. But upon comparing Cap¬ 
tain Herbert's distribution of geological phenomena with my own of zoological, 
and Dr. Hooker’s of botanical, I am satisfied _ that three are enough. These 
regions I have alroadyf denominated the lower, the middle, and the upper. 
They extend from the external margin of the Tarai to tho ghilt-lino of the snorfs. 
The lower region may be conveniently divided into—I. tho sand-stone range 
with its contained Dhuns or Miiris—11. the Bhaver or Saul forest—HI. the Tarai. 
The other two regions require no sub-divisions. The following appear to be 
those demarcations by height which most fitly indicate the three regions:— 

*The reader will observe that tliisp.ipcr was written in 1846. 

^ J. A. 8. for December 1847 and June 1848. 
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Kame, JSletational limits. 

Lower region.Level of tlie plains to 4,000 foet above the sea. 

Central region .. .. 4,000 to 10,000 I'eet above the sea. 

Upper region. 10,000 to 10,0001 fret above the sea: highest peak 

measured is 20,00d feet. 


It is needless to remind those who are conversant with physical geography, 
that in- passing in a tropical country, by a long and giadual ascen^from near the 
sen level tose\eral (4-0) miles above it, one mu^t ncc'ssarily meet with regions 
equivalent, qnoad organic phseuomen.i, to the threo great zones of the earth, or the 
tropical, tlie t( mperate, and the arctic; and, in fact, our three regions above indicated 
correspond in the main witli those zones, and might be named a'ter them, but that 
it is dehirable to avoid terms inv ohing ibcory, when those dotiguating mere facts 
will suffice. But to re.sumo. It is thus made appirent that tbo Himalaya, or, 
to bo more pretiso, the Indian slope of the Himalaya, admits of a double series 
of natural and convenient divisiens, those of length being coincident with the 
basins of the main livers, and those of breadth with a triple division on the scale of 
elevations, from that of tire plains to that of he perpe.u il snow, which latter tallies 
pretty nearly with the mean height of.theyasses into Tibet, or sixteen to seven¬ 
teen thousand feet. But, ns the plains arc customa ily divided into the upper, 
central, and lower provinces, so the Himalaya, in rcd'ercnce to its length, may be 
convenicnlly divided, when larger divisions than those of the river basins need 
to be spolten o') into tbo vvcslern, embracing the basins of tbo Jlriliini, Cbinab, 
Bias, llavi, Salluj, .lamni, Ganges, Ghugra, vvilbin the British territories; the cen¬ 
tral, including the basins of the Karnali, the Gandak, and the Cdsi, within those of 
N(3pal; and the eastern, ombrai ing the basins of the 'lishta, Monas, Sublransri, 
and Uihong, which include Sikim, (now half British), Bhutan, and the territories 
V)f the disunited lawless tribes lying ettst of Bhutan. And it is very observable 
that, in lespect of climate, the*^above suggested analogous divisions of the plains 
and mountains torrespond, for the more you go westward in pi tins or mountaiirs, 
the greater becomes the dryners of the air and the extra im s of beat and told. 

But the gran 1 determiner of cliiuate, as dependent on heat, in all parts of tho 
Eliuialayn, is elovatit n, which acts so power ully and uniformly, that for every thou¬ 
sand feet of height gained, you have a diniinuTon of temperature equal to 3’ or 
Si" of Fahrenheit: consequently the tran.sverse regions, notwithstanding their 
proximity, show, upon the whole, a much more palpable variety of climate 
than is incident to the lengthwise divisions of the chain, bow remote soever 
they may be. But in reference to moisture, the next clement of climate, the case 
is somewhat altered, for every movement towards the west (N.W.) along the 
lougthw'iso development of the llimalay.i, carries you further and further out of 

* This is about ihe aveuige hei.ht of the ghats and of the perpetual .snow. It is 
also nearly the limit,of | ossilde iiivestigation, mid of the existence of organic phauto- 
niena. Itut the upward limit nciai mU lie iigorot.sly assigned—4.000 is the limit 
of snow-fall to the south, wi ll tested in tliiity years—4.000 is also that point which 
best luiiiuates the distinction of healthlul and malarious sites. 
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<h(3 line of llie rainy innnsc.on, wliijli is the grand source of supply of moistui'e. 
Tlio third deferiirining anil very aclive caiisf^ of cliiiiato operates thioughout the 
chain, determining chielly the specilic clillei-encos. It con^i^t8 in the number, 
height, and direction of the ridges interposed between any given position and the 
direction of the S. W. or lainr incn.'cen; for, each of these ridges, eiotsing more 
or less directly tiro course of tire vapour from the ocean, has a most marked elfect 
in diminishing the quantity of rain and moisture behind tu dr cororingjidge, so 
Ant, inasmuch as by receding from the phiiirs towards tire snows, vou irrterpose 
irrore and more of these ridg-es, you find not only te npera'uro falling with eleva¬ 
tion garired (asagerreial rule,) but also greater dry no-s of air, less moi-Utre, more 
sitiislrine, (and so far more beat): and, its a gemial cons' quence, a gradual (linrinu- 
tioir of that execs-ive na:u;al vegetation, arboi'eal and other-, which is the nrti- 
vorsal eharacteristic of these mountains; yet still with greater- power in the cli¬ 
mate of llrete remoter clistricls of ripening grains and fruits of artilii-ial growth, 
owing to the diminished rain and increased sunshine of sumnipr, and in spite of 
the general decrease of the teiirper-aturo of the air. That combinilion of ti-opieal 
heat and moisture to wlrielr we owe the goirerallv “goi-geous gaririture” of riroun- 
tarijs so stirpendous Iras, at low elevations, the bal elfect. of goneratrirg a malaria 
fatal to all but the peculiar tribes, whom ages untold have beerr iiritred to it, and 
vvhoio power- of dwelliirg with iurpiniity in suelr an .'itmo.splroi e is a physiological fact 
of very great inle-rest. The tribes adverted to are called Awalias, from dxoal, 
the name of malaria. 

The whole of what I have denominated the “lower-region," as well as all the deep 
beds of the larger rivers of the “central region,” lying run,b below what I have 
given as tiro elevational demarcation of the two regftrns, or four thousand feet, are 
subjoet to the dical. 

After- w'hat has been stated, it will bo seen at once, that tables of .temperatirre,, 
rain-fall, and moisture, could, if given, only hold tr'»e of the exact spots where 
they were registered. 

The latitude in a small degree, but in a far gr-eater, the longitude, or posi¬ 
tion with reference to the course of tire rainy monsoon—the irunrber of inter- 
po:ed ridges crosdng lhatcour-.se—and the elevation, ai-o the eircuiirslairces deter¬ 
mining the heat and moisture, that is, the climate, of any given spot of tire. Eastern, 
Central, or Western Ilimiilaya. There are amazing dillereirces of climate in 
very proximate places of eqital elevation, caused by their relative position to covering 
ridges, and also, as has been proved experimentally, by the elll-cts of clearance of 
the forest and undergrowth, and letting in the sun upon tire toil. 

The general course of the seasons is the tropical, with cold an 1 dry weather from 
OcUrber to March, and wet and hot weather from Apr il to September, correspondent 
to the duration of the N.E. and S.W. monsoons. Tire springs and airtumns, how¬ 
ever, are more clearly marked than the latitude would pr-oiiti.se, and fi-oirr the middle 
of March to the middle of M.iy, and again, from the ttriddlo of Septettrber to the 
middle of December, the weather is delightful. From the middle of December 
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to the end of February is the least agreeable portion of the year, being cloudy and 
rainy or snowy, with cold enough to make the wet tell disagreeably, which it does 
not do in the genial season of the rains. The general character of the climate 
is derived from its combined and great equability and temperateness. For 
months the thermometer hardly ranges 5" day and night, and that about “ tempe¬ 
rate ” of Fahrenheit, or the perfection of temperature; and altogether, the climate 
is one of the safest (I here speak of the central and normal region) and most 
enjoyable in the world. The wind is generally moderate, except in March, when 
the “ Phagwa ” of the N.W. plains reach us, but shorn of its fervour. The quantity 
of electricity is, on the whole, small, and storms are nearly confined to the setting 
in and close of the rainy season. Epidemics are very rare; endemics almost 
unknown; so that it would bo difficult to cite a Himalayan disease, unless such 
must bo called dyspepsia. Goitre is more or less prevalent, but not often accom¬ 
panied by cretanism. The general character of the surface in all parts of the 
Himalaya is a perpetual succession of vast ridges, highly sloped, and having 
very narrow interposed glens. Valleys properly so called are most rare. There are, 
in fact, only two throughout the great extent from Gilgit to Hriihmakuud, or those 
of Cashmere and Nopal, the latter only sixteen miles in either diameter. 

Lakes also are small and very infrequent. Three or four in Kiimaun, and two 
or three in Western Nepal (Pdkra), in both cases juxta-posed, constitute the 
whole nearly. But it seems certain that lakes wore more frefyielit in some prior- 
geological era, and that the present valle 3 's of Cashmere and Ndpal once existed in 
a lacastrine state. 

The Himalayan riches are remarkable for the absence of chasm and rupture, 
and their interminable uniform lines, with the similarity of tone in the verdure of 
the ceaseless forests, (owing to the rarity of deciduous trees), detract somewhat 
from those impressions of grandeur and beauty, which mountains so stupendous 
and so magnificently clothed^are calculated to convey. The transverse or climatic 
division'of the Himalaya, though of course most noticeable and important in 
reference to organic pbrnnomena, is also worth attention, in regard to inorganic 
ones. I shall however say little of the geology or of the botany of the 
Himalaya, abler pens than mine having now treated the subject. A little more 
space may be given to the ethnology and zoology, both as matters I myself am 
more conversant with, and which still have a deal of novelty in reference to geo- 
gi-aphical distributions particularly. 

Every part of the chain abounds in minerals, particularly iron and copper; lead, 
zinc, sulphur, plumbago, in less degree. Mineral springs, both hot and cold, sapid 
and insipid, are generally dillused, and I am aware of other instances of lambent 
flame issuing in the fashion of the well-known Jwiilamukhi of the Punjab, 
which superstition has consecrated. There is no lime-formation, and the 
mineral is very rare as a deposit: salt is unknown, though it abounds across the 
snows. So also the precious metals. Minerals and mineral springs are mo.st 
frequent in the central region, so likewise the iron and copper veins: organic fossil 
remains and the small traces of coal, almost or quite peculiar to the lower region, 
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and far more abundant to the N.W. than to the S.K. In geology the upper region 
may he called the locale of granites and gneisses; the middle region that of 
gneisses and schists; the lower region that of the sandstone formation and of 
diluvial ddhris. It may he added that granite is much more extensively developed 
in the upper region than had been supposed, and that igneous roclts are by no 
means so entirely wanting: indeed, igneous action is displayed to a stupendous 
extent in the hypogene rocks, both stratified and unatratified, of the upppr and 
central regions. There aro no volcanos, active or extinct. Slight earthquakes 
are very frequent: severe ones, rare; very severe ones, unknown. 

In botany the upper region is that of .Junipers, Cypresses, Cedars, lyarchos. 
Yews, Poplar.M, Boxes, Dwarf 1 Ihododondrons, Hollies, Willows, Walnuts, Birches, 
and, in general, of the superior Conifers, particularly' to the S.E., for to the N.W. 
they descend into the middle region, oven the stately Cedar, wliich however is 
unknown east of Kumaun. In the second or central region* Birches, Hollies, 
and Willows recur. Itis the region of Oaks, Chesnuts, Horse Che.snuts, Magnolias, 
Laurels, Alders, Tree Ithododendrons, Cherry and I'ear Trees (largo and wild), 
Cloas (forest trees), Maples or Sycamores, Thorns, Ashes, Elms, Horn-beams, 
Elders, Paper and Wax Trees, Tea.\llies, (Eury'a and Thea also,! as an importation 
which has succeeded to perfection, but chiefly below 4,000, Tree Ferns, some few 
and peculiar Palms (Chauuerops, etc.), and the inferior sorts of Pinos. 

The third or loxVej region is that of Sauls (Shoroa) Sissus (Dalbergia), Acacias 
and Mimo.sas, Tunda (Cedrela), Cotton Trees (Boiiibax), Tree Fig.s (Elasticus, Indi- 
cus, Bcligiosos, etc.), Butcas, Dillcnias, Duabangas, Erythrinas, Premnas, some 
common I’alms (Phoenix), etc., but rare and poor, with recurring Tree I\>rns, but 
more rarely than above perhaps, though the Tree and Common Ferns, like the great 
and small bamboos, may be said to be borderers, denoting by their point of 
contact the transition from the lower to the central region. ITqua longifolia^ 
recurs in the lower region, descending to the plain%nearly in Nepal, but moat of 
the other Conebearers in Ndpiil, and still more, cast of it, eschew even the central 
region, abundant as they aro therein in the Western Ilimfday'a. So likewise the 
Tree Ifhododendrons in the Eastern Himalaya are apt to retire to the northern 
region, though in the Central Himalaya they abound in the central region. 

In zoology, again, to begin with man, the northern region is the exclusive 
habitat of tho Bhdtia* (Cis-llimalayan, called Palusdn, Ildngbo, Sdrpa, Siena, 
Kathbhotia, etc.,) who with their allies the Thakoras and Pakiaa extend along the 
whole line of the ghats, and who, with the name, have retained unchanged tho 
lingual and physical characteristics, and even the manners, customs, and dress, ^f 
their transuivean brethren. To tho central region are similarly confined, but 
each in their own province from oast to west, the Mishmis and Mirrie, tho 
Bors and Abors, the Kapachors, the Akas, the Daphlas, (east of Bhutan), the 

* N.Jj .—Central in length is called, central only', or central yimilaya; central of 
breadth, central region. 

t Both tea and coffee plantations are now well advanced in the Eastern Himilaya, 
with the surest prospect of success. In the Western Himalaya that success is now a fact 
accomplished. 
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LUopas (in Bhutan), tlio Lepshas or Deunjonf'inaro (in Sikim), the Limbus or Yak- 
thuinbas, the Ynkha^i, the Khombos or Kirantis, the Murmis or Tamars, the Pahi 
or Padhi, the NSwars, the Siinwars, the Ohi3pin<js, the Kusunias, the Vaj’us 
or Kay us, the Giirungs, the M,ig.irs. the Khas or Khasiis (iu Ndpal), the Kohlis, 
the Doini, the R vjliis, the Haris, the Qarhwalis, the Kanets, the Dogras,* the Kak- 
kas, the Bambas, tlie Oakars, the Daulus, the Diiiij'hars (west from N6pdl). To 
the lower r’gioii again, and to siuii’arly malarious sites of the middle region, are 
exclusively conlined, tlie Ko.;ches, the Bodos, the Dhimals, (Sikim and east of 
it), the Kiehaks, the Pall is, the Tli.arus, llie Ddnwa.s, the Kiiinhas, the Bhramus, 
the Diliis or Bails, the Kuswar-, the Tliamis, tlie Botias (not Bhotia) (in Ndpal), 
the Boksas (in Kilmaun), the Klialiis, the Awaus, the Janjohs, the Chibs, and 
the Bahoas (west of Kuiiiiiun to the Indus). 

Tlie liiiniilayan population i.s intensely’ tribe-ish, and is susceptible of a three¬ 
fold diii.'ion of pregn mt .signifieanco, and quite analagous to what holds true of 
the aboriginal Indian and Indo-Chinese popu'alions, la'r., into the dominant 
or unbioken tribes, such as the Khas, Magar, Giirung, Ndwdr, Murnii, Lepsha, 
Bodpa, etc.; second, into the brolccn tiibes, such as nearly all tho.'e term 'd Awalias,t 
as well as the Chdpang, Kuauuda, and Ilayu; third, into the tribes of helot crafts¬ 
men :— 


Of the mountains of Nepal. 

Chunira, carpenters. 

Sdrki, cuiriers. 

K.dini, black.siniths. 

Sunar, gold luid ^ilver sraitlis. 
Gain, musicians. 

Bhanr, ditto, but prostitute 
their women. 

Damai, tailors. 

Agri, miners. 

Ku iihal or I 
Kinari, | 


Of the valley of Nepal. 

P6, oxecu'ioners and workers-in bamboo, 
Kulu, curiiers. 

Kilv, butchers. 

Chamakli ila, scavengers. 

Bong, .Ttigi, musicians. 

Koii, blacksmilh.s. 

Bhu. i, melallurgists. 

Awa., architect.". 

Biili, agiieullurists, 

Nou, b.u bt'rs. 

Kuma, poiters. 

Sangat, washermen. 

Tatti, makers of shrouds. 

Gatha, g.irdiners. 

Siiwo, bleeders & suppliers of leeches. 
Chliipi, dyers. 

Sikami, carpenters. 

Baknmi, house builders. 

LOhougkami, stone cutters. 


• The late C.aptain Cunningham (in epist.l refers the Dardurs (Dar.ada) and the Don- 
ghers 10 the Ui'iier region, as also the K-i nets, w lio e.xtenil northward, beyond tlie. Himii. 
lava, wlieiB they even form “the mass” on either .side the SatUij. They are of mixed 
origin, like the Khas ot Ne|K'd, the. Dogras of I’uiijib, and the Oaillii of Cliatnba. 

t A list of Awalias 1 Koecli, ‘2 llodo, a Bliinial, 4 (laid, 5 Bdlkhali, 6 Batar or 
Bor, 7 Kiuli, 8 ll.'qong, 9 Bhiiimk, lOMarah.a, 11 .Vin'.t, 1‘2 Kiibrat, ISKichak, llPalla, 
15 Th',lull (not own name in S.illyaii), l(i I'dksa (Kiiinaon), 17 Dahi or Barhi (allied 
to Bbraniu), 18 I'lidtni, 19 Palii or Paliri (allied to .N'ewaranil Murnii), 20 Knmha (not 
own name), 21 Botia (albed to Kuswar), 22 Kuswiir, 23 Benwar (allied to two last), 
24 Bhr.'miu (allied to Bahi), 25 V5yu (not Awalias but broken tribe), 2 j Chepang, and 
27 Knsuuda (ditto). 
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The position and affinilios of the last are still to me an enigma, as they were 
when I adverted to them in my work on the Koech, Bo lo, imd Dliimal. As black¬ 
smiths,* carpenters, curriers, etc., their seinires are, anil ever have boon, invalua¬ 
ble; yet they are degraded to the extent Of being outcasts. Their manners have 
littl'', and their tongues nothing, and their phy -i ;al attvihutos not much, to denote 
their race and lineage. Of the other two ma-se^ of the popniation, the unbroken 
tiibcs are clearly the more recent immigrants from the north, and in genoryl they 
are distingui,shed by langnagrsof the simpler Tur.uiian type, where,is the languages 
of the other or broken tiibes are of the complex or pioiiomenalizod type, tending, 
like, their phy.sical attribu'o.s, towards as.simul itiou wdlli the Dravirian or the 
Ho, Sont al or M unda, suli-fnn ilie.-. of the tons of Tilr. These broken tribes are de- 
mou.strated by their relative position to he of far older date in the llimiilaia as in 
Indo-Ohina, and perhaps tdso in India, than the unbroken ; and altogether, tho 
phoenomeua of ethnology in the Himalaya warrant the conclieion.s, that the llim.d- 
layas were peopled by sue es.-ive swarms from tlio great Turanian hive, and that 
its tribes are still traceahly akin alike to tho Alt do branch of tho north and 
to the Uraviiiau and Munda of tho south.! Ivhas, Kandls and Dogras, and 

sovoral others of the Western Ilimnl \ya, an-clearly of mived breed ; aboriginal 
Tartars by the mother's .‘■ide, but A:iin.s (Br.lhman and Ivslietriya) by the father's, 
as I have shown in my memoir on the militaiy tribes of Nepal. (J.xV.S.li. 
May 183;3.) 

In relerence to those European speculations touching tho peopling of the 
Ind an continent which have been lately raised, cdihdly on the h.isi.s of my voca- 
bid.uie.s, I may remark generally, that very remotely sundered peiiod.s of immi- 
giation, from the north by no means involve totally difierent ruu/.es of iminigi’alion, 
and still les.s races so trenchantly denial ked from all the priorly recognized ones 
a.s have been lately assumed and denominated Gangctic, Lohilic, Taic,^Ac. Every 
day multiplies the proofs of allinily between the llinullayans and the recognized 
sub-families of AUaia, Indo-Ohina, and Draviriii ; whilst, ahiiting the tingle fact 
of the Braboi tribe having lingual alliuilie.s with the Turanians, I see no safe 
ground for astuiniiig that the tons of Tiir entered India generall}' or excludvely 
by the well-known route of the immigiant Arians, or by any yot more southerly 
route. The hundred gates of the Himal.aya and of its oil'-.diool.s have stood open 
in all ages; beyond them, in all ages, havi'dwelt the diversely tougned and fea¬ 
tured tiibes of the vastest, and most erratic, and most anciently widespread, but 
still single branch of the human race; and, ns I find similar diversities of tongue 
and feature, characteii.-iiig that branch alike in the Cis and Trans-IIimalaj'ali 
countries, so I believe tint the former have been peopled fiom the latter 
by successive incursions along the whole lliiinal.iyan ghat line, of races and tribes 
which there is yet no sutlicient g'louud for contra-distinguishing fiom all the here- 

* Of all the unbroken trilics, the Mngiir alone have their own luiueis and smiths. 
See .Old ooinpare wliut is told of the old mines and miners ol the Altai. .See also a note 
in my work on the Kocoli lio loan I Dhimal. 

J .See paper on Nilgirians, .1 A S. li., and also two essays on the Vayu and liahing 
tribes, in the same Journal (lfi571. 
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tofore recognized ones of the north. African immigration at any time, and by 
any route, appears to me a sheer assumption. But it may well be, that some 
of the sons of Tur entered by the Arian route, and that these were among the 
earliest immigrants, whose more westerly abode and point of entrance into India 
is still indicated by the higher structured tongues of their presumed descendants. 
But we must not forget that there are complex tongues at the eastern as well as 
at the western extremity of the Altaic region (in its wide sense) ; that many of 
these tongues are most imperfectly known; that Sifan and Central Himalaya and 
Indo-China are now known to be tenanted by races speaking tongues of the com¬ 
plex type, some even more complex than the Dravirian, and more allied to the 
Odnd, Ildand Sontal type ;§ and, above all, that the essential character (including 
differences and resemblances) of the above adverted to several sub-types of lan¬ 
guage, embi'acing the true affiliation of the races using them, is yet to be deter¬ 
mined. So that we can only now safely say that the general relationship of all the 
sons of Tiir in and beyond India is as certain as their more special and close 
affinities are uncertain.f 

But to proceed with our zoological enumerations. To the upper region exclu¬ 
sively belong, among the ruminants, the bisons (poephagus) and musks, the wild 
goats (ibex, hemitragus) and wild sheep (pseudois, caprovis) ; among the rodents, 
the marmots and pikas (lagomys) ; among plantigrades, the boars proper (ursus). 
In the middle region, true bovines (bos) take the place of the bisons of the 
upper legion; bovine and caprine antelopes (budorcas, capricornis, nemorhedus) 
replace its musks and wild goals and sheep ; common rata and mice, and hares and 
porcupines and hedgShogs its marmots and pikas; and sun boars (helarctos) its 
true bears; whilst the deer family, unknown to the upper region, is here repre¬ 
sented only! by the anomalous stilt-horns (stylocerus). In tiio lower region the 
ox-family is represented by bibos and bubalus (splendid wild type.s) ; the deer 
family, here abundant, by j-usas, rucorvi, axisos, and stilt^horns to boot; the 

* I allude more particularly to the writings of Prof. Mai Muller and Dr. Logan 
No one can more freely than my.self admit the scholastic attainments and skill in the 
science of grammar of the fonner, or the immense and skilful industry of the latter. 
But 1 demur to their inductions, nor can I see the advantage of multiplying nominal, 
that is to say, undeliued or cru(lely defined ethnological groups. We must have first 
a just definition of the family, and thereafU'r, by and bye, definitions of the several 
sub-families already recognized, when the definition of the re.st may follow. 

§ See the essays on the Vayu and Balling now published in the Jour. As. Soo. Bengal, 
[A. I). 18.57]. 

fin my jiajicrs on the Nilgirians and in those on the Vayu and Balling, above alluded 
tf, I have classed the lliiiii'dayans under the two great divisions, of .such as use prono- 
menalizcd and complex and such as use non-pronomenalized and sinijde tongues. In the 
memoirs on the Vayu aud Balling, 1 have analysed their languages as exemplars of 
the oomjilex type of speech in Himalaya. The double pronomenalization of those 
two tongues, indicates their close affinity to the Ho-Sontal group of langn.agas of the 
plains. 

11 am fully aware that Rusas (sfimber) are found in the western hills, biit a careful 
consideration of the facts in th.at jiart of the Himfdaya, with due advertence to the 
known habits of tht group, satisfies me that these Deer have been driven into the west¬ 
ern hills by the clearance of the Tarai and BliAver. For some remarks on this subject, 
see J. A.S. of Bengal No. 211, for January 1860, page 37. 
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antelopes by tetracerus, or the four-homed kind; the rodents by the bambii 
rats (rizomys) and spiny hares (caprolagus); and the bear family by the honey- 
bears (melursus); add to all which that to this region are exclusively confined 
all the large pachydermes, such as the elephant and rhinoceros ; and the monkeys 
also (semnopithecus et macacus), though not so exclusively in their case. The 
carnivora, again, are represented in the upper region by ounces, by foxes of a 
large sort (montanus), by the weasels proper, and by the ailuri or catlories j 
in the middle region, by the wild dogs (cyon), the marten-wea8ols,"leopards, 
thick-tailed leopards (macroceloides), wild cats (murmensis, pavdochrous, ogilbii), 
chances or Lybian lynxes (Lybicus), zibets, screwtails (paradoxurus), and priono- 
dons; and in the lower region by tigers, leopard.s, hyenas, wolves, jackals,* 
insectivorous foxes (kokri), bear-badgers (ursitaxus), saud-bears (arctonyx), urvas, 
mangooses, helictes or Oriental gluttons, small civets (viverrula), hirsute screw- 
tails, and sharp-faced cats (celidognsler). Zibets and chnuses recur in this 
region frequently, and one small species of mangoose (auropunctata) is found 
in special spots of the central region. The otters in the upper region are re¬ 
presented by the small golden and brown species (aurobrimnea); in the central, 
by inonticola and indigitata; in the lower, by the large Cliinese species (Sinensis). 
Among the squirrels, the great thick-tailed and large purple species (macruroides 
et purpureus) belong solely to the lower region; the small lokrics (locria et locro- 
ides) to the central;, and the Siberian, to the upper; whilst flying squirrels, a nu¬ 
merous group, (magnificus, senex, chrysothrix, albonigor), are confined to the 
central region, so far as appears. In the bat group, the frugivorous species, or 
pleropines, all are limited to the lower region, whilst the hors«f shoes (rhinolophinm) 
specially aflect the central region; and the bats proper (vesperfilioninm) seem 
to be the chief representatives of the family in the northern region. From the 
class of birds, we may select, as characteristic of the three regions, the following :— 

The true pheasants [phasianus], the tctrougalli, tjie sanguine pheasants [itha- 
ginis], the horned and crested phea.‘ant3 [ceriornis, lophophorus] of the upper 
region, are replaced by fowl-pheasants [galophasisjt in the mid-region, and by 

* .Jackals have made their way (like crows and sparrows) to the most populous spots 
of the central region, but they arc not proper to the region, nor Indian foxes, though 
some of the latter turned out by me in 1827 in the great valley of N6pal have multi¬ 
plied and settled their race there. Ah hu clisce aha. Tigers, for example, are some¬ 
times found in the central and'even northern legion. But ample experience justifies 
my asserting that they are wandering and casual intruders there, whereas leopards are 
as decidedly fixed and permanent dwellers. As a sportsman during twenty years, 

1 have, whilst shooting pheasants and cocks, fallen in with innumerable leopards, 
whose fixed abode in numberless locales was jiressed on my attention involuntarily. 
But I never fell in with a single tiger, and I know them to be wanderers and 
intruders. 

+ The. influence of longitude on geographic, disti'ibution might be singularly illustrated, 
did space permit, from numerous Him.llayan groups, Galliiie and other : thus, for ex¬ 
ample, a black-breasted Ceriornis is never seen ea.st of the KAli, nor a red-breasted one 
west of it. So of the black and white-crested Gallophasis ; whilst a black-backed one 
is never seen west of the Arun, nor a white-back east of it. With reference to the 
more dominant influence of latitude, or what is the same thing, elevation, I may add 
that the Rasores of the three transverse regions exhibit an ex(|uisite sample of grada¬ 
tion from a Boreal or Alpine to a tropical type ; Phasianus, Gallophasis and Gallus 

rc 
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fowls proper (gallus) in the lower. In like manner, among the partridges (perdi- 
cinee), the grouse and snow-partridges (lerva and sacfa) belong exclusively to the 
upper region ;§ the chakdra (caccahis) and the tree partridges (arborieola) to the 
central; and the francolines (francolinus) to the lower, though the black species 
of this last form are also found in the mid-region. In the pigeon group' the 
blanched pigeons (leuconota) belong solely to the upper region ; the vinous pigeons 
(Ilodgsoni) to the central; and the green, the golden, and the banded (treron, 
chalcopbaps, macropygia) almost as entirely to the lower; the trei'ons alone partially 
entering the central tract from the lower. 

The splendid Edolian .shrikes (chibia, chaptia, edolius) belong exclusively to 
the lower region. They are replaced in the central tract by plain dicrurines, 
and in the upper by jilainer laiiians. The cotton-bird.s (campephuga) of the 
south are replaced by gaudy ampolines (cochoa) and leiothricinians (leiothrix, 
pteruthius, cutia) in the middb region; but both group.s seem excluded from 
the north. Among the fly-catchors the gaudy or remarkable spetdes and forms 
belong wholly or chiefly to the lower region, as tchitrea, rhipidura, cryptolopha, 
myiagra, hemiehelidon, chclidorhyux ; whilst those which approach the warblers 
(niltava, siphia, digenea) belong to the mid-region ; and the plainer and more 
European tj'pes are alone found in the northern. 

Among the lissirostres, goat-suckers and swallows are pretty generally dis¬ 
tributed; but rollers, bee-oaters, eurylaimi, trogons, and all fluch gaudy types 
belong to the south, with only occasional alpine representatives, as buoia is of 
merops. The tenuirostral bird.s belong distinctly to the lower region, yet they 
have represent,atives Or summer vi.sitants in all three, oven among the sun-birds. 
Upon the whole, however, it may bo safely said that the sun-birds (nectariuia) 
belong to the south ; the honey-suckers (meliphagidce) to the centre and south; and 
the creepers, honey-guides, nut-hatches, and wrensj to the north and.centre. The 
sylviiins or warblers are too ubiquitarian, or too migratory for our pro.sent purpose 
even Boreal typos being common in the lower region in the cold we.ather. Horn- 
bills, barbets, parroquets (palmornis, psittacula) belong to the lower region, though 
they have a few representatives in the central; none in the upper. Wood¬ 
peckers abound in the lower and cenrial regdons, but are rare in the upper. 
True cuckoos (cuculus) are as common and numerous (species and individuals) 
in the central region as walking cuckoos (phasnicophaus, centropus, &c.) are in 
the southern, where also the golden (chrysococcyx) and dicrurinc cuckoos (pseu- 
dornis) have their sole abode ; whilst what few of the group belong to the upper 
region are all allied to the European type. Of the conirostral group, the ravens, 
pies, choughs, nut-crackers, and conostomes of the upper region are replaced in 
the central region by tree pies (clssa, dondrocitta), jays, rocket-birds (psilorhinus), 

being thoroughly nonnal forms of their respective regions, and Gallophasis being as 
intermediate in structure and habit as in locale. 

§ Sacfa and Crosoptilon are more propejiy Tibetan. 

1 1 have in this paper followed, without entirely approving Mr. Gray Junior’s classi¬ 
fication of my collections in the printed catalogue. The geographic distribution is now 
attempted for the first time. But I will recur to the subject in a separate paper 
devoted to it. 
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pie-thrushes (garrulax), timalias, and hoopoe thrushes (pomatorhinus) ; and in the 
lower region by the common Indian crows (culminatus et splendens), grackles, 
pastors,* stares, vagabond-pies and dirt-birds (malococercus). Thrushes proper, 
with rock-thrushes, ousels, myophones, zootheres, tesias, and hypsipetes are as 
abundant in the central and upper region as bulbuls, orioles, pittas are in the cen¬ 
tral and lower. 

In the finch family the haw-finches, bull-finches, gold-finches and cross-bills 
(loxia) are as strictly confined to the upper region as are the corvme-cono- 
stomos, nut-crackers, choughs and ravens. The former are replaced in the central 
region by the bunting.s, wood-finches (montifringilla) and siskins; and in the lower 
region, by the weavers and miinias. The raptorial-birds are in g’eneral to cosmo¬ 
politan to subserve the pm-poses of geographic distribution. Still it may be re¬ 
marked that the archibutoos and true eagles belong, quoad breeding at least, to 
the upper region; the crested eagles (circoeetus,) the neopuses and hawk eagles 
(spiz£elu.s) to the central; and the (Imlia^tus et pandio'nj ecnii. haliasturs to 

the lower. Among the vultures the distinction is more marked; for the eagle 
vultures (yi/paetus) belong exclusively to the upper region; the large European 
vultures (falem et cinerem) to the central; and the neophrons and the small 
Indian vultures (lienyaleuxis et tenuiroKt.ris) to the lower. The Himalaya abounds 
in falconidm, all the occidental types and species being found there, and many more 
peculiar and orieiftij one.s; and it deserves special remark that whereas the former 
(imperialis, ehryneetos, lanarius, percyrtnus, palumhorius, tilmH, etc.) aft'ect the upper 
and central regions, the oriental types (hypotriorehis, hahastar, ierax, hyptiopus 
velhaza, elanus, poUomis) are quite confined to the lower’region. 

Those perfect cosmopolitans, the waders and .swimmers, migrate regularly in 
April and October, between the plains of India and Tibet, and, in general,may 
be said to bo wanting in the mountains, lliough most abundant in the Tarai. 
The groat herons (iiohilis et cine7-eus;) the great styrks (ntyra et purpareaj and 
great cranes (the eynts^ ctdiniy, and da^noiselle) of tho Tarai are never sedn in the 
mountains, where the egrets alone and tho little green and tho maroon-backed 
represent the first group. But the soft-billed smaller waders {seohpacidai) are 
sufiiciently common in tho mountains, in which the woodcock]: abounds, breeding 
in the upper region and fi'equcnling the central, and rai'ely the lower region, from 
October till April. Geese, ducks, and teals swarm in the Tarai, whore every 
occidental type, so to speak, for they are ubiquitous, may bo seen from October till 
April; and many oriental non-migratory types; whereas in the mountains the 
mergansers {oidentalis) and tho corvorants (Shensis et pyymmia) only are found, a»d 
that very scantily; with a few rails, ibisbills, porphyries, hiaticulas, gallinules, 

•When Darjeeling was established, there was not a crow or pastor or sparrow to be 
seen. Now there are a few crows and sparrows, but no pastors. Enormously abun¬ 
dant a.s all are in the lower region, this aumciently proves they are not native to the cen¬ 
tral tract, though common in the great valley of Nepal. Sparrows first seen in 1865. 
Crows soon made their appearance. 

J H. Schlagintweit procured a woodcock with its nest and young in June at an elevation 
of about 12,000 to 13,000 feet. They are frequently got, and snipes also, in the scrub 
rhododendron thickets near the snows. 
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and sandpipers, out of the vast host of the waders.}; In the way of general remark 
I may observe that the zoology of the Himalaya is much richer in the multitude 
of its divers forms (genera and species) than in individuals of the same form, and 
that it is re'tnarkahly allied to the zoology of the Malayan islands, as may he seen at 
once by a reference to the excellent work of Uorsfield. As you pass northwards, 
towards and across the snows, the forms and species tend much to approximation 
with those of our European home ; but the species are not often absolutely identical. 

But i must hasten from these zoological details to make some remarks on th'e 
sub-divisions of the lower region, a subject which, though in many ways interesting 
and important, is so little understood, that the celebrated Mrs. Somerville, in 
her excellent treatise of Physical Geography, has represented the Tarai as being 
-within, not only the Bhaver, but the Sandstone range.§ 

All observant persons who have proceeded from any part of the plains of India 
into the Himalaya are sensible of having passed through an intermediate region 
distinguished by many peculiarities; and, if their route have lain to the north¬ 
west, they can hardly have failed to notice successively the verdant Tarai, so 
unlike the arid plains of Upper India; the vast primaeval Saul forest, so every 
way unique; and the Dhtins or valleys, separated from the last tract by a low 
range of hills. The natives of the plains have in all ages recognized these several 
distinct parts of the lower Himalayan region, which they have ever been, and 
are still wont to frequent periodically, as strangers and foreigner^,' in order to graze 
innumerable herds of cows and buffaloes in the Tarai, or to procure the indispensa¬ 
ble timber and elephants peculiar to the Bhaver, or to obtain the much-prized 
drugs and dyes, horn^ and hides, (deer and rhinoceros,) rals and dhiinas (resin 
of Saul and of Cheer), and timber of the Dhiins. Nor is there a single tribe of 
Highlanders between the Cdsi and the Sutlej which does not discriminate between 
the Tarai or Tari, the Jhari or Bhaver, and the Dhuns or Maris. Captain 
Herbert has admirably described* the geological peculiarities and external aspect 
of each ‘of these well-known tracts. His details are, indeed, confined to the space 
between the Kali and the Sutlej ; but the general characteristics of these tracts 
he affirms to be equally applicable to all the country between the M^chi ajid the 
Sutlej; and Captain Parish, whilst confirming Herbert’s statements, makes them 
BO likewise as far westward as the Beas.f What Captain Herbert states as holding 
good from his own personal researches in regard to the Western Himalaya (Sutlej 
to K&li), I can confirm from mine in regard to the Nfipalese portion (Kali to 
Mdchi), but with this reservation that no more in the Western than in the N^- 

JFor an ample enumeration of the mammals and birds of the Himalaya, (150 sp. of 
the former, and 650 of the. latter,) see separate catalogue printed by order of the Trus¬ 
tees of the )3iitish Museum in 1846. The distribution is not there given. For addi¬ 
tions to the catalogue since 1845 see A and M of Natural History and Zoology Journal 
of London, and betigal Asiatic Society's Journal, and second catalogue of British 
Museum, published in 1863. 

§ Physical Geography, vol. i., p. 66. 

* J. A. S.B,, number 126, extra pp. 33 and 133, et seq. 

t J. A. S.B., numbers 190 and 202, for April 1848-49. 
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pilese Himalaya does the Sandstone range, with its contained Dhiins, prevail 
throughout or continuously, but only interruptedly or with intervals; and thus 
the Sallyan-mari, the Gongtali-mari, the Chitwan-mari, the Makwanpur-mari, 
and the Bijaypur-mdri of Nopal (which are mostly separate), represent with per¬ 
fect general accuracy the Deyra, Kyarda, Binjor, Patali, and other Dhuns to the 
westward. The accompanying sectional outline will give a more distinct idea 
than any words could do of the relations of the several parts of the lower Ilima- 

Disposiiion of parts in the lower region of the Ilimdluya. 



layan region to the plains on the one hand, and to the mountains on the other, 
according to Captain Herbert’s views. The continuous basal line represents the 
level of the plains; the dip on the left, the Tarai; the ascending slope in the centre, 
the Saul forest; the dip on the right, the Dhuns or Maris. It is thus seen that 
the Tarai sinks below the level of the plains; that the forest forms a gradual even 
ascent above that level; that the Dhiins continue the ascent to the base of the 
true mountains, but troughwiso, or with a concave dip; and, lastly, that the Dhiins 
are contained between the low Sandstone range and the base of the, true moun¬ 
tains. The Tarai is an open waste, incumbered rather than clothed with grasses. 
It is notorious for a direful malaria, generated, it is said, by its excessive moisture 
and swamps—attributes derived, first, from its low site; second, from its clayey 
bottom; third, from innumerable rills percolating through the gravel and sand of 
the Bhaver, and finding issue on the upper verge of the Tarai (where the gravelly 
or sandy dfibris from the mountains thins out), without power to form onward 
channels for their waters into the plains. The forest is equally malarious with 
the Tarai, though it be as dry as the Tarai is wet. The dryness of the forest is 
caused by the very porous nature of that vast mass of diluvian detritus on which 
it rests, and which is overlaid only by a thin but rich stratum of vegetable mould, 
everywhere sustaining a splendid crop of the invaluable timber tree (shorea rohu- 
sta), whence this tract derives its name. The Sandstove range is of very incon¬ 
siderable height, though rich in fossils. It does not rise more than three to six 
hundred feet above its immediate base, and is in some places half buried (so to 
speak) in the vast mass of debris through which it penetrates. The Dhuns are as 

* The low range which separates the Dhfm and Bhaver, on the high-road to 
KAthm&ndii, consists almost wholly of diluvium f rounded pebbles loosely set inocheroua 
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malarious and as dry as the Bhaver. They are from five to ten (often less, in one 
instance more) miles wide, and twenty to forty long, sloping from either side towards 
their centre, and traversed lengthwise by a small stream which discharges itself 
commonly into one of the great Alpine rivers—thus the llaputi of Chitwan-mari 
falls into the Gandalc, and that of Bijaypur-mari into the Cosi. The direction 
of the Maris or Dhvins is parallel to the ghat line of the snows, and their sub¬ 
stratum is a very deep bed of ddbris, similar to that of the Bhaver, but deeper, and 
similarlyCovered by a rich but superficial coiiting of vegetable mould which, if not 
cultivated, naturally produces a forest of Saul equal to that outside the Sandstone 
range, and then in like manner harbouring elephants, rhinoceroses, wild bulls 
fhihos), wild bufl'aloes, rusas, and other large deer (rucervi), with creeping things 
( pt/lhoihs) as gigantic as the quadrupeds. The height of the Sandstone range 
Captain Herbert estimates at 3,000 feet above the sea, or 2,000 above the plains 
adjacent; and that of the Dhiins (at least the great one), at 2,S00 above the 
sea, and 1 j-'iOO above the plains. These measurements indicate sufficiently the 
heights of the lower region, and it is observable that no elevation .short of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above the sea suffices to rid the atmosphere of the lower Himalaya 
from malaria. Thu.s, the Tarai, the Bhaver and the Dhuns are alike and universally 
cursed by that poisonous atmosphere. And this (by the way) is one among several 
reasons* wliy I have as.signed 4,000 feet of elevation as the southern limit of the 
healthful and temperate mid-region; that above it being arctic or boreal, 
and that below if , fhe tropical region, though it must never be forgotten that 
much of the tropical characters, especially in the course of the seasons, pervades 
the whole breadth (and length likewise) of the Himalaya, whatever be the 
decrement of heat, and also that, from the uncommon depth of the glens in which 
the great rivers run, and which, in the central and even upper region often reduces 
the height of those glens above the sea below the limit just ass^igned for salubrity, 
"'such glens are in both these regions not unfroquontly as malarious as is the whole 
lower rdgion.t 

clay, such as forms the gre,at substratum of the Dhfm and Bhaver. The sandstone 
formation only shews it.self where the rain torrents have worn deep gullie.s, and it 
there appears as white weeping sand, imperfectly indurated into rock. Crude coal, 
sbal<‘, loam, are found in this <iuarter, but no organic fossils, such as abound to the 
westward. 

“By “diluvium" I merely mean what Lyellexjresses by “old afluvium.’’ I advert 
not to the, deluge, but .simply imjdy a(iueous action other than recent, ordinary and extant. 

* That 4,000 f(!ot of elevation form a good demarcation of the tropical and temperate 
regions of the Himalaya, is well dimotci by the fact, that this is the point where snow 
cepscs to fall, as I have ascertained in the Central and Eastern Himalaya by the obser¬ 
vations of thirty years. What I mean is, that snow just reaches that'limit and never 
falls beyond it or below it. It may he otherwise in the Western Himalaya, where 
snow is more abundant at equal elevations. The small or hill siiecies of bamboo, which 
prevail from'4,000 to 10,000 of elevation, mark with wonderful precision the limits 
of the central healthful and normal region of the Himalaya. These most useful species 
(there are several) would doubtless flouiish in Europe. 

+ Thus the valleys of the Great Kaugit and of the Tishta, near and above their 
junction, are not mo^e than 1,000 feet above the sea, at a distance nearly interme¬ 
diate between the plains and the snows, and in the midst of the central region ; and 
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But the above characteristica of the sub-divisiona of the lower Himalayan region, 
how noticeable aoever to the weat of the Miichi, are by no means ao to the east 
of that river, where a skilled eye alone can painfully detect the traces§ of the 
sandstone formation (without which there can bo, of course, no Dhuns,) and 
where the larai, considered as a trough running parallel to the mountains, form 
no marked feature of the country, if indeed in that sense it can be said to exist at 
all. And as, even to the westward, tho Sandstone range, with its contained Jlhiins, 
is by no moans constant, it may be desirable to attempt to characterise iTie lower 
region considered as a whole, without reference to local peculiarities or too rigidly 
defined sub-divisions. Now I conceive that tho lower region owes its distinctive 
character, as a whole, to the vast mass of diluvial detiitus, which was shot from 
tho mountains upon the plains, like gravel from a cai't, at some great geological 
epoch, and which has been, since its deposit, variously and often aliruded both in 
degree and direction, by oceanic, and, in a far less degree, by ordinary Hoods, \\diore 
there was, at the epoch in que.stion, no sandstone range to intercept the downwiird 
spread of the dtibrisj.this debris w’ould necessarily he cari-icd further south, and be 
of loss thickness; where there wan such a barrier, it would be carried less far 
southward and be accumulated in greater thickness, esp('ci;d]y within tho barrier; 
and, in like manner, where no sandstone range existed, but only spurs, sent forth, 
like bent arms, upon the plains from the mountains, the embayed detritus would 
still be deeply pilcchand lofty w'ithin such spurs,* and thinly and unequally .spread 
without them, by reason of tho action of tins spurs on tho currents. Again, where, 
as from Gowhatty to Saddia, there was not room upon tho plains for the free spi'ead 
and deposit of the descending Ilimtilayan detritus, owdng to large rapid rivers and 
to other chains, both parallel and proximate to tho Himalaya, the plnenomeua 
created elsewhere by tho more or los.s unro.stricted spread of the Ilimdlayan detritus 
over the plains would riocessarily be faintly, if at all, traceable. Lastly, if at the 
time of the descent of the ddbris, there existi^d a gyeat dip in tho Oangetic plains 


those valleys are consc(pi<M)tly as malarious as the Tarai. So also the valleys of the 
Sunkusi at Danija and of the Tri.sul below Nayakot, and many others well liiiowu to me. 

§ In my recent exi)editiou in tlie 'J'arai east of the Meehi, with ill'. Hooker, that 
accomplished traveller lirst detected traces of the sandstone formation, with impe,rf<‘ct 
coal, .shale, etc., in a gully below the I’ankabari ISuugalovv, as well as at Lohagarh. The 
sandstone rock barely peeped out at the, bottom of the gully lying ill elo.se proximity with 
the mountains, so tliat nothing could be more ineonspieuons than it was as a feature 
in the ])bysiognon'.y of tlie country. 

* There is a signal exam])le of this on the road to Darjeeling vid Paiikabari, where 
the debris, embayed by a curving s]mr, is accumulated to several hundred feed, and 
where, moreover, there is outside the s]iur a conspicuous siic.ce.ssion of terrace.s, all <Juc 
to oceanic forest, and ch^arly shew'ing that the suli.sidence of the .sea** was by intervals, 
and not at once. Constant observation has caused the people of the Tarai to distin¬ 
guish three principal tiers of terraces, from tlie prevalent growth of trees upon 
each. The highest is the Saul level, the middle the Ivliair level, and the lowest the 
Sissii level; Shorea, Acacia and Dalbergia being abundantly developed on the. three 
levels as above enumerated. 

*> I do not imply by this jihrase any reference to the tlicory that the .sea li.as sunk and , 
not the land risen. 1 think tho latter nimdi the ])refcrablc hypotbeds, but dc.sirc merely 
to infer a cliange in the relative level of the two, and to link iny facts upon the string 
of an intelligible system. 
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from north-west to south-east, the lithologic character, as well as the distribution, 
of the debris, would be materially affected thereby; for the subsiding oceanic cur¬ 
rent would have a set from the former to the latter quarter, and would continue 
to lash the gravel into sand, and here to deposit both in a series of terraces, there 
perhaps utterly to displace both, in the latter quarter lon^ after the former had 
emerged from the waves. Now, that the Himalaya really was, at one time, in 
great part submerged ; that the vast mass of detritus from the Himalaya at pre¬ 
sent spresi over the plains in its vicinity was so spread by the ocean when the 
founts of the deep were broken up; that this huge bed of detritus, every where 
forthcoming, is now found in unequal proportion and distribution and state of 
comminution; as for example, deeper piled within than without the Sandstone 
range and the embaying spurs, and also, more gravelly and abundant to the north¬ 
west, more sandy and scant to the south-east; * and, lastly, that the Gangetic 
plain really now has a gi'eat oblique dipt from the Sutlej at Ruper to the Brahma-r"' 
piitra at Gwalpara, whereby all the Himalayan feeders of the Ganges are in the 
plains so much bent over to the eastward—these are presumptions relative to the 
past, as legitimate as the extant facts suggesting them are incontrovertible; and 
we have but to observe how, at the grand epoch adverted to, the action of gene¬ 
ral causes was necessarily modified by the peculiar features of the scene, as- above 
indicated, in order to come at a just conception of the aspect and character of the 
lower Himalayan region, all along the line of the mountains. Thus the longitudi¬ 
nal trough parallel to the mountains, and exclusively denominated the Tarai by 
Captain Herbert, may to the north-west have been caused by the set of the sub¬ 
siding oceanic currer*. from north-west to south-east; but however caused, it 
exists as a palpable definite creature, only beneath the Thakorain and J£umaun, is 
faintly traceable beneath Ndpal, and is wholly lost beneath Sikim and Bhutan. 
But the great bed of ddbris is everywhere present, and with no other distinctions 
Vhan those pdinted out, whether it be divided intoBhaver and Dhiin, by the Sand¬ 
stone raigo, as is usually the case west of the Mdchi, or be not so divided owing 
to the absence of that range, as is always the fact east of the Mdchi. Again, every 

* Captain Herbert has given statements of its depth to the westward, where there is 
a Sandstone range. To the eastward, where there is none, I found it on the right bank 
of the Tishta, under the mountains, 120 feet ; at fifteen miles lower down, 60 to 70 
feet; at fifteen miles still further off the mountains, 40 to 60 feet. There was here no 
interruption to the free spread of the detritus, and 1 followed one continuous slope and 
level—the main high one. The country exhibited, near the rivers especially, two or 
three other and subordinate levels or torrace.s, some marking the effect at unusual floods 
of extant fluviatile action, but others unmistakeably that of pristine and oceanic forces. 

1 Pleasured heights from the river. I could not test the sub-surface depth of the bed. 

. There wa.s everywhere much more .sand than gravel, and boulders were rare. 

+ Saharunpiir is 1,000 feet above the sea; Miiradahad 600 ; Gorakpiir 400; Dumdanga 
312; Rangpur 200 ; Gw41p4ril 112. My authorities are As. Res. vol. xii., J.A. S. B. 
No. 126, Royle’s Him. Bot., Griffith’s Journals, and ,T. Prinsep in epist. The oblique 
dip to the plains towards the east seems to be increasing, for all the Himalayan rivers 
descending into the plains, as they quit their old channels, do so towards the east only. 

' I would propose, as an interesting subject of research, the formal investigation of this 
fact, grounding on Rennell’s maps and noting the deviations which have occurred since 
he wrote. The Tishta which fell into the Ganges now,falls into the Brahmapiitra. 
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where there is, at that point where this vast bed of gravel and sand thins out, 
constantly moist tract, caused by the percolation of hill-waters through the said 
bod, and their issue beyond it; and that constantly moist tract is the Tarai, 
whether it runs regulai'ly parallel to the line of mountains and be distinctly 
troughed, as to the Westward is the case, or whether there be no such regularity, 
parallelism, or of troughing, as to the Eastward is the case. 

Why that vast mass of porous debris, which every where constitutes the 
appropriated domain of the Saul forest, and that imporous trough outside of it, 
which every where constitutes its drain, sliouhl as far Eastward as the MiSchi, 
be both of them developed parallelly to each other and to the line of the moun¬ 
tains, whilst beyond the Mechi Eastward to Assam {'exclusive) they should exhibit 
little or no such parallellism, but should rather show themselves plainwards, 
like an irregular series of higli salient and h'w resiilicnt angles resting on tho moun¬ 
tains, or like small insulated plateau,* or high undulated plains,! surrounded in 
both the latter cases by low swampy land analogous to the'Tarai, it would require 
-a volume to illustrate in detail. 1 have given a few conspicuous in.stances in the 
foot-notes. For tho rest, it must sudice to observe that siudi are tho general ap¬ 
pearances of the Bhaver and Tarai to the Westward and to tho Eastward; 
and that tho general cait'CS of the ditferencos have been pretty plainly indicated 
above, where the necessary elfects of the sandstone range, of the mountain spurs, 
and of the E;rstoiti dip of the plains upon those oceanic forces, to which all 
phenomena of tho region owe their origin, have been suggested. 

Throughout As.sam, from Gwalpara to Saddia, Major .le^kins assures me there 
is neither Bhaver nor Tarai; and if wo look to the narrowness of that valley 
between the Himalaya and the mighty and impetuous Brahmaputra, and consider 
moreover the turmoil and violence of the oceanic current from the N^.W., when 
its progress was staid by tho locked-up valley of Assam, vv e .shall bo ,at no loss t(j 
conceive how all distinctive marks of Bha\ er and il'arai .should hero cease to be 
traceable.!: 

It will be observed that, in the foreg’one do.scriptions of our Ilim.dlajan rivers, 
I have not adverted (save casually in one instance, in order to correct an error 

* P.irbat Jow.'ir, on the confines of Assam and R.uigpiir, is one of the most remarkahel 
of these sniiiU plateau. It is considerably elevated, (piite insulated, remote from the 
mountains, ami covered with s.iul, which the low level aiouml exhibits no trace of. Par- 
bat Jowar is a fragmentary lelic of the high levcd, or Bhaver, to which the saul tree 
adheres with tmdoviating unifoimity. 

+ Conspicuous instances occur round Diuajpur and north-west and north-east of Sili- 
gori in Kangpur, where are found highly undulated downs, here and theie varied Jiy 
fiat-topped detached hillocks, keeping the level of the loftiest part of the undulated 
surface. Looking into the clear bod of the Ti.sbta, it strmk Dr. Booker and myself at the 
same moment, how perfectly the bed-of the river repre'ented in mini.sture tlie conforma¬ 
tion of these tracts, demonstrating to the eye their inode ol origination under the sea. 

J The climate of that poition of the Eastern llim.'laya, which is screened from the 
south-west monsoon by tlie mountains South of Assam, is less humid than the rest, 
precisely as are the Inner than thi- outer p.irt.s of, the whole ( hain. The fact, that much 
less snow falls at equal heights in the humid E.isteru than in tlie Sry Western Hima¬ 
laya, depends on other causes. Darjeeling has not half as much snow as Simla. 
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as to the true name of the Kali) to their partial Trans-HimAlayan sources. And 
I confess it seems to me, that perspicuity is by no means served by undue insistency 
on that feature of our rivers. Captain Herbert was thus led to travel beyond his 
proper limits with a result by no means favourable; for, it appears to me, that he 
has confounded rather than cleared our conceptions of Central Asia as the Bam-i- 
diinya (dome of the world) by attempting to detach therefrom that most character¬ 
istic part^^f it, the plateau of Tibet, became certain Indian rivers have (in part) 
Tibetan sources 1 My theory of water-sheds does not incline me to venture so 
far into regions too little known, to allow of the satisfactory settlement of the 
question, and the leas so, inasmuch as the rivers I have to speak of would not 
afford so plausible an excuse for so doing, as if I had to treat of the Indus, Sut¬ 
lej,* and Brahmaputra alias Sanpu.f The Arun and the Karnali, though they 
draw much water from Tibet, draw far more from the pente nieridionale” of the 
Himalaya, or the ghat line and all South of it; and this is yet more true of the 
Ganges, the Monas and Tishta, though they also have partial Trans-Himalayan 
sources. To those sources of the several Himalayan (so I must call them) 
rivers above treated of, I will now summarily advert:— 

The Mdnas .—It is by much the largest river of Bhiitdn, which state is almost 
wholly drained by it. It has (it is said) two Tibetan sources, one from Lake 
Yamdotsd vel Paltd vel Yarbroyum, which is a real lake, and not an island sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of water as commonly alleged—the other, from considerably 
to the West of Paltd. These feeders I take to be identical with Klaproth’s 
Mon-tchu and Nai-tc^'u vel Labnak-tchu, strangely though he has dislocated them. 

The Tishta is also a fine river, draining the whole of Sikim, save the tracts 
verging on the plains. The Tishta has one Tibetan source, also, from a lake, 
viz., that of Chdlamii. To speak more precisely, there are several lakelets so 
.named, and< they lie close under the N. W. shoulder of Powhanry, some thirty 
miles W,. and forty S. of Tuiner’s lakes. 

The Arun is the largest of all the Him&layan rivers, with abundant Cis- 
llimalayan and three Trans-IIimalayan feeders. One, the Western, rises from 

* Recte Salhj vel Satrudra. 

+ Dr. GutzlalF, once read a paper before the Geographical Society of London, and 
reverted to Klaproth’s notion, that the Sanpu is not the Brihmapdtra. But Mr. Gutz- 
laff overlooked J. Prinsep’s important, and 1 think decisive argument on the other side, 
viz., that the Brahmapdtra discharges three times more water than the Ganges, which it 
could not do if it arose on the north-east confines of Assam, notwithstanding the large 
quantity of water contributed by the Monas. Y.'irh or Yerh (Erd) is the proper name 
of the river we call Sanpd, which latter appellation is a corruption of the word Tsang- 
pd,* referring either to the principal province (T.sang) watered by the Y4ru, or to the 
junction therewith, at Digarchi, of another river called the Tsang, which flows into 
the Yarn from ihe Nycnclihen chain or Northern boundaiy of Southern Tibet. Erft 
vel Aru is' the proper spelling. But words beginning with the vowels i and d, take 
initial y in speech. 1 take tliis occasion to observe, in reference to the Ykmdo lake 
above mentioned, that it is not, as commonly described and delineated in our majis, of a 
round shape, but greatly elongated and very narrow. It is stated to mo on good autho 
rity to be eighteen days' journey long (say 180 miles), and so narrow in parts as to be 
bridged. It is deeply frozen in winter, so as to be safely crossed on the ice, whereas 
the Erii river is not so, owing to the great force of its current — a circumstance proving 
the rapid declivity of the country watered by this gi-eat river. 

*[T^ng po means simply ‘river,’and should not be called Sanpu but Tsang po.—J.S. ] 
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the pente septembrionah ” of the Himalaya,in the district of Tingri or P6khu; another, 
the Northern, from a place called Durr6; and a third, the Eastera, from the undu¬ 
lated terraced and broken tract lying N. and a little W. of Cholamu and S. of Kam- 
bala, or the great range which bounds the valley of the Yard* on the S. from W. of 
Digarchi to E, of Lhasa. 

The Karndli is much larger than the Alpine Ganges, and nearly equal to the 
Arun, perhaps quite so. It drains by its feeders the whole Himalaya hatween the 
Nanda-ddvi and Dhoula-giri peaks, and has itself one considerable Tibetan 
source deduced either from the north face of Himachal near Momonangli, or from 
the east face of that crescented sweep, whereby Giingri nears Himachal, and whence 
the Karnali flows eastward to the Taklakhar pass. 

The Ganges also has of late been di.sto\ ered to have one Tibetan feeder, viz., 
the Jahuavi, which after traversing a good deal of broken country in Gnari, 
between the Sutlej and the Himalaya, passes that chain at the Nilang Ghdttojoin 
the Bhagarathi.l 

I will conclude this paper with the following amended comparative table of 
Andean and Himalayan peaks, Baron Humboldt having apprised me tliat Pent- 
laud’s measurements, os formerly given by me, have been proved to be quite 
erroneous, and Colonel Waugh having recently fixed Kangchan and Ohumalhari 
with unrivalled precision and accuracy;— 


Chief peaks of Andes. 

Feet. 

Chief peaks of Ilimal.iya. 

Feet. 

Aconcagua. 

23,000 

Jamnoutri. 

. 2o,0G9 

Chimbarazo. 

21,424 

Nanda-ddvi.. ♦.. 

.25,598 

Sorato . 

21,280 

Dhoula-giri . .. , 

, 27,600 

Illimani. 

21,149 

Gosain-than ... . 
Devadhunga. .. . 

24,700 

29,002 

• Descabasado . 

21,100 

Kangchan. 

28,17<6 

De-nya-cassada .... 

19,570§ 

ChuuBilhari ... 

.23,929 


N.B .—Ddvadhunga vel Bhafravthan vel Nyanam, half way between Gosain-than 
and Kangchan,is 29,002, ft. determined in 1850. Kang-chan, ‘abounding in snow.' 
Chumalhari, ‘ holy mountain of Chuma.’ These are Tibetan words; the other 
names are Sanskritic, but set down in the Prakritic mode, e.g., Jamnavatari equal 
to Jamnoutri, etc. 

Postscript. —That sensible and agreeiSble writer. Major Madden, in a letter 
(May 1840) to Dr. Hooker, notices “ the disgraceful state of our maps of the 

*The valley of the YAiu is about sixty linear mile.s from the Sikim Himalaya (Li¬ 
chen and Doiikia pa.sses); but the intermediate country, called Danisen, is so rugged, 
that it is ten stages for loaded ytiks from the one tenninus to the other. Dampen is 
stated to be one of the most rugged and barren tracts in the whole of XJtsing or Cen¬ 
tral Tibet, a howling wilderness.— JlooUr. 

Moorcroft's Travels,J. A. S. B. No. 126, and I.J.S. Nos. 17-18, 

§ Humboldt, in his Aspects of Nature, has given some further corrections of those 
heights. There are three peaks superior to Chimbarazo, but inferior to Aconcagua. 
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Himalaya, -which insert ridges whore none exist, and omit them where they 
do exist; and moreover, in regard to all names, show an utter ignorance of the 
meaning of Indian words.” It is the express object of the above essay to contri¬ 
bute towards the removal of the weightier of those blemishes of our maps, 
without neglecting the lesser, by exhibiting, in their true and causal connexion, the 
great elevations and the river basins of the Himalaya. Major Madden supposes 
that the tprm Hyiindds, which he applies to Tibet, points to that region as the 
pristine abode of the Huns. But this is a mistake. Ilyun-diSs is a term unknown 
to the language of Tibet. It is the equivalent in the Khas or I’arbatia lan¬ 
guage* for the San.skrit Ilirayadfe, or land of snow. Its co-relative term in the 
Parbatia tongue is Khas-dds, or land of the lihas. The Khas race were till 
lately (ISKi) dominant from the Satluj to the Tishta; they are so still from the 
Kali to the Mechi. lienee the general prevalence of geographic terms derived 
from their language. By llyun-dds the Parbatias mean all the tracts covered 
ordinarily with snow on both sides of the crest or spine of Hemachal, or the ghat 
line; and by Khas-diJs, all the unsuowed regions south of the former, as far as 
the Sandstone range. 

The Brahmans and those who use Sanskrit call the llyiin-dtSs, Bhutant or 
appendage of Bhdt, and hence our maps exhibit a Bhutant in what Traill deno¬ 
minates (A. It. Yol. 1(1) the Bhote perganahs of Kiimaun. But Bhutant is not 
restricted by the Br.ahmans to such perganahs in Kiimaun mtrely, far les.s to any 
one spot within them. It includes all the districts similarly situated along the 
entire line of the llin'illaya. Wc might create confusion however by reclining 
to his extended meaning of the word, since it has long been restricted by us 
to the Ddb Rajah’s territory, or Bhutan (racte Bhutant). Moorcroft’s Giannak 
in Western Tibet is the nc plus ultra of abuse of words. Far to the east , some 
•Bhdiia must have told him, lie the Gyannak or Chinese, and thereupon he in- 
eontinc]i>tly gives this term a.'f’a name of place. 

The Tibetans call their neighbours by the generic name Gya, to which they add 
distinctive alllxes, as Oya-nak, black Gyas, alias Chinese; Gya-ver, yellow Gyas, 
alias Rus.sians; and Gya-gar, whitef Gyas, alias Hindus. With reference to the 
Huns, if I were in .search of them in Tibet, 1 should look for tliem among the Hor of 
th.at country, ns I would for the Scythians among the 86g vel Sole. Sogdiana 
or Sdgland wa.s, I conceive, the original Zakoia, the first known hi.storic seat of 
the Indian Sakas and Tibetan Sog vel Sdk. Horsdk, as one term, means Nomade, 
ip Tibetan such being still the condition of those two tribes in Tibet. 

* For a sample of this tongue, which has a primitive base, but overlaid by Pracrit, 
seed. A. S. li. No. 191, dime 1848. 

I Observe that these epithets do not refer to the colour of men, but only to that 
of their dress ; the (Tiinese are, fond of black clothes and the Indian.s universally 
almost wear white ones. The like i.s jirobably equally true of similar designations of 
Turanian tribes in various other parts of the vast Tartaric area {e.g. Red Karens), 
though Ethnic theories have been spun out of the other interpretation of these dis¬ 
tinctive terms. 
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2. ON THE ABOHIGINES OF THE HIMALAYA. 

The following paper was written in 1847. It was then presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, as a summary view of the affinities of these tribes deduced 
from a tolerably copious comparison of their languages or dialects. 

Accordingly, I submitted a comparative vocabulary of twelve of the dialects found 
in the Central* sub-Himalayas, inclusive; for comparison’s sake, of the written as 
well as spoken language of Tibet, it being of much importance to give this lan¬ 
guage in both forms; first, because it is employed in the former slate with many 
unutterod letters, and second, because all the dialects or tongues with which it is 
to be compared exist only (with two exceptions§) in the latter or unwritten and 
primitive state. 

With regard to the English vocables selected, I have adopted those of Mr. Brown, 
in order to facilitate comparisons with the Indo-Chinese tongues, as exemplified by 
him; but, to his nouns substantive, I have added some pronouns, numerals, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and adjectives, under the impression that 
nothing short of such a sample of each of the parts of speech could at all suffice 
for the attainment of the end in view. Geographically or topically, I have confined 
myself to the East of the river Kali or Ghagra, as well because the dialects pre¬ 
vailing to the Westward of that river are for the most pgrt extremely mixed, 
and indeed almost merged in the ordinary tongues of the plains of Hindiisthan, 
as also because I have no immediate access to the people of the West. The case 
is very different in the Eastern sub-Himalayas, where I was domiciled, and where, 
as will be seen, the Indian Prakrits have hardly been able to make a single cogni¬ 
zable impression upon any of the numerous vernaoMlars of the people, yith the 
sole exception of the Khas or Parbattia Bhasha, which, as being a mongrel tongue 
I have omit ted. I have likewise, for the present, omitted some interesting tongues 
of a genuinely aboriginal character, which are spoken East of the Kali,' either by 
certain forest tribes existing in scanty numbers, nearly in a state of nature, such as 
the Chepang and Kusunda, or by certain other peculiar and broken tribes, such 
as the Ilayu, the Kuswar, the Botia, the Ddnwar, Durrd or Dahri, Bhramu, Tharu, 
and Boksa, who cultivate those low valleys from which malaria drives the ordinary 

*I formerly spoke of the Himfdaya, as divided lengthwise (north-west to south¬ 
east) into Western and Eastern. 1 now regard it as divided into We.stern (Indus 
to Kali), Cential (Kali to Tishta), and Eastern (Tishta to Briihmakund) portions. The 
present paj.or treats of the Central Himalaya. Breadthwise the chain is regarded as divi¬ 
ded into the Northern, Middle, and Southern regions, the word region being always 
added to contra-distinguish the latter demarcation. Himalaya properly speaking is the 
perpetually snowed part of the chain. I used to contra-distinguish the lower part or 
southern slope by the term sub-Himalayas. But objections haviiig been raised, I now 
acquiesce in the term Himalaya as aj.plied to the whole. 

§ The exceptions are the Newari and Lepsha, which form the topic of my second essay. 

EE 
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population, or, lastly, by several races of helotic craftsmen* * * § whose habitat is g’eneral. 
That ordinary population, exclusive of the now dominant Khas or Parbattias Pro- 
per,t above alluded to, consists, between the K&li and the Dhansri, in Ni5pal, 
Sikim, and Bhutan of; 1st. Cis-Himalayan Bhotias vel Tibetans, called Kongbo, 
Sfdna or K&th Bhotia, Palu S4n,t Sdrpa or Shaapa etc.; 2nd. Sunwar; 3rd. 
Gurung, 4th. Magar; 6th. Murmi; 6th. N4war; 7th. KirSnti; 8th. Limbu vel 
Yakthiimba; 9th. Lepcha or Deiinjong-maro; 10th. Bhutanese or Lhdpa vel 
Dukpa.II *' 

I have enumerated the races as they occur, in tolerably regular series, from 
west to east, in given and definite locations of old standing: but the first named 
are found pretty generally diffused throughout the whole extent, west and east, of 
my limits, though confined therein to the juxto-nivean tracts or Cachiir region; 
whilst the participation of the Gurungs and Magars, or military tribes, in the 
recent political successes of the now dominant Kh&s, has spread them also, as 
peaceful settlers, in no scanty numbers, easterly and westerly, from the Kali to the 
M^chi. The rest of the tribes have a more restricted fatherland or janam hhumi, 
and indeed the locale of the Magars and Gurungs, not a century back, or before 
the conquests of the House of Gorkha, was similarly circumscribed; for the 
proper habitat of these two tribes is to the west of the great valley, which tract 
again, (the valley), and its whole vicinity, is the region of the Miirmis and N4- 
wars ; whilst the districts east of the gi-eat valley, as far as Sikim, are the abode 
of the Kirftntis and Limbus, as Sikim is that of the Lepshas* and D(5va Dharma 
or Bhutan that of the Lhopas or Diikpas, usually styled Bhutanese by us. These 
constitute, together with the Sunwars, who again are mostly found west of the 
gi'eat valley and north of the Magars' and Gurungs, near and among the cis-nivean 
Bhotias,§ the principal alpine tribes of the sub-Himdlayas between that western 
point (the Kali) where the aboriginal tongues are merged in the Prakrits and that 
oastomlimit‘(the Dhansri) whore they begin to pass into so-called monosyllabic- 
tonguedcacesof presumed Ind6-Chinese origin.^ The sub-Himalayan races I have 
just enumerated inhabit all the central and temperate parts of these mountains, the 
juxta-uivoan or northernmost tracts being left to, the Rongbo vel S4rpa vel Palu 

* See p. 14, part ii. of this volume, supra, and note. 

+ I’arbattia means ‘ Highlander,’ but this general sense of the word is restricted by 
invariable, usage to the Klias. 

J The Nciwirs of N4pal Proper call the ois-nivean Bhotias, Palu Sen, and the trans- 
nivean, Thi Sen. The Chinese call the Mongolian Tartars, Tha Tha, 

II Llidpa is a territorial designation, Dhki)a a religious, that is, the country is called 
Lhb, and the sect of Lamaism prevailing in it, Diik. Klaproth’s Lokabadja, and Rit¬ 
ter’s laikba. are both equivalent to Bhutan vel Lho. The postfix ha means ‘ of, or be¬ 
longing to,^ so that Lokba, recte Lhopa, is ‘a Bhutanese man or native of Lho.’ 

§ Bhdtia is tha Sanskrit, and Tibetan the Persian, name, for the people who call 
themselves Bodpa, or Bod, a corruption possibly of the Sanskrit word Bhdt. 

More recent researches induce me to demur entirely to a trenchantly demarked mono¬ 
syllabic class of tongues, and to adopt the opinion that India (Dravirian) and the 
countries around it on the north aud north-east were peopled by successive incur¬ 
sions of affiliated trfoes of Northmen, among whom I see no sufficient reason to segre- 
gat<! from the rest, as is commonly done, the Bodpas of Tibet, the Eastern Himilayans, 
nor even the proximate Indo-Chinese or people of Western Indo-China. 
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8Sn, and the southernmost parts, as well as the low valleys of the interior and Cen¬ 
tral region, being abandoned to the Kuswnrs, Dfinwars, Durr^s, and other malaria- 
defying tribes, which, for the present, I do not purpose to notice. The people 
under review therefore may be said to occupy a highly healthful climate, but one 
of exact temperatures as various as the several elevations (four to ten thousand 
feet) of the ever-varied surface; and which, though nowhere troubled with exces¬ 
sive heat,§ is so by excessive moisture, and by the rank vegetation that moisture 
geneiates, with the aid of a deep fat soil, save in the Cachar or juxta-#ivean re¬ 
gion, where the lower temperature and poorer scantier soil serve somewhat to break 
the prodigious transition from the thrice luxuriant sub-Himalayas to the thrice 
arid plains of Tibet. 

That the sub-Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, and are all of northern 
origin, are facts long ago indicated by mo,* and which seem to result with suffi¬ 
cient evidence from the comparative vocabularies now furnished. Hut to it lingual 
evidence in a more ample form will however in due time be added, as well as 
the evidence deducible from the physical attributes, and from the creeds, customs 
and legends of those races. It must suffice at present to observe that the legends of 
the dominant races indicate a transit of the Himalaya from thirty-five to forty-five 
generations back—say 1,000 to 1,300 years, and that I prefer the remoter period 
because the transit was certainly made before the Tibetans had adopted from India 
the religion and literature of Buddhism, in the seventh and eighth centuries of 
our era. This fact»is as clearly impressed upon the crude dialects and cruder 
religious tenets) of the sub-Himalayans as their northern origin is upon their 
peculiar forms and features, provided these points be inve|tigated with the re¬ 
quisite care ; for superficial attention is apt to rest solely upon the Lamaism re¬ 
cently as imperfectly imported among them, and upon the merely exceptional traits 
bf their mixed and varying physiognomy. That physiognomy exhibits, no doubt, 
generally and normally, the Scythic or Mongolian type (Blumenbach) of human 
kind, but the type is often much softened and modified, and oven frequently passes. 
into a near approach to the full Caucasian dignity of head and face, in the same 
perplexing manner that has been noticed in regard to the other branches of the 
Allophylian tree,§ though among the Cis- or Trans-IIimalayans there is never 
seen any greater advance towards the Teutonic blond complexion than such as 
consists in occasional ruddy moustaches and grey eyes among the men, and a good 

§ In the great valley of Nepal, which has a veiy central position aud a mean ele¬ 
vation of 4,500 ft., the maximum of Fahr. in the shade is 80". 

* Illustrations of the Languages &c. of Nep51 and Tibet, and Res. A.S.B, Vol. XYI. 
1827. . ■ * 

+ Of these religious tenets, the full description given in my work on the Kdcch.Bodo, 
and Dhimil, ni.ay be accepted as generally applicable. The Bonpa faith of Tibet (the 
old creed of that country) and the Shamanism of Siberia are both more or leas cultiva¬ 
ted types of the primitive creed, subsequently largely adopted into Brilhmanism and 
Buddhism. The exorcist of the Murmi or Tamar tribe is still called Bonpa, aud every 
tribe’s chief priestly agent is an exorcist, variously named. 

§ See Prichard, Vol. IV. pp. 323, 344, 356, and Humboldt’s. Asia Centrale 2.62 
and 133. Who could suppose the following description refered to a Scythic race ?— 
‘Gcits alho colwe est at<iue pXtXchritudine et forma insigne. ” 
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deal of occasional Lloom upon the cheeks of the children and women. A pure 
white skin is unknown, and the tint is not much less decided than in the high caste 
Hindus; hut aU are of this pale brown or isaheUine hue in Tibet and the sub-HimA- 
layas, whilst the many in the plains of India are much darker. The broken or 
depressed tribes above alluded to pMsed the Himalaya at various periods, but all 
long antecedent to the immigi'ation of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least 
whisper of tradition; and the lingual and physical traits of these broken tribes, 
as might be expected, constitute several links of connexion between the Altaic 
tribes on the north and the Dravirian on the south. The general description of the 
Ilimalayans, both of earlier and later immigration is as follows :—head and face 
very broad, usually widest between the cheek-bones, sometimes as wide between 
the angles of the jaws; forehead broad, but often narrowing upwards; chin defec¬ 
tive ; mouth large and salient, but the teeth vertical and the lips not tumid ; gums, 
especially tho upper, thickened remarkably; eyes wide apart, flush with the cheek, 
and more or less obliquely set in the head ; nose pyramidal, sufficiently long and 
elevated, save at the base, where it is depressed so as often to let the eyes run to¬ 
gether, coarsely formed and thick, especially towards the end, and furnished with 
large round nostrils; hair of head copious and straight; of the face and body 
deficient; stature rather low, but muscular and strong. Character phlegmatic, 
and slow in intellect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful and tractable, though 
somewhat impatient of continuous toil. Polyandry yet exists, partially, but is fal¬ 
ling out of use. Female chastity is little heeded before marriage, and drunken¬ 
ness and dirtiness are much more frequent than in tho plains. . Crime is much 
rarer, however, and tnith more regarded, and the character on the whole amiable. 
The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, and the creed may be 
best described by negatives. Indiff'erency is the only, but heretofore elFective ob¬ 
stacle to indoctrination by Brdhmanical, Buddhist, or Christian teachers, so that 
J;he Scottish phrase “ we cannot be fashed ” seems best to describe the prevalent 
feeling of the Ilimalayans on this, as on many other matters. The whole popu¬ 
lation is intensely tribual, some races still bound together by a common appellation, 
as tho Kirantis for example, being nevertheless divided into several septs, dis- 
tinguised from each other by strongly marked dialects, non-intermarriage, and dif¬ 
ferences of customs, whilst tho tribes which bear distinct names ai-e still more pal¬ 
pably separated in those respects. But the barrier of caste, in the true sense, is 
unknown, and on the other hand there exists not in any tribe, race or nation, 
any notion of a common human progenitor, or eponymous deity.* The general 
stktus of all the tribes and races is that of nomadic cultivators. “ ArvH in annos 
mutant et snperest ager ” is as true now of the Himalayans as it was of our an¬ 
cestors when they burst the barriers of the Roman Empire. A few tribes, 
such as the N^war, have long become stationary cultivators; and the Gurungs 
are still, for the most part, pastoral. There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, 

’The instance of the Gorkhalis, who undoubtedly derive their appellation from 
the derai-God Gdrakh (Goraksha) N4th, isonly a seeming exception, recent and borrowed. 
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proper to these tribes, stranger and helot races, located among them for ages un¬ 
told, being their smiths, carpenters, curriers, potters, &c., and the women of 
each tribe being its domestic weavers. The Ndwdrs alone have a literature, and 
that wholly exotic; and they alone have made any attempts at the fine arts, in 
which they have followed chiefly Chinese, but also Indian, models. 

Before concluding this notice of the Alpine Indian aborigines, it may be as well 
to define summarily the limits and physical characters of their original and 
adopted abodes, or Tibet and the Sub-IIimdlayas. Tibet is a truncated triangular 
plateau, stretching obliquely from south-east to north-west, between 28" and 36" 
of north latitude and 72" and 102" of east longitude. It is cold and dry in the 
extreme, owing to its enormous elevation, averaging 12,000 feet above the sea, to 
the still vaster height of those snowy banders which surround it on every side, and 
which on the south reach 29,000 feet, to an uncommon absence of rain and cloud, 
to the extreme rarification of its atmosphei-e, to its saline and sandy soil, and 
as a consequence of all these and a reciprocating cause too, to the excessive scanti¬ 
ness of its vegetation. It is bounded on the south by the Ilemachal, on the north 
by the Kuenlun, on the west by the Beliir, and on the east by the Yunling— 
all for the most part perpetually snowclad, and of which the veiy passes on 
the south average 16,000 to 17,000 feet of elevation. Tibet is, for the most part, 
a plain and a single plain, but one extremely cut up by ravines, varied much by 
low bare hills, a»(^ partially divided in its length by several parallel ranges ap¬ 
proaching the elevation of its barriers, and between the third and fourth of 
which ranges stand its capitals of Lh&a and Digarchi.* These capitals are 
both in the central province of the Utsang, all west of whi%h, to the Beliir, com¬ 
poses the province of N&ri, and all east of it, to Sifan, the province of Kham, pro¬ 
vinces extending respectively to Bukharia and to China. Tibet, however arid, 
is nowhere a desert,§ and however secluded, is on every side accessible; and hence 
it has formed in all ages the great overland route of trade, and may even be calle^ 
the grand ethnic, as well as commercial, highway of mankind; its cenfral posi¬ 
tion between China, India, and Great Bukharia having really rendered it such 
for ages, before and since the historic tera, despite its snowy girdle and its bleak 
aridity. Hence we learn the supreme importance of Tibet in every ethnological 
regai-d. Its maximum length is about 1,800 miles, and maximum breadth about 
480 miles; the long sides of the triangle are towards India and Little Bukharia ; 
the short one, towards Chins; the truncated apex towai-ds Great Bukharia, 
where the Beliir, within the limits of Tibet, has an extent of only one degree, or 
from 36" to 36“ N. lat.; whereas the base towards China, along the line of the Yin- 
ling, reaches through 8" or from 28" to 36" N. lat. Just beyond the latter point, 
in the north-east comer of Kh&m, is Siling or Tangut, the converging point of 
all the overland routes, and which I should prefer to include ethnologically within 

* De Koros from native written authority a.'pud J. A. S. B. 

S In the next plateau of High Asia, or that of Little Bukharia, the vast desert of Go¬ 
bi or Gobi, which occupies the whole eastern half of that plateau, has ever formed, 
and still does, a most formidable obstruction to transit aud traffic. 

kbI 
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'Hbet, but for the high authority of Klaproth, who insists that we have hei'e a dis¬ 
tinct* language and race, though certainly no such separating line in physical geo- 
graphy,!! Siling or Tangut being open to the plateau of Tibet as well as to those of 
Little Bukharia and Songaria though demarked from China both on the north and 
east by the H’i-lian and Peling respectively. 

South of the whole of Tibet, as above defined, lie the Sub-Him&layas, stretching 
from Qilgit to Brahmakiind, with an average breadth of ninety miles, divided cli¬ 
matically into three pretty equal transversal regions, or the northern, the central, 
and the southern, the first of which commences at the ghat line of Hemfichal, and 
the last ends at the plains of Hindostan; the third lying between them, with 
the great valley of N4pal in its centre. That valley is of a lozenge shape, about 
sixteen miles in extreme length and breadth, cultivated highly throughout, 
and from 4,200 to 4,700 feet above the sea. The only other valley in the whole 
eastern haK of the Sub-Him&layas is that of Jumla, which is smaller and higher, 
yielding barley (Hordeum celeste,) as the great valley, rice. To the west is 
the large but single vale of Cashmere and the Dims, both too well known to re¬ 
quire further remark. The sub-Him&layas form a confused congeries of enor¬ 
mous mountains, the ranges of which cross each other in every direction, but 
still have a tendency to diverge like ribs from the spine of the snows, or a 
south-east and north-west diagonal, between 28“ and 35“. These mountains are 
exceedingly precipitous and have only narrow glens dividing.iheir ridges, which 
are reniarkable for continuity or the absence of chasm and rupture and, also for 
the deep bed of earth everywhere covering the rock and sustaining a matchless 
luxuriance of tree and herb vegetation, which is elicited in such profusion by in¬ 
numerable springs, rills, and rivers, and by the prevalence throughout all three re¬ 
gions of the tropical rains in all their steadiness and intensity. There are three 
or four small lakes in Eumaun situated near each other, and three or four more 
^ Pokrd similarly juxtaposed.. But in general the absence of lakq^ (as of level 
dry tracfs) is a remarkable feature of the Sub-Himalayas at present, for anciently 
the great valleys of Cashmere and N4p61, with several others of inferior size, 
were in a lacustrine state. The great rivers descend from the snows in nume¬ 
rous feeders, which approach gi-adually and unite near the verge of the plains, 
thus forming a succession of deltic basins, divided by the great snowy peaks as 
water-sheds, thus:— 

Basins. Peaks. 

1. Alpine Gangetic basin. Nanda-ddvi. 

'• 2. „ Kdrnalic basin. Dhavalagiri. 

3. „ Oandacean basin. Gosain-than. 

4. „ C6sian basin. Kfingch&njunga. 

6. „ Tishtan basin. Chumalhari. 

6. „ basin of the Monas. The Gemini, two unnamed peaks. 

* suing or Tangut is in Sdk-yul or the country of the Moi^ol tribe. 

II It must be admitted, however, that the Payam Khar of fiaproth seems to divide 
Khim from Tangut. Klaproth cites Chinese geographers. 

*See the article on “Geography of the HimAlaya.'’ 
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In the two first of these five regions, all of which are plainly indicated by the 
distribution of the waters, the people are mongrel and mixed, save in the north¬ 
west parts, where the Palu 84b or cis-nivean Bhdtifis, the Garhw&lis, and the in¬ 
habitants of Kanaver and Hangi-ang are of Tibetan stock. The third, or Gan- 
dacean basin (Sapt Gandaki in native topography, from the seven chief feeders,) 
is the seat of the Sxmw&rs, Qdrungs, and the Magars. The fourth, or Cbsian ba¬ 
sin, (Sapt Cousika in native topography, after the seven chief feeders,) i^the abode 
of the Kirantis and Limbus. The fifth or Tishtan basin, again, is the father- 
land of the Deunjongmaro, and the sixth that of the Pru or Lhopa, that is,! 
Ijepshas and Bhutanese, respectively. And, lastly, the high and level space—(a 
system of valleys around the great one, which is nearly 6,000 ft. above the sea)— 
between the basins of the Gandak and Cost is the seat of the N^wara and Murmi's. 
But observe that the terms level space and system of valleys, applied to this last 
tract, are merely relative, though as such significant, nor meant to be contra¬ 
dictory of what has been above remarked, more generally, as to the whole Sub- 
Himalayas. And here I should add that the best representation of the Himalayas 
and Sub-Himalayas is by a comparison with the skeleton of the human frame,*• in 
which the former are analogous to the spine and the latter to the ribs. The 
Sub-Himalayas therefore are transverse rather than parallel ridges, as above 
stated, or, at all events, their main ridges diverge more or less rectangularly from 
the ghat line, so a,4 to unitise the several great streams, but still with an irregularity 
which close observance of the aqueous system can alone reveal. The ruggedness 
of the surface, by preventing all inter-communication of e^free kind, has multi¬ 
plied dialects: the rank pasture, by its ill effect on herds and flocks, has turned 
the people’s attention more exclusively than in Tibet to agriculture, though 
even in Tibet the people are mostly non-nomadic,* heat and moisture, such as Ti¬ 
bet is utterly void of, have relaxed the tone of the muscles and deepened the hue 
of the skin, making the people grain-eaters and grc^svers rather than carnivorous 
tenders of flocks. Thus the Cis-Himalayans are smaller, less muscular, and less 
fair than the Trans-Himalayans; but the differences are by no means so marked 
as might have been expected; and though there are noticeable shades of distinc¬ 
tion in this respect between the several tribes of the Cis-Himalayans according 
to their special aflinities, as well as between most of them and the North-men, 
according to their earlier or later immigration, yet if they all be (as surely they 

§Ptu is the Lepsha name of the Bhutanese, whom the Hindu Shastras designate 
Plava, and themselves, Lhopd. 

•^Professor Miiller (apud Bunsen’s Philosophy of Language), grounding on my 
Essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya, has likened the whole to the hu¬ 
man hand with the fingers pointing towards India. The gh4t line with its meat 
peaks is assimilated to the knuckles, the dips between being the passes ; and the 
three transverse Sub-Himilayan regions, extending from the ghits to the plains, 
are likened to the three joints of the fingers. 

* Within the limits of Tibet are found abundance of nomades of Mongol and Turkidi 
race, called respectively Sdkno and Hdr by the Tibetans, who thmnselves seem much 
mixed with the latter race, which has long exercised a paramount influence -in Horth 
Tibet; witness the facts that all its hill ranges are lagrfM. and all its lakes rutfs, botli 
Tfirki words. 
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are) of the same Turaaian origin, it must be allowed that very striking differences 
of climate and of habits, operating through very many generations, produce 
no obliterative effects upon the essential and distinctive signs of race. But this is, 
in part, speculation, and I will terminate it by remarking that, for the reasons 
above given, my investigations have been limited to that portion of the Sub- 
Himalayas which lies between the Kali and the Dhansri, or say 80^“ to 92^" of 
East longitude and 26^" to 30^“ of North latitude. 
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.‘I. ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE MILITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL. 

(Read hc/ore the Bengal Asiatic Society, 9th January, 1833J 

The great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of these mountains, east of the 
river Kali, or in Kepdl, is Turanian. The fact is inscribed, in characters so plain, 
upon their faces, forms, and languages, that wo may well dispense with the super¬ 
fluous and vain attempt to trace it historically in the meagre chronicles of 
barbarians. 

But from the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Mmsulmdn conquest 
and bigotry continued to sweep multitudes of the lirahmans of the plains from 
llindmldn into the proximate hills, which now compose the western territories of 
the kingdom of Nepal. There the Brahmans soon located themselves. They 
found the natives illiterate, and without faith, but fierce and proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hinduism, and so to confirm the 
fleeting influence derived from thoiiTearning and politeness. They saw that the 
barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but spirits not apt 
to stoop to degradation, .and they acted accordingly. To the earliest and most 
distinguished of their converts they communicated, in defiance of the creed they 
taught, the lofty rank and honors of the Kshatriya order. But the Brahtmn.s had 
sensual passions to gratify, as well as ambition. They found the native females— 
even the most disting-uished—nothing hiath, but still of a temper, like that of 
the males, prompt to repel indignities. Tliese females would indeed welcome 
the polished Bredtmans to their embraces, but theif oflspring must not be stigma¬ 
tised as the infamous progeny of a Brdhnum and a MUchha —must, on the con¬ 
trary, be raised to eminence in the new order of things proposed to be introduced 
by their fathers. To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defi¬ 
ance of their creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism; and 
from these two roots, mainly, sprung the now numerous, predominant, and exten¬ 
sively ramified, tribe of the Khas —originally the name of a small clan of 
creedless barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatriya, or military order of 
the kingdom of Ndpal. The offspring of original Khas females and of Brahmans, 
with the honors and rank of the second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic 
titles of the first order; and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of 
so many stirpes of the military tribes of Nepdl is to be sought in the nomenclature 
of the sacred order. It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty 
spirit of the Parbattias, that, in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism 
in Nfpdl, and of the various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to procure 
the abolition of a custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties now 
profess, the Khas still insist that the fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the 
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question) between their females and males of the sacred order shall be ranked 
as Kshcetnyas, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title. 

The original Khas, thus favoured by it, became soon and entirely devoted to 
the Brahmanical system.* The progress of Isldm below daily poured fresh refu¬ 
gees among them. 

They availed themselves of the superior knowledge of the strangers to subdue 
the neighbouring tribes of aborigines, were successful beyond their hopes, and, 
in such a career continued for ages, gradually merged the greater part of their own 
habits, ideas, and language (but not physiognomy) in those of the JUndiU. 

The Khas language became a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not many 
palpable traces (except to curious eyes) of primitive barbarism. 

An authentic anecdote told me at Kathmandu confirms the origin above as¬ 
signed to the modern Khas tribe of Ndpal. In the reign of Bam Sah of Gdrkha, 
an ancestor of the present dynasty of Ndpal, an ambassador was sent from the 
llurbar of Gdrkha to' that of Mdwar, to exhibit the Gdrkh&li Rajah’s pedigree and 
to claim recognition of alleged kindred. The head of the renowned Sesodians, 
somewhat staggered with the pedigree, seemed inclined to admit the relationship, 
when it was suggested to him to question the ambassador about his own caste as 
a sort of test for the orthodoxy or otherwise of the notions of caste entertained 
in the far distant, and, as had always at Obitor or Udaypur been supposed, bar¬ 
barous Himalaya. The ambassador, a Khas, who had announced himself as 
belonging to the martial tribe, or Kshatriya, thus pressed, was now obliged to 
admit that ho was nevertheless a Pandi5, which being the indubitable cognomen 
of a tribe of the sacred order of Hinduism, his mission was courteously dismissed 
without further enquiry. 

The Ekthdriahs are the descendants more or less pure of Rdjpdts and other 
' Kshatriyas of the plains, who_ sought refuge in these mountains from the Mos¬ 
lem, or merely military service as adventurers. With fewer aims of policy, and 
readier means in their bright swords of requiting the protection afforded them, 
than had the Brahmans, they had less motive to mix their proud blood with that 
of the vile aborigines than the Brahmans felt the impulse of, and they did mix it 
leas. Hence, to this hour, they claim a vague supeiiority over the Khas, not¬ 
withstanding that the pressure of the great tide of events around them has, long 
since, confounded the two races in aU essentials. Those among the Kshatriyas of 
the plains, who were more lax, and allied themselves with the Khas females in 
ebneubinage, were permitted to give to their children, so begotten, the patronymic 
title only, not the rank. But their children, again, if they manied for two gene¬ 
rations into the Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege 

* That is, they agreed to put away their old gods, and to take the new ; to have 
Brahmans for Gurus; and not to kill the cow : for the rest they made, and still make, 
sufficiently light of* the ceremonial law in whatever respects food and sexual gratification. 
Their active habits and vigorous character could not brook the restraints of the ritual 
law, and they had the example of licentious Brahmans to warrant their neglect of it. 
The few prejudices of the Khas are useful, rather than otherwise, inasmuch as they fa¬ 
vour sobriety and cleanliness. 
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and rank, though no longer so in name I They were Khas, not Kshatnyas, and 
yet they bore the proud cognomina of the martial order of the Hindus, and were, 
in the land of their nativity, entitled to every prerogative which Kshatriya birth 
confers in Hindustdn 

Such is the third and less fruitful root of the Khas race. 

The Hkthdriahs speak the Khas language, and they speak no other. 

The Thdkuris differ from the Ehthdriahs only by the accidental circlunstance of 
their lineage being royal. At some former period, and in some little state or 
other, their progenitors were princes. 

The Sdhi or Sdh are the present royal family. 

The remaining military tribes of the Farhattias are the Mayor and Qdrung, 
who now supply the greater number of the soldiers of this state. 

From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical influence than 
the Khas, they have retained, in vivid freshness, their original languages, physi¬ 
ognomy, and, in a less degree, habits. 

To their own untaught ears their languages differ entirely the one from the 
other, and no doubt they differ materially, though both belonging to the unprono- 
minaliiEed typo of the Turanian tongues. Their physiognomies, too, have pecu¬ 
liarities proper to each, but with the general caste and character fully developed 
in both. The Ourmgs are less generally and more recently redeemed from Lamd- 
ism and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

But though both the Gurungs and Magars still maintain their own vernacular 
tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, what with military service for 
several generations under the predominant Khas, and what with the commerce 
of Khas males with their females,* they have acquired the Khas language, though 
not to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and sentiments, but with 
sundry reservations in favor with pristine liberty. As they have, however, wi«h 
such grace as they could muster, submitted themselves to the ceremonial law of 
purity and to Brahman supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindds. But partly 
owing to the licenses above glanced at, and partly by reason of the necessity of 
distinctions of caste to Hinddism, they have been denied the thread, and constituted 
a doubtful order below it, and yet not Vaisya nor Sudra, hut a something superior 
to both the latter—what I fancy it might puzzle the Shastris to explain on Hindd 
principles. 

The Brahmans of Kipdl are much less generally addicted to arms than those 
of the plains; and they do not therefore properly belong to our present sublet. 
The enumeration of the Brahmans is nevertheless necessary, as serving to elu¬ 
cidate the lineage and connexions of the military tribes, and especially of the Khas. 

The martial classes of Nfpdl are, then, the Khas, Mayor, and Qurung, each com- 

* Here, as in the oases of the Brahman and Khas, and Kshatriga and KhaS, there t 
can be no niarriase. The offspring of a Khas with a Magarni ol' Ourungni is a titular 
Khas anil n il Magar or Cfwmng. The descendants fall into the rank of their mothers 
and rifam only the patronymic. 
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prising’ a very numerous race, variously ramified and sub-divided in the manner 
exhibited in the follo’wing tabular statement. 

The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be G6rkhd* because it ■w'as 
thence immediately that they issued, some years ago, under the guidance of 
I’rithvi Narayan, to acquire the fame and dominion achieved by him and his suces- 
sors of the Gdrkhdli dynasty. 

But the 'Xhas -were long previously to the age of Prithvi Narayan extensively 
spread over the whole of the Chaub'mja, and they are now found in every part of 
the existing kingdom of Nepal, as well as in Kuniaim, yhich was part of Nepdl 
until 181(). The Khas are rather more devoted to the house of Gdrkhei, as well 
as more liable to prejudices than the Mayan or Grinmyss; and, on 

both accounts, are perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service than 
the latter tribes. I say somewhat, because it is a mere question of degree ; the 
Khas having, certainly, no religious prejudices, nor probably any national partiali¬ 
ties, which would prevent their making excellent and faithful servants in arms; 
and they possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of character and love of 
enterprise 'which distinguish so advantageously all the military races of Nepal. 
The original seat of the Mayan is the Bara Manyrdnth, or Satahmiy, Fdyuny, 
Bhirkdt, I)hor, Gara/miiy, Rishty, Ghiriny, Gdlmi, Argha, Khdchi, Musi}idt, and 
Isma ; in other -words, most of the central and lower parts of the rqpuntains, between 
the Bheri and ManydndiW Hivers. The attachment of the Mayan to the house 
of Gorkhd is but recent, and of no extraordinary or intimate nature. Still less 
so is tliat of the Gtii-iings, whose native seats occupy a line of country parallel 
to that of the Mayors, to the north of it, and extending to the snows in that 
direction. Modern ovent.s have spread the Mayors and Gurnnys over most part 
of the present kingdom of Nepal. The Gurunys and Mayors are, in the main, 
Jlindds, oahj because it is the fashimi; and the Ilinddism of the Khas, in all practi¬ 
cal and foldierly respects, is ffee of disqualifying punctillios. 

These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an hour, and satisfy 
the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face, and taking off their 
turbans before cooking, laugh at the pharisaical rigour of our Sipdhis, who must 
bathe from head to foot and make pujd, ere they begin to dross their dinner, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching trim again 
in less than three hours. 

In war, the former readily carry several days’ provisions on their backs: tho 
lajter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. The former see in foreign 
service nothing but tho prospect of glory and spoil: the latter can discover in 
it nothing but pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible wizard.s, goblins, 
and evil spirits. In masses, the former have all that indomitable confidence, each 
in all, which grows out of national integrity and success: the latter can have no 

* Gdrkha, the town, lies about sixty miles W.N.W. of Kathmandu. Gorkha, the 
name, is derived from that of the eponymou.s deity of the royal family, vis. Gdrak- 
shaiiath or Gorkhiinath, who likewise has given his name to our district of Gorakpur. 

II The Marichangdi of our maps. 
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idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the union and resolution of multi¬ 
tudes in peril, better than all other human bonds whatever; and, once tho¬ 
roughly acquired, is by no moans inseparable from service under the national 
standard. 

I calculate that there are at this time in no loss than 30,000 Ddkhriahit, of 
soldiers off the roll by rotation, belonging to the above three tribes. I am not 
sure that there exists any insuperable obstacle to our obtaining, in one form or 
other, the services of a large body of these men; and such are tlnSr energy of 
character, love of enterprize, freedom from the shackles of caste, unadulvevated 
military habits and perfect subjectibility to a di.sciplin 0 such as ours, that I am 
well assured their services, if obtained, would soon come to be most highly 
prized. 

In my humble opinion they are by far tho best soldiers in Asia; and if they 
were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gallant spirit, 
emphatic contempt of Madhesias (people of tho plains,) and unadulterated mili¬ 
tary habits, might be relied on for fidelity; and that our good and regular pay and 
noble pension establishment would serve perfectly to counterpoise the influence 
of nationality, so far as that could injuriously affect us. 

The following table exhibits a classified view of tho Brahmanical and military 
tribe,s, with their various sub-divisions. 

Tabulab View op the Teibes. 


BEAHMANS. 


Arjal. 

Dohal. 

Dhdkal. 

Bikrdl. 

Pondyal. 

Lamsal, 

Adhikari. 

Ukniyiil. 

Khanal. 

Rimfil. 

Doeja. 

Bhattwal. 

Regmi. 

Ddvalcotya. 

Rukai. 

G.ojhiyal. 

Bhattrai. 

Parbatya Vash. 

Sywal. 

Chavah* Qai. 

Nirdla. 

Parbatya Misr. 

RijiU. 

Vasta Gdi. 

Acharya. 

Davari. 

Dhungyal. 

Banjara. 

Bhatt. 

Koikyal 

Loiyal. 

Dagi. 

Sdpan Icotya. 

Nepalya. 

Dotiyal. 

Soti. 

Maharashtra. 

Barfil. 

Kandy.dl. 

Osti. 

Koirdla. 

Pokaryal. 

Katydl. 

Utkulli. 

Pnkonydl. 

Rupfikheti. 

Dang.dl. 

Kandariah. 

Sattyiil. 

Khativara. 

Singy.!!. 

Ghart mdl. 


* Since this paper was written the value and the availability to us of the Gdrk- 
hali soldier tribes have been well testeu ; and it is infinitely to be regriitttid that the 
opinions of Sir H. Fane, of Sir C. Napier, and of Sir fl. Lawrence, as to the high ex¬ 
pediency of recruiting largel}’ from this source, were not acted upon long ago. So 
long as my voice carried any weight, I often pre.ssed the subject on the attention of 
those in authority. But tho then prejudice in favour of Brabjn.an and Kshatri SijA-'* 
his neutralized all my efforts, though the danger of so homogeneous an araiy of foreign 
mercenaries was, among other arguments, e,arnestly dwelt upon. (1857.) 

ppl 
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Gbaityal. 

Timil Sina. 

Paneru. 

Dulal. 

Nivapanya. 

Kaphalya. 

Loityal. 

Parajuli. 

Tenu'akoti. 

Gaithoula. 

Sigdhyal. 

Bajgdi. 

Upbaltopi. 

Gairaha Pipli. 

Baral. 

Satola. 

Parijai Kavala. Ghimirya. 

Gotamya. 

Ghiircholi. 

Homya GAi. 

Simkhara. 

Ghorasaini. 

Kdlathoni. 

Champa Gai. 

Phunwftl. 

Ilisyal. 

Gilal. 

Gura (^di. 

Chamka saini. 

Chalisya. 

Lahdni. 

Suberi. 

Piira saini. 

Dhongana. 

Muthbari. 

Pandit. 

Phurari. 

Bharari. 


Tdva panya. 

Bhiirtyal. 

Bagalya. 



KUAS, 



1st Suh-division of the Khds, called Thdpa. 

Hagyal. 

Gagliya. 

Powar. 

Khapotari. 

Takuryal. 

Siiyal. 

Ghimirya. 

Parajuli. 

Palami. 

Maharaji. 

Khulal. 

Deoja. 

G Ildar. 

Lamichanya. 

Sunyal. 



2nd Sub-division of the Khds, called Bishnydt. 

Khulal. 

Khaputari. 

Sripali. 

Puwar. 


3r(l Sub-divition, called Bhanddri, 

Raghubansi. Li'ima. Sijapati. 

Ath Sub-division, called Kdrki. 

Sutar. Lama. Mimdala. Kliulal. 

5th Sub-division, called Khdnka. 

Powiir. Mabaraji. Partyal. Lakanggi. laimichanya. 

Khulal. Kalikotya. Khaputari. Palpali. 

Cith Sub-division, or Adhikari. 

Thami. Tharirai. Pokrial. Musiah. 

Dhami. Kbadhsena. Tbakun. 

7th Sub-division, or Bisht. 

Kalikotya. Puwar. Dabfil. 

Sub-division, or Kuntudr. 

BagtUya. Khulal. Kbouka. Aijal. 

tith Sub-division, or Baniah. 

Sijapati. 
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10th Sub-didsion, or Ddni. 

Sijapati. Powar. 

llth Sub-dimsiott, or Gharti. 

Kalikotya. Sijapati. 


12t4 Sub-division, or Khattri, 


Piinde. 

Khuldl. 

Lnmichanya. 

Tewilri. ^uvcri. 

Dlialtnl. 

Panth. 

Poryal. 

Phanyal. Adhikari. 

Sakhtyal. 

Bural; 

Arjal. 

Sapkotya. Silwal. 


True Khds not yet classified. 


Dhougynl. 

Sijal. 

Satouya. 

Kiipakhcti. 

Loyal. 

Parsai. 

Khatiwata. 

Chouvala Gai. 

Lamsal. 

Am Gai. 

Chalatani. 

Bhatt liai. 

Khukriyal. 

Baj Gai. 

Kilathoni. 

Naop.anya. 

Dangiil. 

Dahal. 

Satya Gai. 

Mini Bhiis. 

Siklimij'al. 

Deakota. 

Alphaltopi. 

Soti. 

Phiryal. 

Garhtdla. 

Osti. 

Parijai Ivawala. 

I’ouiyal. 

Scdra. 

Bhatt Ojha. 

Bamankotya. 

ISikriil. 

Billya. 

Tewi'u'i. 

Kadariah. 

Kauhal. 

Gilal. 

I’orseni. 

Kala Khattri. 

llatyal. 

Chonial. 

Ilomya Gili. 

Bhiingana. 

Gaiijal. 

Kegrai 

Tiimrakot. 

Pungyal. 

jiKTHAETA, Or insulated Tribes rankiny with Khds. 

iSiirathoJsi. 

Ohohan. Bohara. Kutal. 

Kiiya. Bogliati. 

t'hiloti. 

Dikshit. llavat. Khatjt. 

iJilngi. I’andit. 

Katwiil. 

Bavan. liaimanjhi. Parsai. 

Khati. Mall at. 

JILukliaudi. 

Chokhal Maghati. 

Barwal. Bhu: 

ial. * Chohara. JJurrah. 

THAKUEi, or lioyal Lineayes, rankiny with Khds. 

.Salii. Singh. Chand, 

Jiva. Malla. Maun. 


11am al. 

Rakhsya. 

S^na. 

Chohan. 

Ruchal. 



MAGAKS. 




I.— Sub-division of the Mayors, called Hand. 


Bhusill. 

Gyangmi. 

Byangnasi. 

Kyapchaki. 

Aslami. 

Puldmi. 

Phyiiyali. 

Burra Liimi. 

Yahayo. 

Gacha. 

Lamichanya. 

Maski. 

Sfiru. 

Pusal. 

Gandharma. 

Charmi. 

Arghounld. 

Thada. 

Butt. 


* Manumitted slaves are called Par 

gharti, if of Khas lineage. They form a separata 

and rather numerous class, and so also do the Khawas 

or manumitted slaves of royalty. 
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II,— Stib-dtviiion of Magars, called Thdpa. 


Granjd. 

Chumi. 

Keli, 

Bareya, 

Namjdli. 

Lung-cli. 

Jhdngdi. 

Mdski. 

Darrldtni. 

Sundri. 

Yangdi, 

Phyuyali. 

Marsyangdi. Chitouriab, 

Jhdri. 

Argbounli, 

Gelung. 

Sinj all. 

Sdru, 

Rijdi. 


HI.— Sub-division of Magars, called Alaya. 


Y dngmi. 

Sardngi. 

Pung. 

Lamjdl. 

Surya Vansi. 

Gonda. 

Sripdli. 

Suydl. 

Khali. 

Dukbcbaki. 

Sijapali. 

Panthi. 

Tbokcbdki. 

Mdng. 

Gbavti. 

RakLdl. 

Sithdng. 

Maski. 

Lamichanya. 

Paldmi. 

Lahakpd. 

Argkounle. 

Kbaptari. 

Phyuyali. 

Kyapcbaki. 

Durra. 

Khuldl. 

Chermi. 

Pachdin. 




GUBUNGS. 




Gulling. 

Lamichdnya. 

Kbaptari. 

Tangd, 

Gballo. 

Siddb. 

Ghundane. 

Ghonyd. 

Byapri. 

Karamati. 

Dbardn. 

Paindi. 

Vumjan. 

Goati. 

Jimel. 

Mdngi. 

Lama. 

Bagdlva. 

Lopdte. 

Dab Ldma. 

Cbandii. 

Tbdthiing. 

Lotbdng. 

Kiivdngi. 

Gotbi. 

Chdrki. 

Bulling. _ 

Khuldl. 

Gondiik. 

Kbdti. 

Shakya L* a. 

Surya Vansi Lama. 

Gohori. 

Gudburi. 

Golangya. 

Maddn. 

Barabi. 

Pengi. 

Gharti 

Khangva. 

Dbakaron 

Paldmi. 



4. OK THE CIIEPANG AND KUSUNPA TRIBES OR NEPAL, 

(See Journal Asiatic Society lloir/al, WiT.j 

Amid the douse forests of the cenlral region of Ndpal, to the westward of 
the great valley, dwell, in scanty numhers, and nearly in a state of nature, two 
broken tribes, having no apparent atlinity with the civilized races of that country, 
and seeming Hire the fragments of an earlier population, 

“ They toil not, neiiher do they spinthey pay no taxes, acknowledge no alle¬ 
giance, but, living enlirely upon wild fruits and the produce of the chase, are wont 
to say that the Rajah is Lord of the cultiiated country, as they are of the 
unredeemed waste. They have bows and arrows, of which the iron arrow-heads 
are procured from their neighbours, but .ilmost no other implement of civilization, 
and it is in the very skilful snaring of the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air that all their little intelligence is manifested. 

Boughs torn from trees and laid dexterously together constitute their only 
houses, the sites lif which they are perpetually shifting according to the exigencies 
or fancies of the hour. In short, they are altogether as near to what is usually 
c,ailed the state of natureuiaf anything in human shape can well be, especially tlie 
Kiisuudas, for the Ohtipai *are a few degrees above their'(YUf/z-ww, and are begin¬ 
ning to hold some slight intercourse with civilized beings and to adopt the most 
.simple of their arts and habits. It is due, however, to those rude fore.sters to say, 
that, though they .stand wholly aloof from society, they are not actively ollensive 
agiuu.st it, and that neither the (Tovernmciit nor individuals tax tliom with afty 
aggressions against the wealth they de.spise, or the comforts and conveniences they 
have no conception of the value of. 

They are, in fact, not noxious but helpless, not vicious but aimless, both mor.ally 
and intellectually, so that no one could, without distress, behold their carele.ss un¬ 
conscious inaptitude. It is interesting to have opportunity to observe a tribe so 
circumstanced and characterized as the Chep.dng.s, and I am decidedly of opinion 
that their wretcied condition, phy.sical and moral, is the result, jiot of inherent 
defect, but of that savage ferocity of stronger races which broke to pieces and 
outlawed both the Ohepang and the Kusiinda tribes during the ferocious ethnic 
struggles of days long gone by, when tribe met tribe in int(>rnecine strife, con¬ 
tending for the possession of that .soil they knew not how to fructify! Nor is 
there any lack of reasonable presumptions in favour of this idea, in reference to the 
Chdpangsat least; for the still traceable affiliation of this people (as we shall 
soon see), not less than the extant state of tlieir langmagc^ demonstrates their 
once having known a condition far superior to their present one, or to any that has 
been their’s for ages. 
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That the primitive man was a savage has already appeared to me an unfounded 
assumption; whereas that broken tribes deteriorate lamentably, we have several 
weU-lbunded instances in Africa.* Quitting, however, these speculations, I proceed 
with my narrative. During a long residence in Nepal, I never could gain the 
least access to the Kusiindas, though aided by all the authority of the Durbar; 
but, so aided, I once, in the course of an ostensible shooting excursion, persuaded 
some Ohdpapgs to let me boo and converse with them for three or four days 
through the medium of some Giirungs of their acquaintance. On that occasion 1 
obtained the accompanying ample specimen of their language ; and, whilst they 
were doling forth the word.s to my interpreters, 1 was enabled to study and to 
sketch the characteristic traits of their forms and faces. Compared witli the 
mountaineers among whom they are found, the Chdpangs are a slight but not actually 
deformed race, though their large bellies and thin legs indicate strongly the 
precarious amount and innutritions quality of their food. In height they are 
scarcely below the standard of the tribes around them||—who however are notori¬ 
ously short of stature—but in colour they are decidedly darker. They have elon¬ 
gated (fore and aft) heads, protuberant largo mouths, low narrow foreheads, 
large cheek-bones, flat faces, and small eyes. But the protuberance of the mouth 
does not amount to prognathous deformity,) nor has the small suspicious eye much, 
if anything, of the Mongolian obliqueness of direction or set in the head. Having- 
frequently questioned the Durbar, whilst resident at Kathmandu, as to the relations 
and origin of the Chepangs and Kusiindas, I was invariably answered, that no one 
could give the lea.st account of them, but that they generally supposed to be 
autochthones, or primitive inhabitants of the country. For a long- lime such also 
was my own opinion, based chiefly upon their physical characteristics as above 
noted, and upon the absence of all traceable lingual or other affinity with the tribes 
around them; so that I took the Chepangs, the Kusundas, and also the llai- 
yus§—a third tribe, remarkably resembling the two former in position and appear¬ 
ance—to bo frag-ments of an original hill population prior to the present domi¬ 
nant races of inhabilants of the.se mountains, and to be of Tamulian extraction, 
from their go.-oat resemblance of form and colour to the aborigines of the plains, 
particularly tho Kdls or Uraons, the Miindas, and the Males. It did not for 
several years occur to me to look for lingual alfinities beyond the proximate tribes, 
nor was I, save by dint of observation, made fully aware that the Turanian type of 
mankind belongs not only to tho races of known Northern pedigree, such as the 

*‘Prich. Phys. Hist. Vol. II. p.assim. Scott’s exquisite novels throw much light on 
this subject. 

II Magar, Mr'irmi, Khas, Giining, Newlir. 

I It tends that way, however : ami the tendency is yet more .strongly marked in some 
of the broken Turanian tribes of Ccnti-al I mlia; .so that the general elfect upon the North¬ 
men of their descent into the least healthy and malarious jungles and swamps of the 
trojiies, would seem to be to ciiuse the Tmanian type of human kind to assimilate with 
the African type, but with a long interval ; degradation and hardship may in these 
broken tribes facilitate the eifects of bad climate. 

§ Haiyu, Hayu vel Vayu. See full treatise on this people in Jour. As. Soc. Bengal. 
Also vocabularies of the Ch^pAng and Kusunda tongues. 
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mass of tlie sub-Him.Hayan population, but equally so to all tbe aborigines of 
the plains, at least to all those of Central India. Having, of late, lioweter, be¬ 
come domiciled much to the eastward of Kathiriuudu, and having bad more leisure 
for sy.vtematic and (extended researches, those attributes of the general subject, 
■which had previou.sly perplexed me, wore no longer hindrances to me in the in¬ 
vestigation of any particular race or people. I now saw in the Turanian features 
of the Chepangs a mark equally reconcileable with Tamulian or I’ibetnii affinities; 
in their dark colour and slender frame, characteristics at first sight, indeed, rather 
^J’amulian than Tibetan, but such as might, even in a Tibetan race, bo accounted 
for by the extreme privations to -which the Chdpaugs had for !igc.s been subject; 
and in their physical attributes taken together, I perceived that 1 had to deal with 
a test of affinity too nice and dubious to alibrd a solution of the question of 
origin.* I therefore turned to the other or lingual te.st; and, pursiiing: this branch 
of the enquiry, I found that., with the iSouthoru aborigines, there was not a 
vestige of connection, whilst to my surprise I confess, I discovered in the lusly§ 
Ididpas of lihiltan the unquost ion able origin and stock of the far removed, and 
physically very dillerently charaiUerized, (Ihepangs ! Thi.s lingual demonstration 
of identity of origin, I have, for th<3 reader’s convenience, selected and .set apart 
as an appendi.x to the vocabulary of the Ohepang language ; and I apprehend that 
all porson.s convcr.sant with ethnological enquirie.s will see in the not mere resem¬ 
blance, but identity, of thirty words of prime use and nece.s.sity extracted from 
so limited a field of comparison as was available for me to glean from, a sufficient 
preof of the assorted conn^||tion and derivation of the Oh^pangs, notwithstand¬ 
ing all objections deducible from di.stance, dissolution of intercour.se, and phy¬ 
sical non-conformity. Hut observe, the last item of dill'erence is, as already inti¬ 
mated, not essential, but contingent, for both Idnipas and Chepangs are of 
the same, essentially Turanian stamp, whilst the deteriorations of vigour and <4 
colour in the Chepiiugs, though striking, are no nior# than natural, nay iiijnitable, 
conseqiiencos of the mi.scrable condition of dispersion and outlawry to which tlie 
CUidpangs have been subject for ages aut(u-ior to all record or tradition. And, again, 
with regard to local disseveration, it should be well noted, in the first place, that 

■* .See addendum on Bhutan. 

g I am now satisfied that tin; .source of my perplexity lay in the eommou Turanian 
origin ol all the tribes adverted to, which ilill'er physically or lingually mdy in degree 
—physically, ae.cordiug to their earlier or latei- immigration and more or less health¬ 
ful and teiiqierate new abodes ; lingually, also, a.coor(liiig to their more speci.i.! allinity 
vvitli the less or with the more .sinqile-tongned trilies or suh-families of the North. 
Tlie ohle.st tribes of Himalaya, as snllieiently proved by tlieir relative condition and 
location, are tbe broken tribes driven to tlie inelement siiinmits or jnalai'ious glims of 
the Himalaya ; and these in general have languages of tlie jiroiinmemilixed or eoinplev 
.sub-type, so that Muller is wholly wrong in assiiining that Him.'ilaya has no lingual tniits 
of Driiviria''—wrong also, I think, in the imiiortiiiice a.s.signed to the.se contiailistiiic- 

XX., part 34, p.p et srq: the two dnili’cts of the one tongue have a diHereiit 

arrangement of the promim. adjunct of noniis and verbs. It must he, .after thi.s, almost 
needless to add that the relationship of the Chepiiugs to the Lliopas is general, not 
special. 

“ Neither Tamil nor Telugu nor Kannadi pos.se.s.se.s in like perfection this diagno.stie 
proiiomenalization of noun and of verb {viz., prefixed to noun, and suffixed to verb.) 
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by bow much the Ch(5pangs Bi'e, and baye long been, remoyed from Bhutan, by 
so much exactly do conformities of language demonstrate identity of origin, because 
those conformities cannot be explained by that necessary contact with neighbours 
to which the Ch^pang language owes, of course, such Hindi, I’arbattia, and jS' 6- 
wiir terms as the yocabulary exhibits; and, in the second place, we must recol¬ 
lect, that though it be true that 300 miles of yery inaccessible country divide the 
seat of the«Cli^pang8 from Bhutan, and moreover, that no intercourse therewith 
has been held by the ChtSpangs for time out of mind, still in those days when 
tribes and nations were, so to s^iealc, in their transitional state, it is well known that 
the tides of mankind flowed and ebbed with a force and intensity comparable 
to nothing in recent times, and capable of explaining far more extraordinary phte- 
nomena than the disruption of the Ohepangs, and their being hurried away, like 
one of the erratic boulders of geologists, far from the seat of the bulk of their 
laco and people. Indeed, the geological agmnts of dislocation in the days of pris¬ 
tine physical commotion may throw some light, in the way of analogy, upon the 
ethnological ones during the formative eras of society; and though we have no re¬ 
cord or tradition of a Lliripa conquest or incursion extending: westward, so far as, or 
even towards, the gi’oat valley of ISdpdl, we may reasonably presume that some 
special clan or sept of the BhiUane.so was ejected by an ethnic cataclysm from 
the bosom of that nation and driven westward under the ban of its own com¬ 
munity alike, and of those with which it came in contact in its miserable migra¬ 
tion,—for misfortuiK! wins not fidlowsbip. 

The lapse of a fewrgenerations will probably see the total extinction of the Che- 
pilngs and Ivusiindas, and therefore I apprehend that the traces now saved from 
oblivion of these sing'iilarly circumstanced and characterized tribes, now for the 
first time named to ]'lur(ipoau.s, will he de<;mGd very precious by all real stu¬ 
dents of ethnology. Their origin, condition and character are, in truth, ethnic 
facts of 'high value, as jiroviilg how tribes may he dislocated and deteriorated 
during the great transitional eras of society. 


ADDKNDUM ON liUUTAN. 

Lhd is the native name for Bhutan, and Lhdpa and Dukpa (written Brukpa) 
arc native names for an inhabitant of Bhutan—whereof the former is the territorial, 
the latter, the religious, designation. In other word.s, a Lhopa is one belonging to 
the country of Bhutan, and a Diikpa (reefe Bnikpa), a follower of that form of 
Lamaism which prevails in Bhutan, and which has become equally distinctive 
with the local designation for an inhabitant of the country, since the people of 
Bhdt or Tibet were converted to the new or Gdlukpa form of that faith. 
Bhutan is a Sanskrit word, and is correctly Bhutant, or ‘ the end of Bhot ’ (in¬ 
clusively), the Brdhmans, like the nati\ es, deeming the cisnivean region an inte¬ 
gral part of Tibet, which it is ethnographically, though by no means geogi'aphi- 
cally. Had Klaproth and Bitter been awai-e that Lho is Bhiitan, and Lhopa 
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an inhabitant of Bhutan, wo should not hare had their maps disfigured by a 
variety of imaginary regions placed east of Bhutan and termed Lokabadja, etc., 
a slieer variorum series of lingual error, resting on the single local name Lho 
and its derivatives of a personal kind, as correctly and incorrectly gathered by 
them. Originally, some Bongiili rendered Lho by the—to him—familiar word 
'Lok (reffio); and then, being unaware that the Tibetan affix hn tel ini means ‘belong¬ 
ing to,’ ‘inhabitant of,’ he subjoined to the hd his own equivalent of .jd (horn of), 
and thus was deduced Klaproth’s furthest error (I omit others short of this 
one) of Lokabadja. To trace an error to its source is the best way to prevent its 
repetition, an aphorism I add, lest any person should suppose me wanting in 
respect for the eminent persons whose mistakes I have pointed out. Klaproth 
was possibly misled by Hastings’letters to and from Teshuhingba.* But ho and 
Bitter are fairly chargeable with constant creation of now regions out of mere 
synonyma! I could give a dozen of instances from their splendid maps. 


VOCAnULABV OP THE LANGUAOE OP THE CIIEPANG. 


EnglLth. 

Chepdng. 

English. 

Ohcpdng. 

The world 


A bridge 

Ta 

God 

|NyamT)ing 

Husband 

Palam 

Man 

Biirsi 

Wife 

Malam 

Woman 

Miru 

Father 

Pa 

Quadruped 

Sva 

Mother 

Ma 

Bird 

Mo-wa 

Brother 

IIou 

Insect 

Fling 

.Sister 

Hou dhiang 

Fish 

Ona T 

Grand-falhor 

Tq 

Fire 

MiT 

Q rand-mother 

Aie 

Air 

Mard 

Uncle 

Pang 

Earth 

SaT 

Aunt 

Mum 

Clay, plastic 

Sa lena 

Child 

Chei 

W ater 

Ti 

Boy 

Chd 

Light, (lux) 

Anglia 

Girl 

Oho riling 

The sun 

Nyam T 

Kinsfolk 

Laikwo 

The moon 

Lame T 

Straiigefolk 

Saing 

The stars 

Kar T 

Day 

Nyi Gni T 

A mountain 

Bias T 

Night 

Ya 

A plain 

l)dni 

Dawn 

Wago 

A river 

Ghoro 

Noon 

Syawa 

A ferry 

Titachaparna ? (ford) 

Evening 

Nyam rama 


* See Turner’s Embassy and native account of Bhutan, in the Transactions of the 
A.S.B. The affix Wtany means Valley,'and Lhasa al.so, being ‘ iu a V£illey,’it is often 
Ciilled Lhasa-lhnngpa or Ihuinba, that is, Lhasa of the Valley. 

+ Nyain is the Sun, which is no doubt worshipped, and hence the identity of 
terms. Nyi in Chinese. 
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English. 

Chepdng. 

English. 

Chepdng. 

To-daj 

Ten 

A monkey 

Yiikh 

Yesterday 

Yon 

A jackal 

Karja 

To-morrow 

Syang 

A tiger 

Ja 

A week 


A leopard 

Mayo ja 

A fortnight 

Bakha yatla 

A hear 

Yom 

A month 

Yatla 

A goat 

Micha 

A year* 

Yatang 

A sheep 


Summer 

Lliapa 

A hare 


A quail 

Umba-wa 

A hog, pig 

Piak T 

A kite or hawk 

Md-wiit 

An elephant 

Kisi N 

A liy 

Yang 

A door 

Kasya 

Winter 

Namj fing 

A rat 

Yii 

The rains 

Nyamwa 

A mouse 

Mayo yii 

Grain 

Yam 

A manis 

Cli ang i ling 

Rice, unhusked 

Y ang 

A fowl (gallus) Wil 

Rice, husked 

Ohui 

Its egg 

Wa-kiin 

Wheat 

Kan 

' A pigeon 

Bak-wa 

BarleyJ 


A crow 

Kiiwa 

Rlantaiu 

Maise 

A sparrow 

Yiirknnwii 

Pear 

Pa-sai 

A lark 

Bajii wa 

Tobacco 

Mingo 

A partridge 

Tithara 11 

Pepper 

Marich 11 

Cord, thin 

Rhim 

Rod fepper 

Raksai 

Thread 

Mayo rhim (ma- 

Garlick 

Bin 


o 

II 

cc 

B 

Oil 

Sate 

Needle 

Gyap 

A tree 

Sing-tak T 

A bee 

Tiimba 

A loaf 

LoT 

The human body Mha 

A flower 

R6 

The head 

Tolong 

A fruit 

Chai 

The hair 

Min 

Wood 

Sying T 

The face 

Khdn 

Fuel 

Jharo sying 

The forehead 

Jyi51 

Grass 


The eye 

Mik T 

Straw 

Won 

The nose 

One NytS 

Bran 

Rock 

The mouth 

Mothong 

A horse 

Scrang 

The chin 

Kiim-tyd 

An ox 

Shya 

The oar 

N6T 

A hull 

You shya 

The arm 

Krut 

A cow 

Mo shya 

The hand 

Kiitpa 

A buffalo 

Misha T 

The leg 

Bom 

A dog 

Kiii T 

The foot 


A cat 


The belly 

Tiikh 

The st>]iarate twelve months and 

seven days have no names. 


Wa is the generic, of birds of the 

fowl kind. 



J No other grain named, hut wheat and rice. 
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Etiglisk. 

Ch-epthig. 

English. 

Chepang. 

Bono 

Rhiis T 

The senses 


Blood 

Wf 

Touching 

Dinang 

Blood-vessel 

So 

Smelling 

Gnamang 

A house 

Kyim T 

Seeing 

Yorsang 

A door 

Kharok 

Hearing 

Saisung 

A stone 

Bang 

Pen 

Hi5 .syang 

A brick 


Ink 

Ilildang 

A temple 

Ding thani 

Sovereign 

Hiijah II 

An idol 

Simla 

Subject 

Parja H 

A boat 


Citizen 

Bdrang mo 

Dinner 

Amjia 

Countryman, 


A dish 

Lo' 

rustic 

6 moy 

A plate 

Mila 

Soldier 

Gal moy 

Flesh 

Mai 

Villager 

Ddsing moy 

Broad 

I.ang 

I’riest 

Jhakri 

Vegetables 

Kyang 

Physician 

Chime 

Honey 

Turn 

Druggist 

Osa yilong 

Wax 

Main P 

Master 

Sing chopo 

Milk 

G niiti 

Servant 

Mayo (small) 

Oheu 

Gheu H 

Slave 

Orang 

Cloth 

Nai 

C ultivator 

Kamin chara 

Clothes, apparel 

Nai 

Cowherd 

Gotlnila 11 

Bed clothes 

Lou 

Carpenter 

Bing kami N 

Cpper vest 

Doura 

Blacksmith 

Kami N 

Lower vest 

Siiiuba 

Weaver 

Naik yousa 

Hhoo 

Panai P 

Spinner 

Hkiiii rhousa 

Stocking 

Dufha P 

TaBor 

Hupsa, 

Wool, raw 

Min 

Basket- master 

GiAng liioni 

Cotton, ditto 

Kapas H 

C under 

Piin rupo 

Hemp, ditto 

Kyou 

Tanner 

Pun lai 

Bow 

Liii 

Cotton-dresser 

Hhim rhowan 

Arrow 

Lah T 

Iron 

I’halain P 

Axe 

Warhd 

Copper 

Tamba 11 

Spado, hoe 

Taik 

Lead 

Slsa 11 

Plough 

You sing 

Gold 

Liang 

Loom 


Silver 

Hilpa H 

Knife 

Phia ghiil 

Haiti 

Nyongf wa 

Brush, broom 

Phdk 

Frost 

Chepti 

Basket 

Tokoroug 

Snow 

Hapaug 

Hope, thick 

Ha 

Ice 

Chdpu 

Beer 

Han 

Fog 

Khiisii 

Spirits 

Hakshi P 

Lightning 

Marang 

A still 

Kuti pong 

Thunder 

Maranh miira 
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Engluh. 

Chspdng, 

English, 

Ohepdng. 

A storm 

Marhu 

Four 

Phoi-zho 

A road 

Liam T 

Five 

Piima-zho 

A path 

Mayo liam 

Six 

Knik-zho 

A spring (water) Tishakwo 

Seven 

Chana-zho 

Trade 

Yinlang 

Eight 

Prap-zho 

Capita? 

Ras 

Nine 

Talui-zho 

Interest 

Clio 

Ten 

Gyib-zho 

Coin 

Tanka H 

Half 

Biikh 

Robbery 

T.atilang 

The whole 

Y’agiir 

Theft 

Ditto 

Some, any 


Murder 

.Jensatiing 

Many 

Jhd 

Rape 

Kiity ailing 

None 

Domanalo 

Cultivated field 

Blu 

Near 

Loko 

City or town 

Bgrang 

Far 

Dyangtd 

Village 

Desi 

Blind 

Mikchangna 

Horn 

Rong T 

Lame 

Domtonga 

Ivory 

Laik 

Dumb 

Ndsa chul 

Stupid 

Waiva chiil 

Deaf 

Nosa mal 

Honest 

Waba pina 

Clean 

Bhangto 

Dishonest 

Wada pile 

Dirty 

Gdlto 

Great 

Bronto 

Strong 

Jokto 

Small 

*Maito, mayo 

Weak 

.Toklo 

Heavy 

Lito 

Good 

Pito 

Light, (levis) 


Bad 

Pilo 

Tasting 

Youngsang 

Ugly 

Pilo 

Hunger 

Rung 

Handsome 

Dyiingto 

ThiVst 

Kiop 

Young 

Dyang mai 

Disease 

Rog H 

Old 

Burha II 

Medicine 

Osa N 

Clover 

Chimo 

Fever 

Aimang 

To stand up 

Chingsa 

Dysentery 

Boarliiiig 

To sleep 

Ydmsa 

Small-pox 

Brom 

To wake 

Tyoksa 

Fear 

Rai 

To give 

Buisa T 

Hope 

Aphro 

To take 

Lisa T 

Love 

Mharlang 

To lend 

Biiisa 

Hate 

Ghrim nang 

To borrow 

Lisa 

Grief, sorrow 

Manbhnrang 

To buy 

Yingsa 

Joy 

Y^ang nang 

Black 

Galto 

One 

Ya-zho** 

White 

Phiimto 

Two 

Nhi-zho T 

Green 

Phelto 

Three 

Sum-zho T 

Blue 

Giilto 


* Si 1 think is the infinitive sign, and ing, the participial ; and one or other 
should appear uniformly here. Query ? Si the sign of neuter verbs. 

\Zho is evidently the s/io ‘ number,’ of the Chinese. J.S.] 
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EmjJish. 

TiheJan. 


CMpdmj. 

Red 

Diito 

To shit 

Vesa 

A'ollow 

A'drpo 

„ piss 

Chiisa 

Sweet 

Nimto 

„ ascend 

.1 y iiksa 

your 

Is’imlo 

„ descend 

i’lls.i 

Straight 

llliimto 

„ rut 

Shdeiii .)i 

tlrooked 

Dongto 

„ break 

Tlds;^ 

Hot 

Hhato 

„joju, unite 

Ch'i.-'a 

Cold 

A’dsiho 

„ jump 

Jyd-a 

l).irk 


„ .sit down 

Miisa 

Light, luminous 

Takto 

„ write 

Rosa 

Groat 

Bronto 

„ read 

Brosa 

Greater 

Mhak talto 

» sing 

Mausa 

Greatest 

Mhilk talto 

„ dance 

Syilksa 

Small 

Maito 

„ lie down 

Kontimusa 

Smaller 

Cliolam 

„ got up 


Smallest 

Oholam 

„ tell a falsehood Ilekaksa 

'J'o stand 

Chimsa 

,, see 

Ohdsa, yorsa 

'To iiill 

Ohon.sa 

„ sell 

A'inlaugalsa 

To walk 

Wliasa 

„ c.Ychango 

Gyfisa 

'I'o run 

Kisa 

„ live 


To climh 

JyaK'saf 

,, die 


'I’o (juestion 

Ildtsa 

„ reap 

Ra.sa 

d’o aiiswor 

Jlyengniiksa 

„ sow 

Warsa 

To reitiiost 

]>ajhiiuingl'* 

„ fhresh 

Rhap.sa 

'To refuse 

Baiuanglo p 

„ vviuuow 

Krapsa 

„ light 

Kaichiusa 

„ hear 

Saisuf 

„ kiss 

Chopchisa 

„ taste 

Lyemsa 

„ laugh 

Nlu'sa 

„ smell 

Namsa 

» ti'y 

Rliiasa 

„ loueh 

] >inisa 

,, eat 

Jhisa 

„ count 

'Thengsa 

,, drink 

Tiiunsa 

„ measuro 

Krtisa 

talk 

Nhosa 

„ remember 

M.hardang.sa 

„ ho silent 

Ashimanga 

„ forget 

Mlioiyangsa 


N.l>. — T iiiistfixc'il a TilxAan Ktymoii fortlic word, II Hindi orif'in, P Par- 

I'baliiii or Kilos, iiud N KcoiAr ditto. 11 was uotiti iiiyi>ovvi'i' to do iiioro tiiaii colloot 
vocolilcs. 1 coiild not asocrtiun the stniotiiru: Imt coui]ii\vnig nil the words, I couroive tlie 
.aiiouiiilios of till'verbs niiiy be .set right liy iissuiriing sd to be the iiiihiitival .sign, and 
diiij, viiried to ehaiig, yang, and rang, tile luirticipial one.—15. 11. 11. 


* The.se .should he CliAsa .and Saisa I apprehend ; and so of the re;*t. 
t If, as I suppo.se, Sa he tlio iiitiiiitival sign, there uui.sl he error, and the rather 
that all the vei'b.s.should have one form. A’ng, I think, is the participial .sign. 


till 
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List of Ch6pdn{/ Words derived from the Tibetan Language, 
and specially the Bhutanese Dialect of it. 


English. 

Tibetan. 

Lliopa. 

Chcpdng. 

Eye 

Mig 


Mik 

Sun 

Nyima 

Nyim 

Nyam 

Sky 

Namkhah 

Nam 

Nam 

Ear 

• • * • 

No 

Navd 

Mountain 

B{ 

Bong 

Bias 

Star 

Karma 

Kam 

Kar 

Tree 

Shing 

Shing 

Sing-tak 

Wood 

' Shing 

Shing 

Sing 

Leaf 

Lo-ma 

.... 

L(i 

Salt 

Thsa 

Chha 

Chhd 

Bo ad 

Lam 

Lam 

Liam 

House 

Khyim 

Khim 

Kyim 

Moon 

cLava (pron. Da-va) 

.... 

Lamd 

Bono 

Kuspa 

.... 

Bhiis 

Eire 

Md 

MI 

Ml 

Arrow 

Ddh 

Dah 

Lah 

Dog 

Khyi 

Khi 

Kiii 

Buffalo 

MahiS 

Meshi 

M/sha 

Day 

.... 

Nyim 

Nyi 

Earth 


S/I 

Sa 

Eish 

Nya 

Gna 

OnS, 

Hog 

Phag 

Phag 

Piak 

Horn 

Ea 

Bong 

Bong 

Two 

Nyis 

Nyi 

Nhf-zho§ 

Three 

Slim 

Slim 

Num-zho 

Give 

Biih 

Bin 

Biii 

Tako 

Lan 

Ling 

Lf 


§ Zlio is an enumerative servile affix, like thampa in tlio decimal series of Tibetan. 



/). A CTJBSORV NOTICE OP NAYAKOTE 
AND OF THE llEMAHKABLE TIUHES INHABITINQ IT. 


Nayakote, or the Hither Nayakote, as it is often called, to distinguish it from 
Nayakote of theChoubisi, is the name of a petty town and district lying- W. N. 
W., seventeen miles from Kathmandu, by the high road to Gorkha. The town (so 
to speak) is situated at the northern extremity of the di,strict, upon a spur 
descending south-westerly from Mount -Dhaibung, or Jibjibia, at about a mile dis¬ 
tant from the River Trisool on tho west, and the same from tlie Rivtsr Tiidi, or 
Surajmatti, on the south and east. Tiro town consists of from sixty to a hundred 
pakka three-storied houses, in the Chinese style of Kathmandu, cliieliy owned by 
the court and chiefs; of a durbar, called the upper, to distinguish it from tlie lower 
one on the banks of the Tadi; and of a temple to lihairavi, all in tlie like stylo 
of architecture. Tho town forms only a single street, lying in an indentation on 
the crest of tho ridge, and is consequently not visible from below on any side, though 
the durbar and teAiplc, from being placed higher, are so partially. Nayakote, up 
to the late war with the English, was tho winter residimce of the present dynasty 
of N^pal; but as the situation of the town is bleak andfimcomiortable at that 
season, the court and chiefs then usually resided in mansions still standing at 
the base of the hill towards tho Tadi, but now a good deal dilapidated, lilco the 
to-wn residences, ovdng to tho court having been stationary at Kathmandu since 
181.3. Tho district, like tho edifices of tho great, boars marks ol' n*glecf, whij;h 
are the more palpable, by reason of a considerable portion of it being; devoted 
to gardens and orchards, the property in a groat measure of the owners of those 
edifices. The elevation of the town above the level of the Trisool must bo from 
800 to 1,000 feet, andtheeflect of this elevation in concealing it is aided on the 
side towards the Tadi by a fine forest of saul-trees occupying the whole decli¬ 
vity. On other aspects, the saul-trees, inherent to tho whole site, are reduced to 
scrubby brushwood, by perpetual injudicious cutting and defoliation, tho leaves 
being used as plates to eat from, and being perpetually carried to Kathmandu 
for sale there. This ridge has a soil of a deep red clay and its general form is 
rounded, but broken by deep ruts and ravines in most directions, Towards the 
Trisool west, and towards the Tadi south and east, the declirity of theridgoof 
Nayakote is precipitous; but towai-ds the junction of the two streams, in a south 
westerly direction, the hill falls off more gently, and about l-i mile below tho town 
spreads into an undulating plain, which occupies almost the whole space between 
the rivers to their junction and the ridge on which the town stands. This tract 
may be represented as a nearly equilateral triangle, two of the sides of which are 
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formed l)y the rivora, and the third by the ridge. This triangle is a plain, ex- 
clii.aive of tin' deelining spur of the ridge, and is an elevated plain, exclusive of that 
north-easterly imgle lying’ on either side the Tadi, lo-n’ards and to its junction 
with the Sindliu at the base of Bhalu Danra. This north-east conier is on the 
level of tlic rivers; the other parts are vaiiously from one to four hundred feet 
above that level; and together they couatituto the chief part and Ixidy, as it 
were, of the valley of Nayahdto, the rest or legs (.so to apeak with .some aptuc.aa) of 
tlie di.sirict being the glens of the Tadi and of the Siudhu ns far upwards, res¬ 
pectively, .as the conlluenco of the lukhu and the base of Burmdudi. The moun¬ 
tain ridges enclosing the district of Nayakdto, as abovm defined, are, beginning 
with the Niiyakdte ridge itself, and circling cast back again to it—Mafia 
Mandal IVerja (north of Tadi,) Kabilas (dividing the Tjidi and the Likhu), Bhalu 
(diriding the Likfiu and the Sindhu), Ihing-mai or Burm.dndi Mndanpore, and 
fllioor (enclosing the glen of the Siudhu on the south), Belkote (carrying on 
the .same southern barrier down the Tadi to IMvi Ghat), Jhiltoong (below the 
(iliat but still on the south of the river), Tfiirkiab (opposite to .Ihiltoong on 
the north of, and ai'ross, the river), and Gowri and Samari-bhanjilng- (running 
northerly up the Trisool to the Sanga, or bridg-e at Kfiinchat), where wo complete 
the circuit by linking the last to the Nayakdte ridge, the two in that spot pressing 
close on either bank of a river. With n^gpird to size, if we .speak of this tract a.sa 
whole, it will not he ciLsy to be at once precise and distinct; bvt wo may observe 
in regard to the body of the district., inclusive of the north-ea.st corner on the low 
hsvel, that from Devi (Ihiit direct up tlm d'risool to the Sanga at Khinchat the 
hmgth is four miles, bj'the road fire mile.®; from Devi Ghat to the tov,n of 
N.’iyaloile from four to five miles, through the middle of the elevated portion of 
the district.; from Devi Gliiit uj) the Tiidi to its junction with the Sindliu, four 
inile.s and thy same from the latter point to Khinchat acro.ss the base of the 
triangle, from the Tadi to dhe'Ifi'isool; again, and inclusively of the legs of the di.s- 
trict,from Devi Ghat to Burimlndi, up the glens of the Tildi and,the Sindii, is .six 
mile.s ; and from the same point up the Tadi to its junction with the lukhu, 
eight miles, 'fhe maximum breadth of the entire district is at the base of the tri¬ 
angle just adverted to, and hero the distance by the road from Bhillu Diiiira to 
Kliiuchiit is four miles. The moan maximum of breadth, however, is not above 
three miles; that of the plateau alone, betrvecu the principal river, two miles, 
lint, in spetdiing of breadths especially, we should distinguish between thnso 
parts which have been called the legs and the body of the district, tho leg's being 
the'.siibsi.liary vales of the .Sindliu and of the Tiidi. Tho former of these, 
then, from the base of Burnniiidi to the apex of the Bhalu ridge, where this glen 
merg-es in the larger one of the Tadi, is only from two hundred to four hundred 
yards wid.c ; whilst tiie width of the vale of the d'adi in that portion of it 
whii-h extends lengthwi.so from tho ajiex of the Bhalu ridge to that of Kahiliis 
at (dioiigliora, is frotn lialf to threc-qiiarters of a mile ; and, if we distingui.sh (as 
well we may) the low tract lying on both banks of the Tadi, between the western 
exli'oinity of the two last-named divisions, and tho point where the Tadi gets 
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compressed into a mere gully on the upper confines of Bdlkote (forming the 
north-east corner just spoken of inclusively,) we have a third tract, which is 
some 1,200 yards in medium Breadth. The length, again, of the first of tho sub¬ 
divisions of Nayakote is two miles; of tho second, four miles; of the third, one mile. 
All these throe are tracts of the same character, that is, they are hot, swampy 
rice beds on the level of the streams that water them, except in the instance 
of the glen of the Tiidi, which, upon tho right bank of the rivdi’, possesses a 
widish strip of land considerably raised above the stream, and running under 
the Maha Mandal and Nayakote ridges (where the court and chiefs have houses) 
to where the latter spreads into the chief elevated plain of tho district above spoken 
of. That plain cannot be watered from the Trisool or Tadi by reason of its 
elevation; and as tho Nayakote ridge, whence it is derived, yields no efficient 
springs of water, the plain is condemned to exclusive dopendance on rain. Every 
such plain or plateau is, in the language of Ndpal, a Tar; whereas the lower and 
perpetually waterable tracts, above contra-distinguished, are, in tho same lan¬ 
guage, called Biilsi. The first of the three is the Sindhu Biasi, from the name 
of its streamlet, tho Sindhu; tho next the Tadi Biasi, from its river ; and the 
third, either Tadi Biasi also, or Sangum Biasi, from the confluence of the Sindhu 
and Tadi within it. The Tar, or chief tract, is numerously sub-appcllatod, as 
I’ullo Tar, next l)e\i Ghat; then ManjhiTar; then Bur Tiir, ne.xt the Nayakote 
hill; with various others parallel to these and nearer the Tri.sool, towards which 
the plateau in general has a tendency to sink stop-wise, thoug’h never nearer tho 
deep narrow bed of that river than several feet, twenty or more. These Tiirs 
are rather more wholesome and habitable than the Biasia, and capable of more 
various culture, though chiefly of trees, since trees alone can flourish deprived of 
water, except from rain ; and thus is, in part, explained tho great pre¬ 
dominance of mangoo and other groves over fields of agriculture in tho Tar*or 
Tars of Nayakote, which, however lovely at all seasons, boast no wintet or spring 
crops, despite of the high temperature of the place; the Tars are too dry, and tho 
Biasis too wet for spring crops, though they bo common in tho much colder 
valley of N^pal Proper. Tho diflorence of temperature between the valleys of 
Nayakote and of N(5pal Proper is occasioned by tho difference of elevation above 
the sea. This dift'erence amounts to 2,250* feet; and the same cause affords 
us also the ouly apparent, but far from satisfiictory, explanation of tho fact, that 
whilst Nayakote is peslilently malarious from March to November, Nepal Pro¬ 
per is free from this .scourge, all other circumstances being the same in each'val- 
ley. Tho lowlands of Nayakote, consequently, ai-e but very thinly peopled, the 
only permanent dwellers therein being several singular and affined races of mon, 
called Dahi or Dari, Kuinha, Kuswar, Botia, Bhrfimu, and DtSnwiir, of whom 
more hereafter, and some few Parbattias and Ndwars. The Newars build and 
dwell solely on the Tars. The Parbattias will not adventure even so far, but 
usually have their houses on the- hills around, and never suffer themselves to 

* See Dr. Campbell's excellent paper, apwl J. H. and A. S. 

hhI 
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sleep in any part of tEe lowlands for a single night between April and INoTember. 
In the Biasis, then, are houses of BSnwars and their compeers only: in the 
Tars, those of the above people, and of some few I’arbattias and Newars also, 
but in neither do the clusters of cottages hardly ever roach the size of a village 
and the dwellings stand for the most pai’t single and scanty. The whole district 
is said to contain 700 houses, but I doubt it, even allowing 100 or 150 houses to 
the town ; and half the number in either ease would probably be nearer the mark. 

The, soil of Kayakdte contains a juster proportion of clay to silox and calx than 
the soil of the greater \alley of N<‘pal Proper, which is derived principally from the 
debris of g-ranitic formations; and hence we obtain an explanation of the reputed 
ominimt fertility of the former, and, more surely, of its celebrated potteries. The 
heights around hJiiyakote arts of inferior size, consisting on tho northern side 
especially, mostly of iron clay, of very deep red tint; and the suporlicial soil of 
the Tars is for the most part the same, tho substratum being, however, usually 
gravel, whence the dryness of their soil is increased. 

The soil of the Biasis also is clayey, but untiuted luteous white, and where un¬ 
mixed with silox or other ingredients, even more tenacious than the red clay. 
Tho pottery clays are exclusively of the former sort. Mica, so common in the 
great \ alley of Nepal, is here never witnessed. The high temperature of N.-iyakote 
admits of most of the trees, forest and fruit, as w'oll as of thn.sujmrior C’erealia, 
of North Bohar and the Tarai, being cultivated with success, though they cannot 
bo raised in the great^.valley. Nayakdto has, besides, distinguishcel products of 
its own, which are not found, or not found so good, in the plains of Behar— 
these are the orange and tho pine-apple. The loi-cst trees peculiar to tho dis¬ 
trict, not found in the great valley, and identifying this of Na\’ak 6 te with the 
T.arai and plains, are the Saul (Shorca rohuda), Burr and I’ipal (Ficus Indica et 
Itclii/iosa), .Seiual or Ooltontre,e, Pros, Neem, and Mohw'a. The Pinas lunt/ifu- 
lia, and other mountaiu-growlhs, are frequently found mi.xed with these on the 
declhilies arouud. 

Tho chief of the fruit-trees is the Mangoe of various .sorts, many exotic and 
superior, though the celebrah'd Bombay mangoe is apt to lose itsllavour by .swel¬ 
ling into undue and dropsical dimensions; the tamarind, tho abir, tho jack- 
fruit or bdl, tho kathur, the badhur, the pukri, the guava, the cusfard-ajiple or 
sharifa, and, in a w'ord, all the ordinary fruit-trees of India, none of which, it 
should bo added, flourisli in the larger valley. To tho above wo must subjoin the 
following exotic,s grown in the gardens of Ivhinchat, belonging to the Uovernment 
—naril or cocoauut, supari or betel, vine, pear, apple, apricot (native), and 
plums of many kinds. All but tho two first of these, however, flourish as well, 
or better, in tho greater valley, being European products. 

The smaller horticultural products of Ndyakdto are pine-apples (excellent), 
plantains of many kinds and good, jamana of four sorts, melons, but no grapes 
nor peaches. Pines, platains and jamans are denied to the greater valley, where 
however tho orange—that boast of Nayakdte—flourishes. The better kinds of 
tho Nayakole oranges ate equal to any in the world, so that our horticulturists in 
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India sRould endeavour to procure and propagate them. Tlie agricultural products 
of Nnyakote resemble in general those of the greater valley of Nepal Proper; and 
as the latter have been fully described in print,* I shall on the present occasion spe - 
cify only the peculiarities of Nayak(ito produce, resulting from its more tropical 
climate. It has already been observed, that whereas there are two crops per 
annum in the greater valley, there is only one in the lessor, because tlie oxc('m: 
of moisture and want of drainage in the Biasis, and of fho total absence of means 
of artificial irrigation in tho Tars, The Biasis yield only ric(', which is not 
planted nor reaped at the early periods prevalent in the greater valley, but at tlic 
later ones usual in the plains of Bchar; and tho like is true of tho sugar-can.' 
which is grown on tho skirts of the Biasis. In the groat valley o\cry blade of 
rico has disappeared by the beginning of Novcml>er, and half the crop by the 
middle of October; tho untransplanlcd sorts of (Jhaiyaeven sooner. In Niiyakdle 
the rice-harvo.st lasts till the beginning of December, nay to the middle of that 
month, and there aro then no means of de.siccating the fields rajiidly enough I'oi- a 
spring crop. Tlie rices grown in tho BiAsis are diilbrent from those grown in 
the greater A alley, with the exception of jMalsi .and Touli, and even of tliese two 
sorts there is but little. Muusera is the staple crop of Niiyakdte, and of its 
several kinds, as Doodia, Gouria, &c. It is of a bright golden line, straw an.l 
grain, and longer "in the stalk than our rics, to the host of which it is equal in 
quality. Among the geveiitceii to twenty sorts of rice grown at Na\ukiile, arc 
tho IMal-bhog, Krislieii-blidg, and other lino (lo.sei-iptions, % 'which Billiliheet i,- 
.so famous. Noneoftho.se last can ho raised in the greater valley. Thofollov,- 
iiig' are tho names of the Niiyakbte rices :— 


Mills), 

Kri.-lK'n-bhog-, 

Isegoon, 

Touli. 

Bairiiii, 

-AiiaiiTli, 

Doodraj, 

('hiiriuagari. 

Ii'oi »d ra, 

Mail sera, 

.Tara sari. 

h'aldnja, 

Gouria, 

IMal-bliog, 

Tliaria, 

Killa Gouria, 

.lliiigri. 

&c. 


The Ook, or sugar-cane of Nayakdlc, is iiicomparahlyf supiu'ior to that of tin 
greater valley, and indeed to tliat of most parts of ludia. There aro five prin¬ 
cipal sorts, four of wliicli are yellowish, and tho fifth, dark red. 1 purpose tu 
scud specimens of these to Calcutta for e.vamination, Ook is grown on (lie .skirts 
of the Biasis, as well as on the declivities of the hills near tliem. On the Tiirs.'or 
plaloaiix or upper levels, are grown, he.sidcs tho ordinary ruin's produce of siiiiilai' 
sites ill the greater valley, the superior sorts of Dali, such a.> Aadier, and cotton of 
inferior quality', neither of wliieh can be raised at all in the greater valley. Of the 
whole surf, ICC of the Tfirs of Nayakote, a half probably is di'voted to gardens and 
orchard; a quarter to fields of dry produce ; an eighth to rice of wet produce ; luiii 
the roiiiaiiiiug eighth may be harroii. 

* See Dr. Campbell's excellent paper, apv4. J. H. and A. S. 
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The genera of mammals and birds observed during a hurried visit, under 
disadvantageous circumstances, were Nemorhedus (Ghoral), Stylocerus (Ratwa), 
Martes (P'lavigula), Sciuropterus (Miignifieus), Sciurus (Locria), all common to 
the greater valley j Corvus, Pastor, Ooracias, Alauda, Anthus, Motacilla, Budytes, 
Pyrgita, Phoenicura, Saxicola, Phamiconiis, Dicrurus, Muscicapa, Tichodroma 
(Muraria), Picus, Palooornis, Clorhynclnis,* Totanus Tringa, Egi'etta, Anas, Quer- 
quedula, Oirbo, Mergus, Turtur, Euplocomus, Gallus, (Jungle-cock, Banldva,) 
Chaitopus, Perdix, Coturnix, Ilomipodius. Of these, Gallus, Ooracias, and Palce- 
ornis, unknown to the greater valley, proclaim the yM«,s8-Indian climate of Nii- 
yakdte ; as Garbo and Mergus, also unknown there, do its larger rivers. For the 
rest, the species, as well as genera, are those common to both districts. The wall- 
creeper of Europe, supposed to be confined thereto, is frequent in both. 

The commerce and manufactures of Nayakote are too inconsiderable to claim 
.specific notice; but in the cold season, in this, as in all other smaller valleys of 
Nepal, booths are erected on the riverside by traders and craftsmen from the 
great valley, who reside there for the four coldest and salubrious months (Decem¬ 
ber to March inclusive), exchanging grain for rock salt with the Bhotias, both 
Gis and Traus-llimalayan, dyeing the home-spun cloths of the neighbouring hill 
tribes with the madder supplied by them and the indigo of Tirhoot, and tinker¬ 
ing and pedlaring, and huckstering, for the assembly coUc^Cted at this petty 
sort of fair. 

It has been already observed, that the inhabitants of Nayakote consist of several 
peculiar races, besides the ordinary 1 'arbattia tribes and the Nowar. Both the 
latter have been described elsewhere, I shall therefore confine myself in this place 
to a short notice of the former, or Ddnwar, Daid, Kuswar, Botia, Bhrai»i, and 
Kiimha. These tribes are exceedingly ignorant, and moreover are disposed to use 
t'lu; little wit they have in cunning evasion of all enquiry into their origin and 
history,' affecting to bo hill-men, employing the Parbattia language, and pre¬ 
tending to have forgotten their father-land and speech. In their (compara¬ 
tively with reference to the Tartaric type) dark-hued skins, slender forms, oval 
faces, elevated features, and peculiar dialect, barbarous patois as the Inst now is 
—may perhaps be traced the apparent signs of a Southern origin. These men 
certainly do not all, if any, belong to the ordinary or dominant Tartaric stock of 
the mountaineers of Nbpdl, but either to the ordinary stock of the Indian popula¬ 
tion (Indo-Germanic) or to some of those fragmentous branches of it, which still here 
and there represent a preceding Turanian race or races, as the lids, hlundas, 
Urauns, Gdnds, Bhils across the Ganges, and the Tharus and Bdksas of the 
Nepiilese Tarai. Between the last-mentioned and the Denwars in particular, a dis¬ 
tinct affinity may bo traced: but to verify and illustrate this affinity through 
Tharu help, is as little feasible, as to do it through Ddnwdr ones; and I shall 
only therefore venture to say at present, that whether the Thdrus of the Tarai, 
and the Ddnwars and their compeer cultivators of Nayakote, and of other simi- 


Ibidorhynchus. Gould. 
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lar low and malarious tracts witliin tho hills (for in many others they are 
found), belong to the aboriginal or to tho ordinary stock of Indian -population, 
they are closely connected among themselves, separate from tho dominant Tartar 
breeds of the mountains, and possibly eiuigants from tho plains countless genera¬ 
tions back.* * * § 

The Kuswar, Bdtia, Kumhti (not own name), Bhramii, Ddnwar, and Dari or 
Dahi inhabit with inip\inity the lowest and hottest valleys of NdptiJ, just as the 
Thiirus, etc. do tlio Tarai, and also, tho Miindas and Unions of Chota Nagpore, 
butas recent servants and settlors morel^v, in the case of tho last two, who arochiolly 
mentioned here, because of their participating with the races now before us, in 
that singular immunity from malarious allection, which is not known to bo tho 
attribute of any other people whatever. 

Wherever malaria rages from March to November, beyond the ,Saul forest and 
within tho hills, there tho Deiivvars, Daris, Bhrilmns, Kiimhas, and ManjldsJ 
duel], and dwell e.velusively, sometimes collected in small villages, moreusurilly in 
scattercid cottag-es, comforlahly built of unhewn stone, or watth-s laid over witli 
plaistor, and furnished with a pent and overhung roof of grass or rice straw, 
which is verandalied towards tho cast. They follow tho avocations of agricul¬ 
turists, potters, fishermen, and ferrymen, and at all these crafts, and moro es- 
p(5cially at the second, they are very expert; tho Kiimhas of Nayakdto in par¬ 
ticular being reiniwiiiul for their workmanship oven in the vicinity of tho very 
able craftsmen in that kind, whom tho great valley produces. 

These races of num afloct a distinctness aniop;; i/ifiiinelvcs, fvhich is apt to make a 
stranger smile, though it may possibly indicate diU'ereut periods of immigralion 
and of settlement within the hills, or immigrations fi'om ditferent places. Jn 
geiKiral, the live tribe.s or races will not int(.'rmarry among themselves, nor with 
any of tho races around them; and thiy allege that their languafijes (dialects) 
wore, and customs are, distinct. But they all now»commoidy use tho Khas lang- 
uag(g and call themselves Hindus, though they neither believe in tho sacred 

* I hiiv'e, since this was written (sixteen yeais huik), nlitnined sanijiles of ilie languages 

of most ol'thealiDvc nameil lubes, «hi. li t am thus (luililed to class Milh tin! bi'oken 

Turanian tribes of tlu! Himalaya, inclusive of its Tai'ai. These tribes, by thcii' eomiilex 
languages anil altered pliysieid tyiie, form most inieri-sting liirksbetween the llinralayan 
nomtai or unbivrken tribes, as well as their e.orrirrres bt'yoird thr* srnrws, rinrl tho 
broken ami unbroken tribes rtf the Turanian stock hr C'erttral arrd Sorrllrettr Trrdirr, 
'I'iz. the Hrnvirians or Tarrrnlians rutrl the Mundas, Hds, rrrrd .Sontrrks. 1 cnnmrt suh- 
scr'ihe to Miilltr’s or l.ogarr’s doctrine of a sr-jrairrte (Irrngetie, snh-1'rrtrrily (if Tnr.'rjtirtirs, 
nor to that of a seirarate l.cjlrilie, sub-fiurrily. Very rcirrobiy divided trim's lA Tjira- 
nian irrrmigrriLion may be. coneeded, brrt not totally^ siutders-d /'niitrs, ;md still h'ss sneb 
bronri distinctiorrs of I'tieo anrong tire iinnrigrairts as seem to he eontended lor-. Tho 
liundr-ed gates of Himalaya wore ever operr to urlnrit irrrirrigrairls, ami tire poiiulatiim 
beyond tire snows lias been in all tinre one rrrrd tire sirrrre, or’ 'rnranirrit with subnr- 
dirrate elistinetions raprally found heyoird and within the Hirnrilava. It rrray hu that 
the. Ugrie sloidv of the iiimiigrants found their way into India liy rounding the N.W. 
extremity oftlie Hini.ilaya. Hut there are closely allied Trtrkie tribes in Central Himr'i- 
lirya, which certainly entered hy the llinit'rlayrm Gliats, c.i/. tli« Kriswar and lidtia. 
(not lihdthi). 

§ Tills is a Khas term and inelmles wilh the tribes of whiih the iiio|ier' and sepaiate 
names are Kitswrix and lidtia (not Bliolia or Tibetrrn'. 
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ecriptures of the Hindus, nor accept the sacerdotal offices of the Brahmans, 
With a general remembrance of manners and customs, they have some trivial 
diversities of usage, as follows, 

Mdnjhis *—Their priests are the old men of the tribe; in making burntj and 
other offerings to their deities, they use no sacreil or other words or prayers. On 
account of births, they are impure for four days: they cut the navel on the day 
of birth, an^ four days afterwards malco a feast. On account of deaths, the impurity 
lasts forteen days, but under stress of business, one day’s observance will suffice 
at the moment, so that the other nine are observed afterwards. 

Dmiwdrs .—They allege that they came from the Western hills; their priests 
are their daughters’ husbands and sisters’ sons.§ Impurity at births lasts for 
ton days, and the same at deaths: they will not oat pulse dressed by Brahmans, 
but rice, if it have ghee in it, they will. They sometimes enter into trade and 
service. Dahi I'el Dari,, Kunihd, Bhranm, have a general resomblanco of manners 
and customs with the last; but they will not eat rice dressed by Brahmans, 
whether it have ghee in it or not, but will oat other things of Brahman’s dres¬ 
sing. None of the live races has any written language or characters; but the 
investigation of their common connection, and of their affinity witli other abori¬ 
ginal races inhabiting other more or less secluded localities throughout the plains 
of India,t might still be mnuaged, t’hrough their speech, their physical attributes, 
their manners and customs, if the Argus jealousy of the lSltipal''Oovernuient could 
by any means bo charmed into a more discriminating uso of Chinese maxims of 
foreign policy. 


hivehs FAuntNO within the above limits. 

1. The Slndhu'^ rises from .Sindubhanjung, an off-set from Mount Manichur, 
or the most eastern part of Sivapoor, the northern barrier of the greater valley. 
Tno Siudhu has a course of about fifteen miles almost due west behind, or to 

* Divided in Kiiswui' and lidtia, which are the proper tribe names. Manjhi refers 
only to their protession a.s lishcrincii, and i.s a name iiiipo.sed by the Kha.s. 

§ Tlie.se ]iurely arbitrary customs may serve hereafter as helps in tracing the affinity of 
these and other .semi-barbarous rac:es throughout the niountuius and hills of the Indian 
Continent, the diycefa weiahm of its original pojmlation. 

The Dadhi or Dahi, Kumlia (not own name), Knswar, Botia (not Bliotia), Denwar, 
Boksa, Tlairu, have tongues wliic.h are now almost merged in Hindi, though still retain 
ing some structural traits of Turanian origin, the Kuswar with its conjunct ino- 
noun suffixed to uonn and verb in the Turkic'' way. The Bliranm (who are allieil to 
the Dadhi) like the llayu, the Chepang, and the Kusunda of the hills, have tongues of 
purely Turanian character still. 

% Kuswar supra :— 

Baha-im ‘my father.’ Thatha-im-ik-an ‘I strike.’ 

Baha-ir ‘thy father.’ T/uUha-ir-ik-an ‘thou strike.’ 

‘his father.’ Tiiatdia — ik-an ‘he .strike.’ 

the transitive verb sign. It is the conjunct form of the, third pronoun. 

t See a jiaper on the Nilgirians, in a recent number of the Asiaiic Bodeh/s Joum,al. 

II Sindhn, a petty feeder only of U|iper Bikhu, rises at a village of Sindliu, soon mer¬ 
ged in Likhu. The Sindhuria is .separate and rises from eastern end of Bhalu 
Diinrii, where it links on to Burmandi. Th'trakhdla, from Kahiilia, joins at base of Bur- 
niandi, and both flow about four miles to the Tiidi. The stream .spoken of as No. 1 
is therefore the Sindhfiria as now defined. The Likhu and Siudhu are one in all 
the limits noted, or rather the Siudhu is nothing. 
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the north of, Sivapoor and Burmilndi, through a narrow fertile glen, which is 
somewhat interrupted by the projection of the base of Burinandi, where the 
main road from Kathmandu runs. Above this point the glen often boars the name 
of Tanson; the river is a more stroanilet, drawing half its water moreover from 
the west aspect of Burmandi, below the Ilosident’s I’owah or bungalow. It falls 
into the Tddi at Narain, or Ghur Ghat, being divided from the Likhu by Bhalu 
Banra, or the Bear’s Ridge. 

2. The Likhu, a somewhat larger stream than the Sindhu, parallel to it on 
the north, and .separated from it by Bh.dlu Danra. Tlie Jhkhu rises from above 
theKabilas i-idge, which divides it from the Tadi on the north. The course of the 
Likhu, though in general paralhd to that of the Sindhu, yet radiates towards 
the north, as the Tadi docs still moi'o. The Likhu is about double the size of 
Sindhu, and has a course of perhaps twenty miles; it I'alls into the Tiidi at Chou- 
ghora, four miles above the lower Durbar of Niiyakdte. Its glen is cultivated 
throughout, and has an aver.ago width of dOO yards in its lower part. It i.s not 
a third the size of the Tadi. 

S. The Lddf, classically styled Sury.avati, from its taking its rise at Surynkiiud, 
or the Sun’s Fount which, in the most easterly of the twenty-two little lakes of 
Gosain-than, is thrown off toward.s the east, as is the Trisoid from the same point 
towards the west, by the loftiest of the snowy peaks in the rtigion of Nepal I’ro- 
per, and which is'consequently the point of diicrgency of the nearest seven Gan- 
daks on the one hand, and of the seven Cdsis on the other. The Tadi, however, 
though at first put off in an easterly direction, is drawn r,fuud w’e.storly to mingle 
with the seven Gandaks, instead of joining the proximate Milamchi and Indhani, 
or first feeders of the iSun Od.si, by a largo ridge running south from Gosain-than 
nearly to Sivapoor, and putting off laterally towards the west the inferior ridges 
of Kabilas and Xerja, which separate the river.s Likhu and Tadi in Ml tlmir lower 
and parallel courses. The Tadi proceeding at fiAit easterly i.s gradually bent to 
the west by the groat ridge just mentioned. The whole course of tlio river to Devi 
Ghat, where it merges in the Trisool, may be thirty miles, ten eiist and south, 
and the rest W. S. W. In its lower course, before reaching Nayakote, it is bounded 
on tho left bank by the naiTow' ridge of Kabilas, and on the right by that of 
Kcrja. It receives the Likhu at Uhoughora, four miles above, or east of^ the lower 
Durbar of Nayakote, and tho Sindhu, at Narain Ghat, opposite to that Durbar. 
Ill the re.st of its course of about four miles W.S.W. to Ddvi Glnlt, it confines the 
groat Tar or plateau of Nayakote on the south, just as the Trisool does no,the 
north. At Narain Ghat^tho Teidi in December is thirty to forty yards wide and 
two feet deep. It is but little wider or deeper at Ddvi (fhat, and consequently 
is not a tenth of the size of tho Trisool, which at tho Sunga of Khinchdt is thirty- 
six yards broad and twenty-two and a half feet deep. The glen of tho Tadi is 
cultivated throughout nearly, and in its uppermost parts is said not to be 
malarious. 

4. The Trisool, or most easterly of the seven Gandaks of Ndpal, rises from 
the principal of the twenty-two Kunds, or lakelets (pools) of Gosainthau. Those 
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lakolets occupy a liat summit of consiclera'ble extent, that cannot bo less than 
1(!,000 feet hifrh, ami lies immediately below the unri\ailed peak variously called 
Nilkant, Gosain-than, and IJliawalag-iri.* The lake, more especially called Go- 
sain-than, is probably a mile in circuit, and close behind it, from the perennial 
snow, issues by three principal clefts (hence tlio name Trisoolf), the Itiver 
Trisool, or Trisool Gandaki. Its course is at first duo west almost for perhaps 
fifteen miles, but then turns S.8.W., running’ in that direction for twenty miles, 
and more, to Devi Ghat, It i.s a deep blue, arrowy, beautiful stream, conducting 
not only the pilgrim to Gosain-than, hut the trader and travfdlor to Tibet; tho 
road to Kbrung in 'i’ibet striking olf from the river where it bimd.s (as yon as¬ 
cend) to the cast, and the town itself of Keriing being risible from Gosain-than 
in clear weather, at the distance of perliap.s thirty miles. Tho Trisool, four 
miles above Niyaloite, receive.s the l!elra\ati at Dhaibung, from the N.Tl. It 
is a petty .stream, not having a course above, tiftoen miles from one of the re¬ 
silient angles or bosoms of Mount Dhaibung or .libjibia, tho continuation of which 
ridgo towards the west, and across tho Trisool, is called Salima lHuirsia. This 
latter ridgo conducts another feeder into the Trisool from tho N.AV". called tho 
Salankhu, of about the same size with the Betrarati. Considerably south of tho 
Salima ridge is the ridge called Samribhanjang, whence flows a third and still 
smaller feeder of the Trisool, named the Samri Khola, which disoraboguos it- 
B(ilf into tho Tris<K)l from the north-west, half a mile to n mile bilow the 
Sunga or suspension bridge of Khinchat. The valley of the T'risool is nar¬ 
row, and without auy,Iii,lsi or plain on the level of its waters, which flow in 
a deep bod. The heighl.s, hovever, on one or both side.s, supply numerous 
rills for occa.sioual cultivation, which is maiutaiued as far up as ten miles above 
Dhaibung (Dayahhang-), a con.^idei-ablo village, where tho ordinary Barbattia popu¬ 
lation begins, to yiehl to the race called Kachar-Blidtias, or Cis-lliiuillayan Blio- 
tias. At Devi Ghat tho Kiver ,T'risool is passed by a ferry most jealousy gaiardcd; 
nor is tho river thenco to Devi Ghat permitted to be used for any sort of trans¬ 
port, nor even for the floating of timher, though tho rapids (there arc no cataracts) 
may help the prohibition. A few miles below Devi Ghat, the streamlets poured 
into tho Trisool by the glen of Dhiinibyasi, afford much better acccs.s to tho 
grrait vall^gr of Nepiil, by tho route of Trisool, than that which follow.s that river 
to Nayakdto and thenco leads over Burniandi. 'These latter routes i.ssuc into tho 
great valley at Thaidioto and at Ichangu Nai’ain. 


•Nilkant’and Gositin-tln'm may ho called proper names of this great snovvm.ass. 
Dhoiilngiri i.s rather a descriptive I’pithet, fajniv.alcnt to Alout IJlaiic and behajion, 
avid its appliciitien to this peak i.s miiicMsable, becau.se it ha.s now become the .settled 
name ot tlie next groat peak to the wc.st oi ttosaiii-thiui. 

+ Tho legond of the plaoo state.s tliat Alalia l)eva,vvoiit to tho snow to cool his throat, 
which had bcenhnrtil by swallowing thi- kalkut |)oison, which ap]ioariug at the churu- 
iug of the ocean, tliroatened to con.smuo tho world. JVlaha Devais called “blue throat,'' 
from the injury he sustained, lie produced thy river by striking his Trisool into the 
snows. 
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AND OF SIFAN. 

I now submit my promised Sifan and Ilorsdk vocabularies, with such geo¬ 
graphic illustrations as may tend to render them more easily and fully appre¬ 
ciable. I intended to have retained these vocabularies till I had completed my 
ending investigation of the grammar of the Gyariing and Horpa tongues. But 
the high interest attaching to the discovery of another surprising instance of 
the wide-spreading relations of tlieso tongues, made in the course of that investi¬ 
gation, and which discovej-y is sufliciently veriliable even by the vocabularies, 
though by no means limited to their evidence, togetlior with the bearings of these 
vocalmlaries upon my two last communicaiions, induces mo not to postpone the 
sending of tlioiu. 1 can follow thorn up, by and bye, by the proposed grammati¬ 
cal elucidations. In tlio meanwhile there is abundant matter for the present 
communication in such a stalement as I now propose gi\'ing of the present dis- 
coA-ery, in some general remarks on the characteristics of the vast group of tongues 
to which the vocabularies, now and priorly submitted, belong, and in some des¬ 
criptions of the physical attributes of the almost unknown races more immediately 
now in question. Nor do I apprehend that the w.ant of the grammatical details 
adverted to will materially impair tho interest of the ]Tresont communication, 
sinc(! I have anticipated so much on that head in tlie way of practical exposi- 
tidii by samples as to malco the special discovery I announce perfectly appre¬ 
ciable without those details, which, moreover, speaking generally of this vast group 
of tongues, 1 have, shown reasons for deeming less important than they are w«nt 
to bo held both philologically and ethnologically. 

This series of vocabularies is entirely my own work in a region equally interest¬ 
ing and untrodden. It consists of seven languages, viz., the Trochii, the Sdkpa, the 
Gyami, the Gyariing, the lldrpa, the Takpa, and the Manj-ak; and so novel is 

a deal of the matter, that it will be ncces.sary to explain at once what those 
terms mean, and to shew wliore the races of men are to bo found speaking these 

tongues, lldrsok is a compound Tibetan word, by which the people of Tibet 
designate the nomades who occupy the whole northern part of their country, or 
that lying beyond the Nydnchhdu-thangla* range of mountains, and between it 

* This important feature of the geography of Tibet is indicated by the Nian-tsin- 
tangla of Hitter’s lloch Asicii and by the Tania of Hue. I liave, following native 
authority, used in a wide sense a name whieh those writers use in a contracted »('nse; 
and reasonalily, hecanse the extension, continuity, and haight of tho chain are indii- 
hitable. Nevertlieless, Kitter and Guyon liave no wariaut for cutting oif from Tibet 
the country beyond it uji to the Kuenlim, nor are Katelic and Klidr, the names they 
give to the eountiy beyond, admissible or recognized geographic terms. Klior, e([ual * 
Kor, is purely ethnic, and Katclie is a corruption of Kkicliluin or Maliomedan, liter¬ 
ally Big-mouth. 


Ill 
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and the Kwanleun or Kuenlun chain. Horsok designates the two distinct races 
of the Hdr or Hdrpa and the Sdk or Sokpa, neither of whom, so far as I have 
means to learn, is led by the possession of a native name at once familiar and 
general, to eschew the Tibetan appellations as foreign; though it will soon be 
seen that they are really so, if our identifications fail not. The Horpa occupy 
the western half of the region above defined, or Northern Tibet; and also a deal 
of Little Bukharia and of Songaria, where they are denominated Kao-tsd by the 
Chinese, and Ighiirs (as would seem) by themselves. 

The Sokpa occupy the eastern half of Northern Tibet as above defined, and also 
the wide adjacent countiy usually called Khokhoniir and Tangiit by Europeans 
but by the Tibetans, Sokyeul or Sdk-land. 

In Southern Tibet, or Tibet south of the Nyenchben-thfingla chain, there are 
numerous scattered Iloi-pas and Sokpas, as there are many scattered Bodpas in 
Northern Tibet; but, in general, that great mountain chain, the worthy rival 
of the Himalaya and the Kuenlun, maybe said to divide the nomadic Hoi-pas 
and Sokpas from the non-nomadic Bodpas or Tibetans proper. Though the major 
part be Buddhists, yet are there some followers of Islam among the Hdrpas and 
Sokpas of Tibet; more beyond the Tibetan limits. They are all styled Khaclihdn 
by tlie Tibetans, of which word I think the Chinese Kao-tsd is a mere corruption, 
despite Cunningham's ingenious interpretation of Kao-tsd. 

The Islamites are also called Godkar, of which term again Klaproth’s Thogar 
seems to be metamorphosis. 

Between the JIdrpd' and Sokpa, in the central part of Northern Tibet, are 
the Ih'okpa* vel Brdgpa whose vocables,! jhave as yet failed to obtain; and 
also, numerous “Kazzak” or mounted robber bauds, styled by the Tibetans Chakpa 
vel .lag'pa, who recruit their formidable association from any of the neighbouring 
rares, hut especially from the Bodpa (Tibetans proper), the Ilfirpa, the Sokpa, 
and the Hiokpa. ' 

The language of the Chakpa is the ordinary Tibetan, and therefore, and because 
also of their vc'ry mixed lineage, they are of little ethnic importance, though 
always cited by the Tibetans, with fear and trembling, as a separate element of 
their population. The predatory habits of the Chakpa often carry them beyond 
their own limits, and they and the erratic Hrokpa are often seen in Nari, where 
Gerrard and Cunningham speak of them under the designations of Dzakpa and of 
Dokpa. I doubt the ethnic independence of both, and believe them to bo mixed 
asspeiations, composed of people of the above specified races, from among which 
the lldrpa or Turks contribute an element even to the Ilim'alayan population of 
Kanawor, as is proved by the infinitives in “ malt of the Taburskad toygue. 

From Khokhoniir to Yiinnan, the conterminous frontier of China and Tibet, is 
successively and continuously occupied (going from north to south) by the Sokpa 
above spoken of; by the Amdoans, who for the moat part now speak Tibetan; by 

* Quite distinct from the Diikpa vel Brukpa of Bluitan. The ‘ vel' indicates the dis¬ 
tinction of the written from the spoken word. 
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the Thochii ; by the Gyarung; and by the Mtinyak, whose vocabularies are all 
subjoined; whilst returning back westward, along the “pento septentrionale” of 
the Himalaya, we have, after passing through the Kham districts of Ohyarung 
and Kwombo, the region of the Takpas, or Tilkyeul, stylcdf Dilkpo by Ritter, 
who, however, places it east of Kwombo, whereas it lies west of that district, 
written Combo by him. The Brahmaputra or Yard quits Tibet in the district of 
Kwombo, as he states. 

Takyeul, the Towang Raj of the English, is a dependency of T.hiipa. Its civil 
administrator is the Chonajung-peun; its ecclesiastic head, the Tamba Lama, 
whence our Towang. 

The people of Sdkyoul, of Amdo, of Thdchd, of Gyarung, and of Manyak, who 
are under chiefs of their own, st 3 'led (ij'.ibo or King, Sinied Wang, b(“ar among 
the Ohineso the common designation ofSifan or VVYstorn aliens; and the Tibetans 
frequently denoniin.ate the whole of them Oyaningbo, from the superior iinportam e 
of the special tribe of Gyarung, which reckons eighteen cliiofs or haimers, of power 
sufficient, in da 3 'S of yore, often to have successfully resisted or assailed tlie Celes¬ 
tial Empire, though for some time past qtiietl 3 ' submitting to a mere uomiual depen¬ 
dency on China. The word Gj'A, in the language of Tibet, is equivalent to that of 
Fan {alienus,* barbaros) in the language of China; and, as riifii/ means, in the 
ibrmer tongue, proper or special, Gyariing siguities alien pur c.irc/lciicc, a name of 
peculiar usefulness in designatiug the whole ol' these Eastern borderers, in order 
to discriminate them from the affined and approximate, but v'ct distinct, 1‘xiilpa of 
Kham. Gibers affirm that Gyarung luoans wild, rude, pilinitive Gyaa, making 
(tiny the same as tiiriff in Myaimna; and tliat tbo typical Gi as (G 3 'ami) ai'o 
the Chinese, though the latter be usually designated speciall 3 - black Gyiis 
(Gya-nak). 

The Gyarvings themselves have no gumiral name for their country*or people,•ti 
very common case. When I submit the interesting itinermy I jiosaess of a 
journey from Kathmandu to Pekin, I shall more particularly notice tbo topo- 
grapliy of Hilau. At present it will be sufficient to add that this country, which 
extends from the Blue Sea to Yiinuan, with a very unequal width, vaiying 
from several days’ march to only two or three, forms a rugged mountainous decli¬ 
vity from the lofty plateau of Kham to the low plain of Szchuen, and which is 
assimilated by those who well know both, to the Iiidiau declivit}' of the Hima¬ 
laya, the mountains being for the most part free from snow, and the climate 
much more temperate than that of Tibet. Within this mountainous belt or barrier 
of Sifan ore the Tjftpa, who are consequently Tibetans: withonl it are the 
Gyami, who are consequently Chinese, as will be seen by their re.spcolivo locabu- 
laries—'^cabularios, not the loss valuable for being dialects mere])' (if no more) 
of languages well known, because the dialectic diilereuees of the Cdiineso and the 

tl should add that Hitter’s Gakpo and Oangjw, anil TX'ikpo, aj-e not three .separate 
plaee.s, but merely various utlernnees of the single word 'J’.'ikiia, and no more adnnssilile 
therefore than his Katehc and Khdr before explained. 'J'hi.s gicat geogra|iIiei' i.s rather 
too prone to give a “local habitation” to the airy nothings of the polvglottie re¬ 
gion, as 1 Iiave formerly had occasion to point out, tliough no one can more admire than 
1 do his immense learning anQ the talent tliat guides and animates it. 
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Tibetan tongues are little understood,§ at the same time that they are very iin- 
porfant for enabling us to test tiie alleged distinctness of the great groups of 
people nearest allied to these divisions. 

For my part I apprehend that the true characteristics of the Chinese and Tibetau 
languages have been a good deal obscured by bookmen,* native and European; 
and, though it be somewhat premature to venture an opinion before I have com¬ 
pleted my «pending investigatio* of Hie Oyaning and Hdrpa tongues, I still 
must say that T suspect few competent judges will rise from the attentive study 
of this and my two prior series of vocabularies, with out feeling a conviction that 
tlie Indo-Chinese, tjie Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Altaians, have boon too 
broadly contra-distinguished, and that they form in fact but one groat ethnic 
family, wdiicli moreover iuidudes what are usually called the Tamulian or Dravidian 
and the K61 and Munda elenienlst of Indian population, as well as nearly every 
element of the population of Oceania.J 

* ircnco Oyii. ]ihiliiig, or I’raukisb stranger. European foreigner is the name for 
Europeans in Tiliet. I’hiliiig--Frank, Indue Feringi, mg a.s iuteriircted by M. Hue. 

S; I.eydcTi rei'koni'd ten Cliinese tongues (As, lies., X. 26(1). Others bold that there 
is hut one. Again, (lu'dierclirH mir laniiacn Turtares) insisted that there 

must be several tcnigues in Tibet, whereas (,'soma de Koi'os (Jourind No. 4) considers 
that there is but one. This comes in ]>art ol'the want of a standard of ethnic unity, 
whelher lingual or jdiysieal, and in |iart of the mixture of distinct races by regarding 
tliem under a large geogra)ilnc ami politieal nniiy, thus the lldrsdk helong nmlouhtedly 
to Tibet, hut do not belong to the ISudpa race. 1 have given, 1 believe, all the lan¬ 
guages of 'I'iliet, that i.s, the languages of all the ratea now and long settled in Tibet. 
My (Jy.'mii vocables exluhit a vast dilferenci- from tile Kong one of Leyden, ul supra. 
lint I do not rely on tiiiiie, nor have I means to test it. 

* A deid of (.'soma’s ahundaiit granniiaticfd apptiratns of the Tibetan tongue is posi¬ 
tively rejimliated iiy the people of Tilict, whilst the learneil and sage Keiimsat teaches 
us to (piestion the over-stiaim'd and nniiitelligiljle a.s.sertioiis about the moiiosyllabisitt 
of the Chiiie-e tongue, as if tlici'e weie no ihs.syl]aliles, no adjniiets to the roots! and 
as if the roots of Sanskrit, Hebrew, and gVrahie were 'hoI inouo.syllahl(.s. For .some valu¬ 
able rcniarksSiii nmuo.svUahism, .see Jh'chrrchcs sii.r Irs langue.s 7'nr/.an-s, i. 351-4, and 
eom]iare what oeeiirs in the seipiel as to tlio niono.syllabie, (lolysyllabism (uilferent as- 
peets of The case) ol' (lyaiuiig and Tagala. Thus in Gy.in'ing the root heeomes 
Masazangti hy mere cniiiiilation of particles, nut, sa, za, awj, and ti, 

t For .some [iroofs of the reality of this eli'iuenl, see a pajier on the Nilgiriams in a 
recent number of the Socie/ii. Adverting to recent denials, it may he worth 

while to give here a llinialayaii .sample of Draviriaiiism from the Kiranti language :— 
IVa pupo, my i Wd (jd, iiiy i 

J'liapii, tliv [ uncle. /’</«., lliy > baud. 

rl'popo, his ' .A'ffu, his ’ 

Poipn, I j Ti'.iih-d., I I 

/’or/-/, thou !■ beget. Truh-i, thou [■ strike, 

he Teub-d, he ' 

Of^that complex ]ironomenalixation of the verb, for rvliieh the H<S and Sontal tongues 
are* so reniarlcalile, I shall shortly have to ]i''oduce some still mctt'e perfect sainiiles fioni 
Hie Central iliuial.iya. In tile (raper referred to, 1 have demoiistrated the iortlicomiiig- 
iiess also of the Turkic, viz., Kuswiir tongue which has conjunct contracted pronoun 
suHixeil to noun and to verb, and Mantchuric elements in the laiiguagesof IlinAiya. 

• f The elder oceanic element, or All'oriaii, =our Tamulioii and the analogous dispersed 
ainl suhdnerl tribes ot the llimalaya, liirlo-Ohina, and China : the younger oeoaiiic 
element, or Malayo-polyiiesiaii, = the now dominant tribss of Iiido-China, China, Tibet, 
ami Himalaya. I must content myself, at in-eseiit, with (minting to the s])ecial illustra¬ 
tion of the foWer part of this reunion of the continimtal and insular races in the sequel, 
timugh every (iroof of the wide coninion domain of the continentals is also an illustra¬ 
tion, inferential, yet clear, of both parts of it. 
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My former vocabukries showed how intimately the Indo-Chinese tongues ai-e 
allied with the Himalayan and Tibetan by identity of roots, of servile particles, 
and even of entire words, as the integral results of the combination of the two 
former, provided only that the comparison be drawn from a field large enough 
to exhibit tho necessary range of admitted mutation, both in the primary and 
secondary parts of words, in use for ages among widely sundered, and often also 
extremely segregated, races. How large that range of admitted mutation is, I 
have illustrated by examples in the note appended to the present seribs of vocabu¬ 
laries, and I recommend those who would properly appreciate the great apparent 
deviations from a type of language, which is, as I suppose, one and the same, to 
take good heed of what is tliore instanced. In tho meanwhile, without fatiguing 
the reader with more analyses at present, I proceed to remark that tho analogies 
and ailinities indicated by the last series of vocabularies between tho Himalayan 
and Tibetim tongues on one hand, and tho Indo-Chinese on tho other, arc carried 
on and confirmed by some of the present series, whilst others extend the links to 
tho Altaic group of languages; tho Qyarung, Takpa, and Miinyak cnrryirrg the chain 
of comroxion onwards from tho south-east, and the Thdchii, llorpu, and iSokpa, 
transmitting it over tho Kwanleun to tho north and west; the Oyariing by its 
grammatical structure exhibiting’ ako marvellous correspondencies with remoter 
regions; with Caucasus, as has boon separately' shown already, and with Oceania, 
as will appear in the sequel of this communication. How far precisely tho other 
languiig'os now submitted may participate these express and peculiar features of 
grammatical affinity, I am not yet prepared to say. Hut the whole of them cer- 
tiiinly exhibit a great general resemblance in the broader traits of syntactic,* and 
yi't a greater in those of etymological, construction. In a word, they aro e\idently 
members of. that single and vast family of languages, tho siugdeuess and the 
vastness of -which I conceive to be justly inferrible even from its vocables— 1st, 
because of the similarity of tho roots; because of tho similarity of fer- 

vilos; 3/-(7. because of the similar principles governing tho uses and tho'mutations 
of both, and tho consequent composition and the character of lh(> integral words, 
which exhibit an essential identity in numberless terms of prime neces-ity, after 
due allowance for synonymous changes in their roots and for euphonic and differ¬ 
ential changes in their serviles within known limits and upon a demonstrably 
singde plan. 

I infer that tho dillerences characterizing this vast family of lang;uagos, how¬ 
ever striking at first sight, are subordinate,_because when tho languages are ex¬ 
amined upon a broad enough scale, these differences are seen to pass away by in¬ 
sensible gradations. Such as they are, they oi-ise from— 1st, a greater or lesser 
use of^e pre-fixed, in-fixed, and post-fixed particles, amounting to nearly con- 

* I may instance the universal substitution of continuative geninds and paiticiples 
in lieu of conjunctions and of conjunctive (lelative) pronouns, because this feature has 
been sui>posed to be specially characteristic of the Altaic group. It is no more so than 
the vocalic harmony of Turki, or than the inverted style and toiiTc system of the Indo- 
Chinese tongues. These appear to me to be blending difieiencts of degree only, not ab¬ 
solute dillerences of kind, and to have been used to sever unduly the several groups. 

JJ 
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slant employment of some or all of them in some tongues, and to nearly total 
disuse of some or all of them in others; [The disuse or non-use is often only 
apparent, for the surplus “ silent ” letters are really pre-fixes, with a blended, in¬ 
stead of a separate utterance. That this is so may be proved to demonstration 
by identity of/KHctioji (differential) in the two; and }'et the blended or separate 
utterance makes all tlie difference between inonosyllabism and its opposite, besides 
causing other differences that are apt to conceal the essential identity of words.] 
2)id, from a '[neferouco by one tongue of the pre-fixes, of the in-fixes liy another, 
and of the suffixes by a third; .‘5 /y/, from that transposed position and function of 
the primary and secondary part of words (root and particle), which i.s a hvw of 
these languages omineiitly obscurative of iilentifics iji its partial operation ; [com- 
]>are ‘overlea])’ and ‘leap over what ladds good chiefly as to our verbs, holdsgood 
equally as to the verbs and nouns of these tongues, wherein indeed the two 
classes of words are but faintly disfinguishablo, or not at all so. Abundant 
fi-esh ctidcnce of the law may be found by comparing- Tjeydcn’s Indo-Chinese 
with my Tibeto-Iliinalayan vocabuhrrii-s: com])!ire miDiinn and Ilurmese, 

with mi-sd, Newari, r(u)t mi; and ma-nck, liuruiese, with nyi-mn, Tibefa]), root 
‘D.ay, sun, and morning,’when compared, speak for themselves.] IM, from 
the substitution of a reiterated root, fur a root and particle in the com¬ 
position of words, when the various meanings of the root might otherwise 
transcend the dillbreneing power of the particles, or, at all events, not satisfy 
the demand for an unusually broad distinction ; [in < Jyiirung, the root jiyc ‘bird,’ 
is .so ue.'ir to the root pv ‘father,’ that they have be(‘u segreg-ated l)j' the appli¬ 
cation to one of the usual prelix, to the other of the iterative princl])le, or 
root repeated, wlamce Ih-)h' ‘a liilher," and ;)//c ;n/c ‘a bird,’ for .wc c/ jip j)e. I 
might add, as a tilth cau-e of dilll-rciicc; between these tongues, the dillereni de- 
grtes in which cacli emphiys the tonic or accentual variant, which ])riiiciple has 
betn most erroneously sujiposed to be exclusively Chinese and Indo-Ciiinese, 
whereas it prevails far and vv idi‘, only more or less developed; nmst where the 
servile particles and so-called silent letters are least in use; least, vvlii-re they 
are most in use; .so that the dilf-rential and equivalent, function of all three pecu¬ 
liarities, that is, of “ompt}'words’’ (see (’hinese (Iraniniar), of “.silent letters.” 
and of tones, is placed in a clc.ar light, such as I’emu.s.at vainly strove to throw 
upon one of the three, vitwving- it stparalely.* ] .’>///, from the ilisjunct or con¬ 
junct (elivlcd vowel) method of using the pre-fixed serviles, whence result.s at 
once all the difference of soft polysyllabism or liarsh monosyllabism. 

'Ihe resulting disparities of the vocables arc cert.aiuly often very marked, as in 
the Wa-tii and U-f instance of Gvlining and Circassian, (so singularly conlirnied 
by tbe Malay and Tagala itti ‘ that ’) Wa-tu, and U-i are ^ply ex¬ 

plained, and show how congnious all these tongues are at hotlom. Few of them 

* See lircherckes svr ke himjitcs Tartrins, ji. 355-7, vol. i. Csoma dc Koro.s strangely 
enough says nothing %iiout tones or servile jiiirtieles, and hciiee ins remarks on the silent 
letters want point and signifieiinee. Tlie language,of lMe|i.il I’roiver is remarkable for it.- 
numerous tones and its scanty serviles, whether literal or syllabic. 
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have aj]}^ proper third pronoun, they use as equivalents the demonstratives, whicli 
are i and rf, or u or w, or v'a=v. 7'n, with or wifLout the nasal endintr, ta, tan, 
tan(j,\'^ a synonym (Ti, di Tibetan, I'hi Burmese, ote.) constantly added to the 
near or fur demonstrative, and repeatinj^ its vowel thus, i-thi Burmese, wa-thi 
llayu, t-ta aud n-ta Khas, wa-tu Circassian, whose n-i is a mere combination of 
the two demonstratives, either of wliich is equal to the third personal. The 
(a is prefixed or sutlKed, in the sense of Latin c/as ti) nouns, and thus we have 
ta-j/n Lep<-ha and Tamil for a wonian, ta-i/ri Lepeha and iandri Tamil, a man, and 
tan(/luis I r.xon, a son, etc., as samples of its prefixed use. Muller is, 1 thinh, 
xxronp in citine- the crude /wand mu normal samples to be o])posed to the 
.\riau /w /w and n/u-tcr. Few Tuianian tone-ues use the crude torms, and manx 

u. 'O tlje identical j'oot aiid servile.] The tx'oe is similar with tho^' pi\en at the end of 
the presold, .series of vocabularie.s, so that it is no ttreat wonder that the l\Ioii"'olidan 
or Turanian tou;i'ueM have been referred to many fi’roups ,so trenchantly sep.irated 
Us \iituall_v to fall under different families. And, if I incline .so .slrone-ly to unitise 
the family, it is only because, a.s tar as niv investiu-ations h.ive fione, I have been 
able Icj disci'rn nothin'^ absolute and invaiiablein the distinctions—vvhich thoueh 
no d<iul)t distinctions jiroper to tie' vocables only, and not clfectinp' structural 
diae-no.stics (iu the usual narrow sense, for composition of vvmrds A structuie), 
me yet unusiiall}', and a.s I conci ive dt'cisively inii'ortaut, ovvinp to the extremely 
in.irtilicial character vvhicli Ixdonirs to tlu' grammar of the.se toneue.s, with .some 
apparintlv boirovvod e.xceptiou.s, such as that of the Tin Ki'h v erhs. Not that the 
eiammatical or tlie phjsical evidenco of this as umed family Idontitv (onllict- 
uiih th.il of the vocable.s—much the conliarv, as we .shall .soon see—but tliat 

t ,e latler fia.s unusual relative value. |J mav miuliuii luieaii intere'fine'samiile 
e this ideuti'v', derived from the .sutistautive vi rli. It is dn iu .Myamma, ii-ila 
;i; M,il.iv,</e' iu Ildriia, ifdah iu Tihelun, dun iu f rami, etc. Sn af'o it is nn/tii 

* ' ' ... . , y. * . A 

i.i Soiil.il and nina iu 'I'ilictan ; and iiu.iiu, it is d/n/ in 'I'ibi-laii, do/q/ in IJoTfo 
mid lino, dn in Nevvari, d<in// aud /o/w dm// in t iy.n iliip. j And, vfoiikl we 
s ,aK pbiiulv, wo should .sav that td'ammar rel,lies eqii.illv to Ifie coustruclion of 

v. uuls .Old to tlie coustriictiuu of .seuteiues, and that Hie lonner sort of puttiim 
Oipelluv, or .syntax, is alvvays equally, aud often mine, import.mt than the hittei 

< ( rtaiidv, it is more so in the .Mougolidau touf^ueri, vv liicli are as much di.'liueiiishcd 
bv tlieir immensity of iiicelv disciimiuated feriiiB, most of them nmvv.wrdi/com- 
poiiud.s—aud compouudti of no unskilful contrivance.—us bv tlie scantiness aud "iui- 
pluity of tlie contrivancc.s bv which those terms are held to^-ether iu seutonces 
^'soe vocah. voee ‘e-ivo’ and ‘take.’ A Tartar cannot < udiire that confusioij ol 
ilie pr< cative. optative, !Uid imperative, vvhieh our imperative mood evliifiits. But 
he rem^lics the defect not by the multiplication of frrammalie.il forms Imt fiv 
the use of distinct words or distinct luodilications of the .same word, thus 
• cmumaiids’and Davon// ‘solicits,’ ef sic do itcfcris. (’ompare the disjunctive 
7 rc, so common in these tonc;ucs. means ‘c-ive him,’‘g'ive to me, 

bv the annexed pronouns, and just so in Limlm I'ire and I’iran//, and in Vay ii 
Unto, and llasiuir. Lepeha, and Nevvjiri, which eschew sulH.xed pronouns, havi- 
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Bo and Bi, Byu and TV, for the respective senses, the former modifjdng the one 
root, the other using two distinct roots. Observe the identity of byu, ho, hi and 
pi (of pi-re, pirrang.) ] Nay, if we look carefully to what has been so well 
done in one’s own day for the elucidation of our own language, wo shall discern 
that the new lights have been principally etymological, borrowed from, as thrown 
upon, the construction and composiliou of words, not of sentences. 

Perhaps it will be urged that, after all, the structural analogy I have established 
between thb Qyfirung and Circassian tongues belongs rather to the etymological 
than to the syntactic department of languages. Let it be granted, and I would 
thou ask whether the analogy be therefore less important ? And is it not singu¬ 
lar and a proof wherein resides the essential genius and character of these ton¬ 
gues, and where therefore we are to seek for their true and closest relations, 
that my scanty kuowledgo of the Himalayan and Tibetan group of them should 
enable me unhesitatingly to analyse the words of the Caucasian group, of which 
1 know nothing, and to pronounce, for instance, Di-di to bo a re-duplicate root, and 
Dini to be a root and servile prefix, with perfect confidence, and, as I doubt not, 
with equal accuracy ? That will, at all events, bo known by and bye, and should 
the result be such as I look for, the consequent affinity of the Caucasian and 
Mongolian tongues will take an unquestionable shape and stand on the unassail¬ 
able basis of words similarly constructed in all their parts and similarly em¬ 
ployed throughout. 

I must, however, whilst thus insisting on the pre-eminent importance of Mongo- 
lidan vocables, freely ^dmit that those of all my present series are by no means 
entitled to equal confidence,* my access to the individuals who furnished the Sok- 
pa and Gyami words in particular having been deficient for such analytic dissection 
as I hold by, and the competence of my informants, moreover, not beyond ques¬ 
tion. I am likewise much in want of adequate original information respecting the 
A'ttaic group, and of the books that might supply it. Nevertheless, I think, I may 
safely affirm upon the strength of my vocabularies, that the Sdkpo of the Tibetans 
are, as has been already assumed in this paper, no other than the Oolot and Kalmak 
of Rdmusat and Klaproth,t whilst their confreres, the Ildrpa, are almost as 
evidently Turkish, the Turkish afiinity of the latter being inferred, not only from 
the vocables, but from the complex structure of Hdrpa verba and from the quasi- 


* Unfair use has been made of this admission. The vocabularies, such as they are, 
are exceedingly v^aluable, though perhaps without analysis incapable of supporting such 
a towering siqierstructure of theory as ha.s been raised on them l)y their impugners. 

tl might now add, having just laid iny hand on M. Hue’s book, the synonym of 
Turgot to those of Kalmak and Oelet, but that Turgot, like Durbet, designates only a 
tribe of this race, and a tribe whose tribunal denomination, as well as its migration to 
the Volga and back to the Hi, had been already stated by R^musat. M. Hue’s 
amusing work, in fact, adds nothing to our stores of accurate ethnological knowledge, 
his mere assertion, for instance, that the Hiongnu were Huns throwing no fresh light 
ujmn a long debated point, and the nullity of the absolute identity of names in refer¬ 
ence to the Sog, teaching us yet more to doubt vaguer identifications of this sort. Let 
me add that M. Hue’s account of the habits, manners and characters of the several 
peoples is capital, and most evidently, accurately, as vividly, delineated. 
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Arian plij-singnouiy of tlio .oainples I Lave seen of the Ilorpa rnce.t And thus, 
quoad SoK-po, is dissipated tho drenni of twenly yi-ars, during all which time I 
have been in vain endeavouring lo "’ct access to the Sdhpo, assured from, the 
identity of names fSdk pronounced So;r), that in tho much talked-of people of 
Ifasteru Tibet, I should discover that fainons race which gave their appellations 
to the Sogdiana and Sogdorum regio (or the. Jinlns) of tlie clas.sics, and whoso iden¬ 
tity with the, Saciotof Indian and (Ti-ecian story, whose geunine Ariaqism and res¬ 
plendent ronow'u I never ])erniiUed mys(df to doubt, lieverling to what 1 have 
heller iissurance of, 1 .shall next note a fact as ('xtraordinary almost as that which 
formed the subject of niv last comniuipcation to tho Society, to wit, that some of 
ITnniboldt's characteristics of the l\Iala.\ o-l’olynesian tongues hold good as to the 
(Iviii'iiiig language even move sivangelv than Boseu's of the Circassian ; so that we 
may hav(' possibly, in the uirsophislicaled longue of Ilii.s primitive race of mouu- 
taineer.s, sitnaled centrally betwecu tlu! t.thine.se, the Indo-Chinese, tho Tibotan.s, 
and lh<‘ Altaians, and ])ro1octed from alisorption, a.s.similation or conquest by their 
fasines.ses, the main and middle link ol' that vast chain which unil.o.s the insular 
and coiitiiK'utal uatioiis of tlie Mast and llu^ most di.sper.s(‘d .scions of tho im¬ 
mensely dilfused family of tlie jMoiigolidio'! ! 'I'Uose who are aequaiutod with 
tho famous Ivavi Spraclie (known to me alas! only at second hand) will know 
what. 1 moan, when 1 solicit their attention to tho accompanying (iyariing vocabu¬ 
lary, as bearing on the face of it e\idenco, tliat in tlu' (ijuiri'ing tong^ue almost all 
the words in their ordiuaryt state are dissClable.s, wliiBt I can assert po.sitivoly 
from my own knowledge of Ibc language, that the two S'^lables may bo resolved 
into a monosyllabic root and its affix, or into a re])ea(ed monosyllabic root. Now 
tlie.se features (wdiieh by the way are very noticeable even in tho .small .samples 
acce.ssible to me of tho Circassian tongue) JIuuiboIdt has denoted a.s special 
characteristics of tho IMalayo-l’olyncsian languages; and th(>y are oertainly m;3st 
conspicuous atti'ibutes of tlie Cyaning tougiii'.. Thus, in the fir.st column of 
the (iyavuug vocables, there are thirty-live words, wliereof not less than thirty- 
one are dissyllables and only four monosy llables, and the dissyllables are all re- 


+ IMullcr doubts, but the Tibet,sns cannot mistake, and with them TIdr = Turk 
and .Suk = Mongol. 1 liavc, failed to gel IVesli access to tliese peojile, wliieh 1 the 
more legivt, imismueh ns the nimie lldr, even lo the. gullnral /i and to tlie onii.s.sitile 
r, tallies exaeily with the a)i]iellatioii given hy themselves to the. .so-ealled Lerka 
trihe of .ffiiigbliiim. See TickeU’.s narrative and loeabnlary. I liave elsewhere jioinled 
out the Turkic affinity of one lUm.'diivaii tribe (Kuswar) and tlie MaiTt.ehurie of aiiotlier 
(Vaynor Tlayii). See ]ia]ici‘on the ATlgiriaiis. () d'lbet lias been ab.suplly 
i.sohited by pliilologer.s ami geograjilier.s. The nortlierii half of it actually belongs rather 
to the Altaic ibaii to till' Bddpa t.rilii's, and lieiiee i.s called by the hitler Jluryeul ami 
Sdkveul. 1 am indebted to the Mi'iudas tor the knowledge that lid is iiroiiouuced Khd 
and Klffir, ju.st as it is to tlic A'ortli. 

* It may rccoucih' .some of my readets to this .stai iling aniiomiccuieiit to hoar that there 
are historical or traditional gronmls for su]il>osiijg this very ieguui lo be the eoiiiinon 
nest and oiigimil seat of the t.'liiiiese and Tibetan races. Sec Klapiuth’s Taht, IHstur. 
and Mi’iiioircs rchtlirn <> and l!emusa.l’.s AVe/iere/ow siir /i:n hiiif/iicn Tartarea. 

tl S!iy ordinary sl.itc, li(*caus(*, when all tlic aiijmriitus ol' conjjiosiUon atta<di(*s, they 
tM'ooiue }K)lysyllabic. See the seiiufl, and mark tin* consef^ueiiCB as to the monosyi- 
lahic test. 

jjl 
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solvable into a monosyllabic root and its customary pre-fix (Ta, mutable into 
Ka,) save those (Py^pyd, Nytoy^) that are formed hy re-duplication of the radical. 

That FyS 'bird/ and iV}/^‘cow/ are roots, auy one may prove for liimsolf 
by turning to their Tibetan and Chinese equivalents; and that in the Gyariing 
tongue the root is in these instances repeated to constitute the current term 
or integral word is self-apparent. That, again, in Gyarnng, Ta is the common and 
almost, indespensible prefix, and is mutable into Ka, both liable to euphonic 
changes of the vowel, to suit that of the radical, the vocabulary also demonstr.ates, 
testably to any extent by its predecessors of the allied tongues. And if it be 
urged, as in truth it may bo, that the- above constitution of the vocables 
belongs in essence to all the continental tongues, as Humboldt’s sagacity divined 
it did to all the insular ones, the more frequent use of the prefix and consequent 
dissyllabism being all that is exclusively Gyiining, I have still to produce another 
Gyariing tr<ait, which it shares with what has been deemed the most primitive 
Malayo-l’oh’nosian t 3 'pc; and I shall do so by the following quotation from* 
Leyden:—“Pew languages present a greater appearance of originality than 
the Ta-gala. Though a multitude of its terms agree precisely with those of the 
languages just enumerated (the Western Poh’uesian), yet the simple terms are so 
metamorphosed by a variety of the most simple contrivances, that it becoiues 
impossible (dillicult— B.II.II.) fur a person who understands all the original 
words in a senteuee to recognize them individually, or to comprehend the 
meaning of the whole. The artifices which it employs are chiofly the pro-lixing 
or post-fixing (or in-lixing—il.if.77'.) to the simple vocables (rods) of certain 
particles (serviles) which .are again combined with others; and the comjdete or 
partial repetition of teiins in this re-duplication may be again combined with 
other particles.” The above, as well as what follows (pp. 211-12) upon Ta-g.ala 
vetrbs, is in 'general remark.ably coincident with Gyariing, the clifi'erenccs being 
such only as, when compared with other allied tongues, to show that the 
characteristics, however pre-eminently, are by no means oxclusivelv, Gyariing 
among the continental tong-ucs, any more than they arc exclusively T.a-gala 
among the insular ones. [Hero are some samples as significant as Leyden’s 
illustralion.s of the Ta-gala verb.s. From the root Chiny, ‘to go,’ we have 
almost indilferontl}' Yachbtg, Kachi'iir/, Favhiiif/, Kachiiiy, in a present sense, 
and Yutarhimj, Kataclnny, Dafaching, Tataching, Naiaching, in a past sense, with 
some speciality af sense as to the na and ta pre-fi.x that need here be particu¬ 
larized. Next wo have Yulachinti, Katachinti, Datachinti, Tat,aohinti, Kalachiiiti, 
metining, ‘one who goes or went, or the goer,’ if one’s self; and, if any other, 
then the series becomes Yataahisi, Katachisi, etc. The negatives are Matachinti 
vel Matachisi, according to the person, the particle of negation di.splacing the 
first of the pre-fixes indillorently. So from Mdng, ‘to sleep,’ Canitdng, Mar- 
mdng, Tatarmdng,, Matarmdngti, TatarmHi, MatannSsi, ‘ I sleep, I sleep not, I 
slept, I who slept not, thou who sleepest, he who slept not,’or ‘the sleepless/ 


Researches, B.A.S., vol. x., p. 209. 
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(otlier than one’s self). From ‘eat,’ Tasazo ‘feed,’ Tasazangti, ‘I who feed,' 
Tdxdzesi, ‘ho who feeds,’ Masnzdngti^ ‘I who feed not.’ Of these I give the 
analysis of the la.st as a sample, Ma, neg^alive pro-fix—iSrt, causative in-fix. Zdng, 
‘I eat,’ from the root Zd with .suilixed pronoun. Ti mutable with Si, the partici¬ 
pial attributive sufllx. Those are the simplest verbal forms and the most usual, 
whence the prevalent dissyllabic character of the verbs, as of the nouns, as 
•seen in the vocabidary, consisting of a root and one pre-fix. But the vocabulary, 
whilst it demonstrates this, indicates also the more complex forms, put rather too 
prominently forward by Lciyden in his Ta-gala samples. Thus, in our Gyariing 
vocabulary', the words, cry, laugh, bo silent, run, or four out of twenty-four 
verbs, instead of a single prefix, have a double and even a treble supply in the 
simple imperative foi-iu there used; as Da-kd-lru from the root iirw ; Kana-re 
from the root" lie; iVa-/ a-chiim fi om the root Vlnim ; Da-na-ra-gguk from the 
root Ggtik. Hence compounding as before, we ha\ c from the last cited simple 
term, Danaranagguk, ‘cause to run’; Mada vara-niggdk^ ‘do not cause to run’; 
Daiiarasitggiingit ‘I who cause to mu’; Munardnuggiiti or Mii(l(tn<irtt-suggiUi,‘ho 
who does not cause to run.’ I b(dieve also that the reiterative form Mularntdng 
is quite as usual as the substitutive form Munndng, and Muimzdngti for 
MatmazdngLi, as Masazdngti, time and tense notwithstanding, liepetition and 
other changes above illustrated in the prelixes belong much less to the roots, 
inlixes and sullixes, whether in verbs or nouns, and when the root is repeated, 
the sullix is commonly dropt, as has been explained as to substantive. But there 
are instances in the verbs of root repeated and yet pits-tix retained, though 
the vocabulary allords none such as its Kalarlar, ‘round,’ wdiich is a root 
repeated yet letalning its ju’e-ii.x; whilst the adjectives of the vocabulary, 
unlike the substantives, also afford .several ijistames of the doubly and trebly 
reiterated pre-liv, as Kamginir, ‘sweet,’ Ka-ma-ginir from the rertt gndr, and 
Kavainlro, ‘cold,’ Ka-va-na-dro from the root dro. •The elided forms, however, and 
particularly Kiinignar, show' that leaning towards dissyllabisni, wdiich has been 
dwidt, on, ])erhapH, too strongly', though it assuredly be a nio.st marked feature of 
this tongue, and one too which Leyden’s mistaK'e as to his own sample verb 
shows to be preeminently proper to Ta-gahi; for “tohg, to sleep,” is not, the 
radical form of the word, as he assumes, but a compound of the root and its cus¬ 
tomary pre-fix, to, with the vowel harmoni.“ed to that of the root. The pre- 
fi,xes are the great variant.s, and besides being so inucli repeated, they can be 
transposed and intorchanged almost at pleasure, owing to their synonymous 
character, and these variations of the pre-lixes, with the elisions consequent on 
much reiteration of them, constitute the greatest part of that enigma which 
Leyden emphasizes; though it bo in the actual u,-e of the speech much less e.x- 
cessive (I still speak of Ciyariing) than his sample would lead any one to 
suppose. In the above Bamplo.s of Gyariing I have given the verbs alone, 
without the added pronouns of Leydens’ Ta-galau instances—such additional 
complication being rather suited to create wonderment than to promote sound 
knowledge.] Humboldt considers that the Ta-gala (a specimen by the way of 
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the inseparable pre-fix) preserves the primitive type of the whole group; and 
that that type is revealed in tho Oyariiiig I am ine.lined to assert, without 
however forg^etting that my investigation is far from complete, and wilhout 
insisting so much upon the primiliveness of this type as upon its much more 
interesting feature of a connecting bt)ud between tho so-called monosyllabic 
aptotic and the so-called polysyllabic* non-aptotic classes—classes which appear 
to mo to have no veiy deep or solid foundation, much as they have been insiste(^ 
on to the obscuration of the higher branches of philology and ethnology', rather 
than to their illustration (as 1 venture to think), and but for which obscuration 
our Leydons and our .Joneses, our Bopps and our ITumbohlts, could never have 
been found at such extreme apparent diversity of opinion. I may add, with re¬ 
ference to tho disputed primitiveness of 'Pa-gala, owing- to itsu.se of the ‘‘ai'tilices” 
above cited, that throughout tho Himalaya and Tibet it is precisely the rudest or 
most primitive tongues that are distinguished by usele.sa intricacies, such a.s the 
interminable pronouns, and all flio porple.vity caused by conjugation by means of 
them, with their duals and plurals, and inclusive and e.xclusive forms of the lir.st 
person of both. In this way, Kiranti,* for instance, has thirty-three personal 
forms for each tense; and, a.s tiiany tens(^-forms as there are thus constituted, 
BO many are there of tho germnls and of the participlivs—a Manchnric trait of 
great interest. The more advanced tribes, whether of the continent or of the 
islands, have, generally speaking, long since cast away all or most of those 
“ artifices.” 

I have thus, in fly' present and two former communications, .shown what a 
strange conformity in the essential components of their speech slill unites the long 
and wid(dy sundered races iuhabiling now tho Himalaya, Tibet, Indo-Ohina, 
Sifan, Altaia, (’ancasns and Oce.'inico ; and, as a no less str.ange conformity of 
physical conformation, unites (with one alleged e.\ception) these races, it cannot 
nfuch longer bo doubted tliat they-all belong to one ethnic family', whoso physi¬ 
cal attributes it .shall next be my business to iiolp the illu.stration of by describing 
tho heretofore unknown (teople, whoso languages have been submitted to inspec¬ 
tion and oxaiuinalion. Before, however, I turn to the physical characteristics, I 
must add that all the languages, whoso vocables ans herewith submitted to the 
Society, are, and always have been, devoid of letters and of literature; what 

■* Compare the moiiosyllubu; roots and dis.svltabic, simide vocables of Gyariiiig with 
the se-sipiipedalians just given. The coinparisoii is pregnant witli tiini.s, espccitilly .as 
there are ill the cognate tongues all grades of a.]iproxiiiiiit,ioii. Thus, Kivnuri', ‘laugli,’ 
in Oyari'uig, wiUi its double pre-fix, is Ycri in Liiiibu with one, and Hi in IVlagar 
witliout any ; and thus Taliitny, ‘air,’ in l.eiicb-a, with its pre-iix ami sutlix, is Tali in 
tJy'Arung, with pre-lix only, and Li or LJ in liuiiiiese, without either, liiiiiiinerable 
instancc.s like thi.s make me eonclude tliat the (lyiin'ing ditfers only in degiee, not in 
kii d, notwithstanding that its verb, like that of the Ta-gala, civi'tainly' presents an 
extraordinary and seemingly uuiipie spectacle in some as[M!ct.s, but not in all ; for, in 
tile sentence iizi.-hazi papan, ‘lie ealled tliem to feast.’ tbougb the root ‘to eat,’ be 
re]ieated, ami each time with a ditfercntly vowelled servile attached ; yet the combina¬ 
tion is not grotesque, nor the root sinoi.bered. 

* See a memoir on this tongue and another on the Hayu ve.l V.-lyu tongue in tho 
forthcoming Nos. of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. (Printed in 1857 very 
incorrectly. Corrected copies sent to Pott, Lassen, Schiefner, etc.) 
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writing there is among these races being confined to the Tibet-trained monks, 
whose religious ministry they all accept, and who (the monks) use the Tibetan 
system of writing applied solely to the Tibetan language, and never to that of their 
flocks, the several races now in question, or any of them. 

I cannot learn that in Tibet the Sdkpo or the Hdrpa ever employ any system 
of writing of their own, though I need not add (assuming their identification to 
be just) that the Mongols and the Eastern Turks have each their own system quite 
distinct from the Tibetan. Having always considered the physical evidence* of 
race quite as important as the lingual, and the one as the tme complement of 
the other, I have not failed to use the opportunity of access to the people 
whose vocables are now submitted in order to note their physical traits. 

The following are ths chief results of that investigation:— 


Height without shoes . 

Amdoan. 

I. 

6 .8.^ 

Horpa, 

11. 

6.7.4 

Gyarang, 

III. 

6.3.0 

Manyak, 

IV. 

6.4.0 

Length of head, from crown to 
chin (with calipers) . 

0 .8.i 

0 .8.4 

0.9.0 

0.9.4 

Girth of head. 

1 .10.0 

1.9.4 

l.lO.f 

l.lO.f 

Length of head, fore and aft, or 
forehead to occiput . 

0.7.f 

0.7.f 

0 .8.0 

0 .8.0 

Width of head, between parietes 

0 .6.4 

0 .6.0 

0 .0.i 

0 .6.3 

Crown of head to hip . 

2.4.4 

2.4.0 

2.3.4 

2.3.0 

Hip to heel. 

3.3.1 

3.3.4 

2 .11.4 

3.1.0 

Width between the shoulders .. 

1.4.0 

1 .1.0 

1.1.4 

1.4.0 

Girth of chest . 

3.1.0 

2.9.0 

2 .11.4 

2 .11.1 

Length of arm and hand . 

2 .6.1 

2 .6.0 

2.4.f 

2.4.0 

Ditto of arm . 

1 .0.0 

1 .0.0 

0 .11.4 

0 .11.4 

Ditto of fore-arm . 

0 .11.0 

0 .10.0 

0.9.4 

0.9.3 

Ditto of hand. 

0 .8.0 

' 0.7.1 

0.7.f 

O.f.4 

Ditto of thigh. 

1 .8.0 

1.7.0 

1.6.4 

1.7.0 

Ditto of leg to ankle. 

1.4.4 

1.5.0 

1.3.0 

1 .6.0 

Ditto of foot . 

0 .11.0 

0 .10.0 

0.9.4 

0.9.4 

Width of hand . 

0.4.1 

0.4.1 

0.4.0 

0.4.0 

Ditto of foot . 

0.4.f 

0.4.4 

0.4.4 

0.4.0 

Girth of thigh . 

1.9.0 

1.4.f 

1 . 6 .J 

1.7.4 

Ditto of calf . 

1.3.4 

l.l.i 

1 .2.0 

1 . 1.4 

Ditto of fore-arm . 

0 .11.0 

0.9.J 

0 .10.0 

0.9.4 


No. 1.—A native of Amdd, aged thirty-five years, a finely formed and very 
strong man, capable of carrying three maunds or 250 poimds over these mountains, 
which he has done several times, in order to turn a penny during his so- 

* Some attempts have recently been made (see last vol. of Brit Assoc, and Journal 
of Roy. As. Soc.) to disparage the value of this evidence. But no one well acquainted 
with the Tartars in various remote locations could for a moment think of so doing. I 
refer with confidence to Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on the subject in vol. V. As. Res. 
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jQVra bere, Ibougb the lax state of his mnscles shows that he is usually aa 
idler, and uot now in training for such work, nor much used to it. 

A G41dng or monk of the mendicant class, and of course a shaveling, so that 
his head has been examined with unusual advantage. Five feet eight and a half 
inches tall, and more than proportionahly broad or bulky, with large bones and ample 
muscle, not however showing any bold development, the surface on the contrary 
being smooth and even, like the body of an idler; nor fat at all, but well fleshed. 
Colour of the skin, a very pale clear brown, of isabelUne hue, like dry earth, or 
dirty linen, or unbleached paper; not yellow, nor ruddy at all. No tmce of red 
on the cheeks, which are moderately full. Colour of eyes, dai-k hrowu; of hair, 
generally, black, but that of moustache, auburn. No hair on chest, nor on 
legs or arms. Moustach* spare. No beard nor whisker. Hair of head, so far 
as' traceable, abundant, strong and straight. Cranium not compressed nor de¬ 
pressed ; not raised pyramidally, yet brachycephalic rather than dolichocephalic, 
and the occiput truncated or flush with the thick neck, but not flattened. 
Vertical view of the head, ovoid not oval, widest between the ears, and thence 
nan'owing equally to the forehead and to the occiput. Facial angle good. Profile 
inconspicuous. Contour of the face (front view) rather ovoid than angular or 
lozenge-shaped, the cheek-bones having no conspicuous lateral saliency nor the 
forehead and chin any noticeable attenuation. Forehead sufficiently high and 
broad, and not appearing otherwise from any unusual projection of the orbitar 
periphery or of the zygomata. Eyes sufficiently large and not noticeably ob¬ 
lique, but remote froir each other, and flush with the cheek and the upper lid, 
drooping and constricted to the inner canthus, which is large and tumid. Nose, 
good, straight; the bridge well raised between the eyes and the terminal part, nor 
spread nor thickened, though the nostrils be shorter and rounder than in Euro¬ 
peans, and tVe saliency of the whole organ less than in them. Ears large and 
standing out from the head, but occupying the usual relative position. Mouth 
good, hut large, with fine vertical teeth, not showing the least symptom of prog¬ 
nathism in the jaws. Very full lips, but not gaping, nor at all Negro-like in 
their tumidity. Chin not retiring, nor yet roundly salient, but level with the 
gums, or in the same plane with the teeth, and square and strong, as well as 
the jaws, which aftbrd ample room in front for an unorowded set of beautiful 
teeth. Body well-proportioned, but somewhat long (as well as massive and square) 
in the trunk and in the arms, relatively to the legs. Hands and feet well made 
and large, but rather as to breadth than length. Head well set on the short thick 
neck, and shoulders high. Chest, splendid, wide and deep, and general form 
good. Expression Mongolian, (but not at all markedly go as to features,) and calm 
and placidly good-natured. Ears bored, but not distended; and tattooing or 
other disfigurement of the skin quite unknown to all these races, as I may say 
once for all. 

No. 11.—A H6iq!a of Tango, west of Gyaning, towards Amdd, named Isaba. 
Ago thirty-eight years. A man of good height (five feet seven and a half inches) 
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tnd figure, but fax less powerful then the Amdhan, and somewhat darker in 
colour. Spare of flesh, but not actually meagre. Colour, a pale brown, without 
yellow or red, like all the Himalayans and Tibetans, and the eye, of a dai-k 
clear bi-own, as usual with them. No trace of ruddiness on cheek. Hair of 
the head, moustache and whisker, pure black. Hair of head, long, sti-sight, 
strong, abundant. Moustache small and feeble. Whisker rather ampler. No 
beard, nor a trace of hair on the chest, back or limbs. Head longer (fore and 
aft) than wide, but scarcely dolichocephalic, though not truncated occipitally, 
nor compressed, nor depressed, nor pyramidised.* Vertical view, oval, the wider 
end being the posteal or occipital, and being wider there than between the ear8_ 
Facial angle, good. Contour of the face long and oval, without any trace of the 
lozence breadth and angularity. Forehead, narrow and rather low, but not re¬ 
tiring. Cheek bones not salient laterally nor the frontal sinuses or orbits pro¬ 
minent. Ears large and loose. Eyes of good size, remote, but not noticeably 
oblique, though the inner angl^be tumid with the usual constriction thereto 
of the upper lid, which somewhat narrows the parting of the lids. Nose straight, 
not very salient, yet well raised between the eyes, and not dilated towards the 
tip, and the nares elliptic and long, but the bridge nevertheless broad and ob¬ 
tusely rounded. Mouth ^ood, but large and prominent from the fulness of the 
lips,* which, however, are not gaping nor are the teeth at all prognathously 
inclined, well made and vertically set, but not sound. Chin not pointed, nor 
heavy, nor retiring, nor jaws unduly large and angular; whence, with the non- 
saliency of the zygomata, the face takes a good and Arian ^ontour. Figure good, 
almost elegant, but the arms rather lopg, and the legs r.ather short in comparison 
of the European form. Hands and feet well made and well proportioned. Hair 
plaited into a tail, <£ la Chinoise. Ears bored, but not dilated, and furnished 
with small ear-rings. Expression pleasing, and cast of features but faintly 
Mongolian. 

No. HI.—A Gyariing of Tazar, north of Tachindo, by name MAchin^, and by 
age thirty-three yeans. Height five feet three inches, or much shorter than 
either of the above. A well-made smallish man. Bony and muscular develop¬ 
ment moderate, especially the former. In moderate flesh, but thigh and calf very 
fine; arms much less so. Arms longish. Legs shortish. Colour of skin, a pale 
earthy brown or isabelline hue, without the least mixture of yellow or of red; 
like Chinese, but deeper toned. No ruddiness on the spare cheeks. Eye dark 
hazel. Colour of hair in all parts uniformly black; long, straight, abundant, 
strong, on head; spare on upper lip; none on chin, nor on body, nor on lintbs. 
Cranium large, nor compressed, nor depressed, nor pyi-amidally raised towards the 
crown, though there be a semblance of that sort from the width of the zygomata 
(but this feature belongs to the &oe). Occiput not truncated posteally. Fronto- 
occipital axis the longer and vertical view oval with the wide end backwards, 

* It is not so much the fullness of the lips as a certain thidJening of the gums, 
particularly those of the upper incisive or front teeth common to Ois- and Trans- 
Himalayans. 
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the occiput being conspicuously wider than the frontal region, or than the 
parietal, and the maximum occipital breadth lessening regularly forwards to the 
forehead. Facial angle good, with a vertical, but inconspicuous profile. Contour 
of the face (front view) lozenge-shaped, widest between the cheek-bones, which 
project much laterally, and are flattened to the front, causing great breadth 
of face just below the eyes, whence there is a regular narrowing upwards and 
downwards. Forehead sufficiently high and not retiring, but narrowed appa¬ 
rently upwards, owing to the salient zygomata and molars. Frontal sinus not 
salient. Eye smallish and not well opened nor hollowed out from the cheek, 
and upper lid drooping and drawn to the inner, inclined and tumid canthus. 
Eyes wide apart and oblique. Nose long, straight, thick, with a broad base be¬ 
tween the eyes, where, however, the bridge is not flat, but raised into a wide 
low arch. Width great there, and spreading into an expanded fleshy termina¬ 
tion, with broad ate and large round nostrils. Mouth large and salient, yet 
good. Lips moderate and closed, and teeth vertically set, and very fine in shape 
and colour. Chin pretty good, not retiring, nor yet projecting, flush with the 
teeth and somewhat squared, as also the large jaws. Ears long and loose. 
Figure good, with head well set on; neck sufficiently loug; chest deep and wide, 
and well made hands and feet. Hair worn plaited-into a pig tail. Ears bored, 
but declaredly contrary to the custom of his country, and not distended. A very 
Chinese face and figure, and belonging to one who has, in his character, a deal 
of the shrewdness tending to knavery that marks the Chinaman. 

No. IV.—The Man^-aker is forty years old, and bears the euphonious name of 
I’drophuncho. He is a native of Rakho, six days south of Tachindo, and by pro¬ 
fession a G(51ung or mendicant friar; and a cross made ugly fellow he is, as 
one could wish to see, with round shoulders and short neck, but stout and 
good-tempered exceedingly; and moreover, accomplished in reading, writing, 
drawing and" carving, like most of the regular troops of Lamaism to which corps 
he belongs, though to the heterodox branch of it, or Bonpa sect, called by 
him Beunpo or I’eunpo, and which he has enabled me to say is no other than 
Tantrika Buddhism, or what is commonly called Shamanism.* This very inter¬ 
esting and important discovery I therefore make no apology for inserting here, 

* In saying that Shamanism is nothing but Tantrika Bhddhism, I speak most ad¬ 
visedly, and fully aware of the opinions I oppose. That the Bonpa also are Buddhists, 
there ean be no doubt, and my friend I’dio’s statements and drawings show that his 
sect follow the Gyut or Tiintras, which, though canonical, are in bad odour, and have 
been so since the Gelukpa reform. A Bonpa and a Moslem are alike odious to the 
orthodox in Tibet, though the Bonpas have many Vihars of high name and date all 
ovdr the country. Since this was written, I have found some interesting traces of 
the existence of the Bonpa sect in the Himilaya, where the Mbrmi tribe for instance 
still call their exorcist Bonpa. The probable general solution is, that both the Brah- 
manists and the Buddhists, of all the various divisions of those creeds, adopted 
largely into their systems the prior superstitions of the country, whence in Java, in 
NepM, in Ava, as in India, Buddhist and Brahmanieal remains exhibit so much of a 
common character, sometimes wearing the aspect of Vaishnaism, more commonly than 
of Saivaism. Compare my remarks on the subject {apvd volume on the Buddhism of 
NepM) with Leyden’s Pahian and Yule on the Remains of Pagan (apud A. S. J. B.) 
Yule describes exactly the Padmapani, Manjusri, ete., of NepM, and I have myself 
found them at Kamagurh on the Ganges. 
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though it be somewhat out of place ; and as I am digressing, I may as well add 
that to confound the Lamas with the Gdliings as Hue and Gabet invariably do, 
is a worse error than it would be to confound the Brahmans with the Pandits in 
India. To return to my friend Idro, whose shaven head has afforded me a second 
excellent opportunity for closely examining the cranial characters of these races, 
I proceed to note that he is a man of moderate height (five feet four inches), but 
strongly made, with large bones and plenty of muscle, but no fat. Colour, a pale 
whitey pure brown. No trace of red in the spare cheeks, winter though it be. 
Eye, dark rich brown, and hair throughout unmixed and pure black. Like the 
others, he has none of the Esau characteristic, but on the contrary is, as usual, 
scant of hair, having not a trace of it on the body or limbs, and not much on 
the face. No beard. No whisker. A very wretched lean moustache, and a spare 
straight eyebrow. Cranium brachyceph.alic and large. Vertical view of the head 
ovoid not oval, widest between the ears, as in tlie Amddan. Thence regularly and 
equally narrow'od to the frontal and occipital extremities. No compression, nor 
depression of the cranium, but on the contrary a distinct pyramidal ascension from 
a broad base, the point of criual radiation being somewhat conically raised from 
the interaureal and wdde.st part of the scull. Occiput truncate and flattened, 
that is, not projecting beyond the neck, nor rounded posteally, like most heads. 
Facial angle pretty good, but rather deficient in verticality of profile. Contour 
of the face lozenge shape owing to the large laterally salient cheek bones, though 
the forehead be not very noticeably narrowed (except with reference to its bulg¬ 
ing base), nor the chin pointed. Forehead sufficiently*good, high but some 
what compressed and retiring, and appearing more so by reason of the heavy frontal 
sinuses and zygomata, which project beyond the temples towards the sides and 
front. Ears big and salient. Eyes remote and oblique, with the inner angle down 
and tumid, and the upper lid drooping and drawn to the inner catithus. N«se 
rather short, straight, not level with the eyes, fior yet much raised ta separate 
them, nor eksewhero. Not dubbed at the end, but the aim spreading, and the 
nares large and round. Mouth large and forward, with very thick lips, but no 
prognathism, the teeth being vortical and the lips not gaping so as to expose 
them. Teeth well formed and well set in an obtusely convex large arch, 
those of the upper jaw, however, overhanging those of the lower. Chin rather 
retiring, or flat and square. The partial retirement of the chin and large frontal 
sinuses are what mar the verticality of the profile, which moreover shows little of 
nasal and much of oral projection. Figure bad, with thick goitrous neck, hjgh 
forward shoulders, and somewhat bowed logs. Hands and feet well made. 
Muscular development of arms poor, of legs good. A thoroughly Mongolian face, 
but the ugliness in part redeemed by. the good-natured, placid, yet somewhat 
dull, expression. 

Note. — The orthography of the comparative vocabulary is in general that 
sanctioned by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but there are a few deviations 
necessitated by the peculiar articulation of these race.s, whoso gallic j and u are 
of incessant recun-ence. 1 have represented the former sound by zy and the latter 

KEl 
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by eu. Both sounds are found in the French word feu. The system of tones 
or accents, so important for discriminating the many otherwise-identical roots 
in these tongues, there is no practicable method of doing justice to. But I 
have marked the chief one, or abrupt final, y an underscored h, thus h. In 
Thochii and in Horpa, the h, kh, and gk, have often, nay generally, a harsh Arabic 
utterance. I use the short vague English o and e, as in cat, get, for their 
common equivalents in these tongues, but « has always the 00 sound, whether 
short or long. It so occurs in English though rarely, as in put, pudding. The 
continental (European) and Eastern system of the vowels is that pursued, and 
the long sound of each is noted by accent superscribed. But there is a great 
evil attendant on this Jonesian use of accent us marking quantity; for the Tartar 
accent denotes the radical syllable or syllables, irrespective altogether of the 
long or short sound of vowels. I cannot, however, at present, remedy this evil, 
though hereafter I shall use the accent to denote roots putting it over the end of 
the radical syllable, whether ending in vowel or consonant. Quoad vowels, mine 
is the common vocalic system, the English being wholly beside the mark. Y is 
always a consonant. It blends with many others to give them a sliding sound as 
in the zy, above instanced. It gives 8 the sound of Sh, as in the Syan (Shan) 
tribe’s name. It must never be made a vowel, d I’anglaise, for that makes mono¬ 
syllables dissyllabic, and totally changes the proper sounds of words. The same 
as to w, which we English are however more familiar with. From (, I make the 
diphthong ai: from d that of au; from 6 that of ou, sounded as in age age, hawfinch, 
lioto; which, with the gallic eu (iet/rre), are invariably diphthongs, each with a 
single blended sound. If two vowels come together and require separate utterance, 
the latter is superscribed with two dots, as ddt. I have marked off the pre- 
6xea,(tir-mi, ‘man,’ s^e Qyariing column) to facilitate access to the root and 
comparison on a large scale, such as that lately employed to illustrate ethnic 
affinities. This and the like marking off of the suffixes will be a great aid to 
those who wi.sh to make such comparisons without knowledge of these languages. 
Bpt the procedure is hardly coivect, since the root and its prefix in particular 
are apt to be blended [in utterance by transfer of the accent (mi, 'jlir-mi), and 
since the sense also of the root^ is occasionally as dependant (though in, a diflerent 
way) on that of their prefixes, as it is in regard to the prepositions of the Arian 
tongues (ttV-w(f,‘man’: ti-nii, ‘fire’). Nevertheless these important panicles ai'e 
liable to a large range of mutations, synonymous as well as differential, merely 
euphonic, as well as essential, whilst some of the tongues use them very amply, 
and others very rarely. Add to these features the infixes and the suffixes, with 
the occasional change of place and function between all these, and you have 
before you the causes of the differences of these languages, which are often so 
operative as to merge their essential affinity and make it indiscernible, except by 
those who, knowing the roots, can pursue them and the servile portions of the 
voaables through their various metamorphoses and transpositions.* 

’ Compare in Tibeto-IIim&layan and Indo-Chinese series, as follows :— 

Day.— Nyi’-ma, Ma-ni', Nye’-n-ti, Nhi’4i-ma, SaJe-ni’. Root JUgi. 

Eye. — A-mik, Mi-io, Mi-kha, Ta-i-myek, Myi-t-H. Root Jfigr. 

Dog.— Khi-cha, Ko-chu, Ch&i-ma, Kkwi, Ta-kun, Ka-zeu. 'Root Khgi. 

Ripe.— Kas-sman, Mkai-U, Mhin, Min-bo. RootsJ/in. 

Sour.— K-dch-ehdr, Kydr-bo, Da-chu’. Root sKgdr. 

Hear.— Khep-cM, Nap-syi, Ta-chi-n. Root 8M. 

Th( se art extreme cases, perhaps, of mutation ; but they are therefore all the better 
adapt.-d to illustrate my meaning ; and links enough will be found in the voeabu- 
laiies to bind them surely together. 



6. ON THB COLONIZATION OF THE HIMALAYA BY KUBOPKANS.* 

As the interesting subject of the fitness of the Himalaya for European coloni¬ 
zation is beginning to excite the attention of individuals and of the Government, 
it may be worth while to state distinctly may own conviction on the subject, 
together with the chief grounds of that conviction, because I have resided some 
thirty yeai’S in the Central and Eastern parts of the range, and have also served 
awhile in the Western, and all that time my attention has been directed to studies 
calculated to make my observation and experience more effective. 

I say, then, unhesitatingly, that the Himalaya generally is very well calculated 
for the settlement of Europeans, and I feel more and more convinced that the 
encouragement of colonization therein is one of the highest and most important 
duties of the Government. 

In the long, and throughout the globe quite unparallelei, gradation of heights, 
from the plains to the snows, every variety of chmate is found with correspondent 
capabilities for the successful culture of various products suited to the wants of 
Europeans, for their own consumption or for profitable sale; and in this extra¬ 
ordinary gi'adation of heights, the high and the low are juxtaposed in a maqper 
alike favourable to the labours of the healthful ani to the relief of the ailing. 

A healthy cultivator of our race could have his dwelling at four to six thousand 
feet, and his farms, both there and at various higher and lower elevations, yet still 
close to his abode; so that quasi-tropical and quasi-Eiiropcan products might 
be raised by him with the greatest facility ; and in defect of health and strength, 
the colonist, like the visitor, would enjoy the vast advantage of entirely changing 
his climate without cost or fatig:ue of journey, besides having the additional 
resource of easy access to medicinal waters of universal diffusion and of proved 
efficacy in many kinds of ailments. The greatest variety of climate has of 
course relation to the transverse section of the Himalaya, or that from pfains 
to snows; but the longitudinal section, or the S. E. and N. W. one, likewise 
presents as much and the same variety of climate as is proper to the plains in 
Bengal, Benares, and the north-western provinces; and it is quite a mistake to 
allege of the South-East Himalayas, or of Bengal, that their climate differs only 
for the worse from the drier climate of the hills or plains further west and north. 


Written in 1856. 
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Undoubtedly, the South-East Himalaya has much less sun and much ihore 
moisture* than the North-West Himalaya. But those Europeans, who have 
experienced the effects of the climate of both, frequently prefer that of the former, 
and it is quite certain that, in the past twenty years, the South-East Ilimdlaya 
has suffered much less from epidemics, and has also enjoyed a complete exemption 
from those severe dysenteries and fevers which have afflicted the denizens 
of the North-West Himalaya. It is as certain that the obscured sun of the 
South-East ^limalaya is the cause of the difference,§ and that, though our clouds 
and mists may hurt our popular reputation with strangers, they are welcome to 
ourselves from their experienced and admitted beneficialness. Cloudy and misty 
as is our climate for five to six months,^ rheumatism and pulmonary affections are 
unknown. That the Himalaya, generally speaking is a region eminently 
healthful, can be doubted by no competent judge, and is demonstrable at once, and 
readily, by pointing to the finely developed muscles,pure skins, cheerful countenances, 
and universally well-formed strong-boned bodies of the native inhabitants, whose 
health and strength, and capacity of enduring toil and carrying heavy burdens, are 
as notorious, as arc their exemption from bodily malformations and from most of 
the direst diseases to which flesh is heir, as well in the tropics as in the high 
latitudes of Europe—results owing to the preeminent equability and temporateness 
of the climate,t added to the simple active habits of the people. 

The fearful epidemics of the plains seldom penetrate the Himalayas, which,, 
moreover, seem to have a positive exemption from endemic diseases, or those proper 
to any given country. (For forty years cholera has ravaged the plains continually 
almost. But in all that period Nopal has been visited only twice and Harjeoling 
scarcely at all. In the same forty years at Kathrrrandil, only two deaths (Mr. 
Stuart and Lieutenant Young) have occurred among Europeairs, and both those 
were occasioned by diseases wholly apart from local influences; and in the escort 
of‘the Resident, the s.ilubrity iij my time was so great, that promotion came hardly 
to be calculated on at all, and a Sepahee would be a Sepahee still, after fifteen to 
twenty years’ service. | 

The Civil medical statistics of Nepal, as of Darjeeling, have always told the 
same story; and if the Military statistics of the latter place have been, till lately, 

• The fall of rain is no accurate test of mean moisture, but the following facts have 
their value ;—Mean annual fall of rain at Darjeeling 130 inches ; at Katlrrn.'indrr, in the 
Valley of NepM, 60 ; at Simla 70 ; at (Jherrapiinji 500. It must always be remem¬ 
bered, that the amount of rain and moisture at ;inv given spot in the Him.alaya depends 
greatly on the number of covering ridges intei veiling between such spot and the 
couJse of the great column of vapour borne by the monsoon from the ocean. The 
fact, that the fall of rain in the Concaii is five-fold what it is in the Deccan, owing 
to the intervention of the Ghat range, will make this more intelligible. 

g Very imperfhet sanitary arrangements to the north-west, where large multitudes are 
assembled yearly such as are unknown to the Sanitaria of the south-east, must he added 
ill explanation of the dysenteries and fevers noted^ 

+ In my sitting-room, which is freely ventilated, the thermometer ranges only from 
60 to 65, uay and njgbt, between the end of .lune and the end of September. In 
December, January, and February, the range is about the same, or hut slightly greater. 

J The Escort or Honorary Guard formeriy consisted of 200 men ; it now consists of 

100 . 
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leas faTOurable, the reasons of this had nothing to do with the hill climate, bnt 
resulted wholly from the senseless selection of cases sent up; the absurd neglect of 
seasons in sending up and taking down of the invalids; and lastly, the shameful 
abandonment of all care and supervision of the men on the way up and down. 

The appearance of the European children at Darjeeling might alone suffice to 
prove the suitableness of the climate of the Himalaya at six to eight thousand feet 
for European colonization, confirmed, as such evidence is, by that af the aspect 
and health of such adult Europeans as came here with uninjured constitutions, 
and have led an active life since their arrival. Finer specimens of manly vigour 
the world could not show; J and though none of the individuals I allude to have 
lately toiled all day in the open air at agricnltural labours, yet I am credibly in¬ 
formed that some of them did for several 3’ear3 after their arrival here, and 
with perfect impunity; their agricultural pursuits having been abandoned for 
reasons quite apart from either injured health or inability to support them¬ 
selves and families comfortably by sucli labours. 

That Europeans would sustain injury from exposure during agricultural labours 
at any period § of the year, seems therefore refuted by fact; and when it is 
remembered that such persons would be working here, ns at home, amid an in¬ 
digenous arboreal vegetation of oaks, hollies, chesnuts, sycamores, elms, horn-beams, 
birches, alders, eldeivs, willow.s, and, more we.stt'rly, pines and firs, such* a fact de¬ 
rives from such an analogy doulile strength; and the attempted inference from both 
is furllier justified by the liealthful growth in the Ilimalaj'a of such of our own 
cereals and vegetables and fiaiits as we have thus far tiSed to introduce, with 
tho sole exception of tldicaf.e and soft pulped fruits, not of an early or spring matur¬ 
ing kind, such as peaches, grape.s, and tlie like. These rot, instead of ripening in the 
central region of the Himalaya, owing to tho tropical rains and rarity of sun-shine 
at the ripening season. 

But such soft fruits as become mature before th8 rains set in, as strawberries, 
come to perfection, as do all hard fruits, such as applc.s. There i.s, in fact, no end 
no end of the mineral and vegetable wealth of the Hiraalayii, and if the absence of 
flat ground, with tho severity of the tropical mon.soon or rainy season, present 
considerable drawback fo agricultural, success, on the other hand tho endless 
inequalities of surface offer a variety of temperature and of exposure, together with 
signal modification even of the element of moisture and rain, all highly conducive 
to the advantageous cultivation of numerous and diverse products proper to the 
soil or imported from elsewhere. 

Temperature changes regularly in the ratio of 3“ diminution of heat for every 
thousand feet of height gained; and every large ridge crossing ths course of the 

X We may now add that the children and, in a few instances,' grandchildren bom 
at Darjeeling of the Europc^ans in question, and the children generally of the gentlemen 
resident there, are as healthy and vigorous as any children in Europe. 

§ Agriculture does not require much exposure at the hottest sc&son, when the crops 
are growing. 

* The beech is the only European tree not found in the Himalaya. The rest are 
very common. 

LL 
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monsoon modifies almost as remarkably the amount of rain in the several tracts 
covered hy such ridges. The ratio of decrease of heat with elevation, which has 
just been stated, must however be remembered to be an average and to have 
reference to the shade, not to the suii, for it lias been found that the direct 
rays of the sun are as powerful at Uarjoeliug ai in the ].'lains, owing probably to 
the clearness of our atmosphere: and this is the reason why our clouds are so 
welcome and beneficial during the hottest months of the year. In other tvords, 
the constant cloudiness of that soiisim is bcaelicial to the European. It is otherwiee, 
however, as regards his crojit, which being ripening’ at that period, would be 
benefited by a clearer sky; and thus it is that a certain degree of op'pug-nancy 
exists between the sites most congenial to the European and lo his cropxs; for, 
whilst a height of six to seven thousand, perhaps, might- be most congenial to him, 
one of four to five thousand would certainly suit them better, not so much for the 
average higher temperature, as for the larger supply of sun-shiuo. But the oppugn 
nancy is only one of degree, and whilst lour thousand is a very endurable 
climate for the European, there is no reason why he should not have his abode, 
as ia the frequent custom of the country, at a somewhat higher level than that of 
his fields, should he find such an arrangement advantageous upon the whole. 

The fertility of the soil is demonstrated by the luxuriance of the arboreal and 
sbvub vegetation, a luxuriance as gx-eat in degree as universal in pi’evalence. Tx’ue 
this luxuriance bus its evils* and, in ils present miprimod state, may be oiie 
great cause why the feeding of flocks and herds is scantily pui’suod by the people, 
and without much #Uccess, spexi-king geuei ally; for there arc exceptions even 
now, and European cnerg-y -would soon multiply these exceptions, besixtes 
grappling successfully with the pi-etumed soxxi’ce- of the evil, or too mucJi and too 
rank vegetation, not to add, that, in the districts next Ek -pi’- ws and Tibet, that 
hyper-luxui’iii,nce ceases, and herds irnd flocks abound,'SncVYiie latter yield fleeces 
admii’ablq for either fineness or Cength of iihre.t The soil consists of a deep bed 
of very I’ich vegetable mould from one to three feet doei), to preserve which fi-om 
being carried away by the tropical rains after the removal of its natural cover of 
forest and under-growth, by terracing xmil other known expedients, must be the 
colonist’s first cai’o, for the undei’lyiug eavl-h is almost always a hungry red clay 
but happily one whose tenacity and poverty are much qualified by better ingredients 
derived from the debris of the gneisses and schists that constitute the almost sole 

* The paucity of gi’iiniiiica; is, I beli-vc, a feature of the Hiiiifdayan Botany, and 
evesy obserx’ant person must iioliee tin* atiscni'.'* of mixadows and grxxzing land aixi hay 
fields throughout the hills. But this ia to la* acc-ounteJ for and explaini-d by the 
unconimon s|.r(*i),gtli anti almrthinee of the indigetjous vegetation ; fox', vvlienever a tract 
of land is keid clexir, gi-ass springs up ; aud the Kur(x])eaii givx.ss(!s that lx.avo been im- 
portctl, ixiclxxdiixg cloyei’s and Ixiceni, floxiiiah exciH-dxngly, the nioi.st cliixiate being very 
favoixrable to them. Sxxeh, howevex', ai-e the riehxiess axnl high flavour of the native 
vegetation, that large ixxxd snxiill cattle, even when pxovided wxtli the fixie.st Eixi-o])ean 
pa.sture. ai-« apt to desei’t it in ’onlei- to griize at large amid the forests and copses. 
I here speak of the chitraJ region of the Himalaya, wlxei'C.ixx leeches are the gx-eat enemies 
of the cattle, aud a peculiar dise.ase of the Ixools to which tlxey ax-e subject. 

t The samples I sent to Eux’tme of the wool of the sheeji and goats of the Northern 
region of the Himalaya and of Tibet were valued at seven to nine pence per pound. 
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roclt!>. The arfrillReeous con^tiliients of the soil are perhaps in good proportion; 
tlio sili.-eous, p 'i-Iups, rather ton aoimdiui; the caloarcoii!, ileiioieiit. Heretofore, 
the tuperhiial mould has heen the sole stii}' of rlie agriuilturiat and floriculturist. 
How tar that would continue to be the case untlor abler culturo, I know not. Bui, 
so long-as i( did coiiliaue, the caution above given would demand the most vigilant 
and incessant attention. 

Thfi common F.iuopean cereals, or wheat, barlej', rye, and oa1s, arcs little heeded 
in the Himalaya, where 1 never saw crops equal those grown in tarions parte of 
the plain.9. But thi.s, thongh no doubt atlrihutable in some measure to a deal of the 
Ilimalay.iu ]topiilaihm being loealeil at heights a hoc e those where, in the present 
forest eneutnberi'd state of tlie country, a sullleiency of summer sun for such 
crops can be safely calculated upon, it likewise attributable in part to the preference 
for rices, maizes, sorghums, panicums or millet-, buck-wheat, and amaranth, on the 
part of the people, whose culliv.itinn of wheat is most careless, without manure, 
e.ven in double-cropped and old lands, and the plant is allowed to be over-run, whilst 
growing, by wild hemp or artoinesia, or Oiluu' social weed of most frequent 
occuri-once in the Ilimal.aya. Ohserre, too, that the sv stem of double cropping 
now occasions the saeriliee of thedespi-ed wheat crop which is a spring'one to the 
cherished autunial crop which i.s a rice one; and that were the former allowed due 
con.dderatioa and treated with reference to its furnisliing a main article of food, 
instead of being regarded merely with reference to the still, as is now vc'ry generally 
the case among Iho native population, vee niiglit reasonably c.xpcct to sco tine crops 
of wlieat as higli at le.ist as ti\ e tliou'-and feet and more, especially so when the 
clearance of the land, conducted judiciously, was enabled to produce its due and 
experienced etlifcts in aug'menting tlie sun-sinue and dimini'hing the rain and mist 
in sucdi pro])erly cleared tracts, llf'reiofoi'e, skill and energy Jiave do;io absolutely 
notliing, in thc.so orolhi'r re-pecls, for Himalayan ag'rieulturo, and'yot thei'* is 
no couiitiy on earth where more advantage miglrt %o dei’ived from .skill and energy 
applied to the eidturo of agi-ieulf ui-al pvudnets. As alreadt' said, the infinite 
variety of elevation and of exposure (l)otb as to beat and moi-tiire), together with 
the indefinite richness of tho soil, as proved by the indigenous tree and shrub and 
other vegetation, are promises one can hardly, fail to rest soundly upon in 
prognosticating the high success of European culture of the Himalayan slope.s, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks I have enumerated. There need hardly be any 
end to the variety of the products, and good suecess must attend the cultivation of 
many of them, after a little experience shall have taught the specialities oj tho 
soil and climate, so that the subject should be incessantly agitated till the 
Government and the public are made fully awaro of its merits. How much 
iteration is needed, may be illustrated by the simple mention of tho fact, that 
tho fitness of the Himalayas for tea-growing was fully ascertained twenty-five 
years ago in the valley of NiSpal, a normal characteristic^ region, as well in 
regard to position* as to elevation. Tea seeds .and plants were procured from 

• It is equi-distant from snows and plains, and has a mean elevation of 4,500 feet. 
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Gfaina through the medium of the Cashmere merchants then located at Kathmdndd. 
They were sown and planted in the Residency garden, where they flourished 
greatly, flowering and seeding as usual, and moreover, grafts ad libitum were 
multiplied by means of the nearly allied Eurya (Camellia) kisi, which, in the 
valley of N4pal, as elsewhere, throughout the Himdlaya, is an indigenous and 
most ab«ndant species. These favourable results were duly announced at the 
time to Dr. 'Abel, Physician to the Governor General, an accomplished person, 
with special qualifications, for their just appreciation. And yet, in spite of all 
this, twenty years were suffered to elapse before any efiective notice of so im¬ 
portant an experiment could be obtained. 

I trust, therefore, that the general subject of the high capabilities of the climate 
and soil of the Iliniiilayas, and their eminent fitness for European colonization 
having once been taken up, will never be dropped till colonization is a “/m't 
accompli'’ and that the accomplishment of this greatest, surest, soundest, 
and simplest of all political measures for the stabilitation of the British power 
in India, may adorn the annals of the present Viceroy’s administration. 

But observe, I do not mean wholesale and instantaneous colonization, for any 
such I regard as simply impossible; nor, were it possible, would I advocate it. 
The distance and unpopularity of India, however, would preclude all rational 
anticipation of any such colonization, whatever might be the wish to effect 
it. What I mean is, looking to these very obstacles and drawbacks, seeming 
and real, that some systematic means shoidd be used to reduce their apparent 
and real dimensions,, to make familiarly and generally known the cheapest 
methods and actual cost of reaching India; to afford discriminating aid in some 
cases towards reaching it and settling in it; and to shew that, ifi regard to the 
Himalaya, the vulgar dread of Indian disease.s is wholly baseless — to show 
also, that its infinite variety of JuxftqM.sed elevations, with correspondent 
differences of climate, both as to heat and moisture, and the unbounded richness of 
its soil at all elevations, offer peculiar and almost unique advantages (not a fiftieth 
part of the surface being now occupied) to the colonist, as well on the score of 
health as on that of opportunity, to cultivate a wondorfid variety of products ranging 
from the tropical nearly to the.European. 

A word as to the native population, in relation to the measure under contempla- 
tiot). In the first place, the vast extent of unoccupied land would free the 
Government from the necessity of providing against wrongful displacement; 
and, in the second place, the erect spiv it and freedom from di.squalifying 
prejudices, proper to the Himalayan population, would at once make their 
protection from European oppression easy, and would render them readily 
subservient under the direction of European energy and .skill to the more 
effectual drawing forth of the natural resources of the region. Located himself 
at an elevation he might find most conducive to his health, the colonist 
might, on the very verge of the lower region (see Essay on Physical Geography 
•f Himdlaya, in another part of this work), effectually command the great 
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resources for traffic in timber, drugs, dyes, hides,* horns, ghee, and textile materials, 
not excluding silk, which that region affords; whilst, if he chose to locate him¬ 
self further from the plains and devote himself to agriculture and sheep-breeding, 
he might make his election among endless sites in the central and higher regions 
(see paper above referred to) of the Him&laya, of a place where these or those 
sorts of cereal flourished best, and where cattle and sheep could be reai'ed, under 
circumstances of surface, vegetation, and temperature as various as the imagination 
can depict, but all more or less propitious; the steep slopes and abundant vegetation, 
rank but nutritious, of the central region, giving place, in the higher region, to a 
drier air, a more level surface, and a scanter and highly aromatic vegetation, 
peculiarly suited to sheep and goats, whose fleeces in that region would well repay 
the cost of transport to the most distant markets. 

Not that 1 would in general hold out to the colonist the prospect of growing 
rich by the utmost use of the above indicated resources for the accumulation of 
wealth—to which might, and certainly in due course would, be added those of the 
Trans-IIiindlayan commorco||—but would rather fix his attention, primarily, at 
least upon the certain prospect of comfort, of a full belly, a warm back, and a 
decent domicile, or, in other words, of food, clothes, and shelter for himself, his wife, 
and children, unfailing with the most ordinary prudence and toil, and such, as to 
quality and quantity, as would be a perfect god-send to the starving peasantry 
of Ireland and of the Scotch Highlands. These are the settlers I would, but with¬ 
out discouraging the others, primarily encourage by free grants for the first five 
years, and by a very light rent upon long and fixed leases thereafter, looking to 
compensation in the general prestigej of their known forthcomingness on the spot, 
and assured that, with the actual backing upon occasions of political stress and 
difficultyof some fifty to one hundred thousand loyal hearts and stalwart bodies of 
Saxon mould, our empire in India might safely defy the world in arms against it. 

* Countless herds of cattle are driven for XJasturage annually, during the hot months, 
from the open plains into the Tarai and Bhaver, and oP the thousands that dieihere, the 
hides and liorns are left to rot, for want of systematic purchase, and this whilst the 
demand is so urgent, that cattle-killing has become a trade in order to tneet it. 

11 In 1832 I kirnished to Government a statement of the amount of this commerce, 
as conducted through Ncqa'd prop<‘r. the exi)orts and imports then reached thirty W-Aa, 
and this under circumstances as little encouraging to commercial enterprise as can well 
be imagined, for monopolies were the order of the day, and those in power were often 
the holders of such monopolies, as I believe is still the case in N epal and also in Cashmere. 

In the paper adverted to, I al^ pointed out, by comparative statements, how 
successfully Britain could compete with Kussia iu regard to this commerce. 

+ We are, it should never be forgotten, ‘rari nanlcs in, gurgite vasto,' occupying a 
position <iuite analogous to that of the Romans, when one of their ablest statesmen 
exclaimed ‘quantum nobisperieulum si servinostrinumcrare nos cepiscenl.’ We canwot, 
for financial reasons of an enduring kind, create an adequate guard against the perils 
of such a position, nor materially alter it for the better r/rmaaf physical security, save by 
having .such a hody of our countrymen as above contemplated within call. 

To ward off Russian power and influence, we are just now entering on a war (in Persia) 
as immediately and immensely costly, as full of j)erplexitie3 and difficulties even in any 
of its better issues. Were one-tenth, nay, one-fiftieth, of the money which that war, 
if it la.st, will cost, bestowed on the encouragement of European settlements in the 
Himalaya, we might thus provide a far more durable, safe and cheap barrier against 
Russian aggression, and should soon reduce her land-borne commerce with Eastern Asia 
to nil. (a-B. 1866.) 




7. ON THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 

[The following' papers, which are of special interest j n.st nov , wore addressed 
to the Political Secretary at Calcutta in 18f!l, and were piihlislied in a volume 
of “Selections from the Records of the Oovernment of Bengal, No. XXVII,” in 
1857. —Ed.] 

No. I.—A precise practical account of the rorainercial route to Kathmandu, 
and thence to the marts on the Bhote or Tibetan frontier, with the manner and 
expense of conveying goods, the amount and nature of the duties levied thereon 
by the Nepal Government,and the places where they are le.ifd. 

No. II .—Lists of imports and exports, with 3'omarks. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that a conne^on with this country 
was originally sought by us pundy for commercial p3n'po.so.s, which purposes the 
government, up to the beginning of this century, direcUly and strenuously e.verted 
itself, by arms and by diplomacy, to promote. Now, though I would by no means 
advise a recurrence to that mode of fostering the commerce in question, hut, on the 
contrary, entirely adhere to the opinions expressjul by me in my public despatch 
of the 8th of Mai'ch, 1830, yet I think it is possible we may fall into the opposite 
error of entire forgetfulness and neglect of the matter. I conceive, therefore, that 
a few remarks tending to reveal the actual and po.ssiblo extent and value of the trade 
in question will, at the present moment, be well timed |and u.soful, in which hope 
I shall now proceed to make some such remarks, and to point out, in the course of 
them, the specilic object for wliich each of the two accompanying documents 
was framed. Why that great commerce, which naturally ought to, and formerly 
did,* subsist between the vast Ois- and Trans-IIiraitlayan region.^, should seek the 
channel of Nepal rather than that of Bhutan on the one hand, or of Kumaon 
on the other, I have already explained at large, in my despatch above alluded to, 
and to which I beg to refer you, should the subject seem worthy of any present 
consultation or consideration. But I shall pi'obably bo met at the threshold of the 
discussion with the reasonable questions—what has been the effect of sixteen years’ 

* I recommend a reference to the old records (inaccessible to me)of the commercial 
Residency of Patna and of its out-post Bettia. In 1842, -an official reference was made 
to me, too immediately before my departure from Nepkl to be answered, the object of 
which was to ascertain whp the imports from Tibet through Xcpil, and particularly 
that of gold, had fallen off so much 
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peace and alliance with NIp&l P—^what is now the positive amount of this commerce P 
—^what its extent as compared with any like preceding period. If the mustard-seed 
he indeed, to attain its promised dimensions, there ought to he now some distinct 
symptoms of its great power of increase. 

To meet in some sort, and prospectively, these reasonble enquiries, I have drawn 
up the paper No. II. I have myself searched in vain tnrough my record for any — 
the vaguest—data, by which 1 might judge of the amount of this commerce at the 
times of Kirkpatrick’s^ and Knox’s missions to Kathmandu, or, at the period of Mr. 
Gardner’s arrival here (1816), and the vexation I have experienced at finding none 
such, has led me thus to place on record the best attainable data for the present 
time. Fifteen years hence these data will furnish a scale of comparison by which 
to measure the justness of the views now entertained respecting the power of increase 
inherent in the trade of NepAl. It will readily be anticipated this government 
neither makes nor keeps any express record of the annual amount of exports and 
imports, and that it is no easy thing for one in my situation to get possession of the 
indirect, yet facile, measme of this amount furnished by the sum-total of the duties 
annually realized upon it. So far as attainable, I have used this measure. I have 
also, sought and obtained other measures. I have secretly and carefully applied to 
some of the oldest and most respectable merchants of K8.thm&ndn, and the other 
chief towns of the Valley, for conjectural estimates of the total annual amount 
of imports and exports, and of the number and capital of the chief commercial 
firms of the Valley. These estimates are given in Number 11. In the 
absence of statistical documents, these are the only accessible data, and when it is 
considered that I hav< been many years at this place, it may reasonably be pre¬ 
sumed, that I have the means of so applying to the merchants in question as to 
procure from them sincere statements to the best of their knowledge. 

It appears then that at this present time there are, in the gi-eat towns of the 
Valley of Nrtpal, fifty-two native and thirty-four Indian merchants engaged in 
foreign commerce, both with th« South and the North, and that the trading capital 
of the former is considered to be not less than 50,18,000, nor that of the latter 
less than 23,05,000.* A third of such of these merchants aS are natives of the plains 
have come up subsequently to the establishment of the Residency in 1816, since 
which period, as is thought by the oldest merchants of KAthmandft, the trade 
has been tripled. 

Turning again to No. 11., Part I., we have, for the annual prime cost value of 
the imports in Sicca rupees 16,11,000, and Part II. of No. 11. affords, for the annual 
value, at Kfithmfindft, of the exports, 12,77,800 of Nepalese rupees, equivalent to 
Kuldars 10,64,833-5-4, thus making the total of imports and exports 26,75,833-6-4 
of Kuldar rupees. But, from particular circumstances, the imports of 1830-31 were 
above-what can be considered an average specimen, and should be reduced by one 

11792 and 1801, respectively. 

* Before I left Nep^l, I had some reason to suppose these estimates to be too high by 
a third. 
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lakh,-in the articles of precious stones, English fowling pieces, horses, velvets, 
and kimkhabs, owing to the extraordinary, pui-chases of the Durbar in that year. 
After this deduction, there will remain a total of annual imports and exports, ac¬ 
cording to the lists of No. II., of something short of twenty-six lakhs, which sum 
agrees sufficiently well with the twenty-five lakhs yielded by the subsequeSt calcu¬ 
lation upon the amounts of duties and of exemptions from duty. I am aware that, 
after the deduction fi-om the imports adverted to, there will still remain an excess 
of imports over exports, amounting to four and a half lakhs of rupees,! which 
may seem to want explanation, if considered as a permanent relation. But I 
think it will be felt, on reflection, that to attempt to reduce these estimates to 
rigorous precision, or to raise on them a nice speculation would be to forget that 
they are necessarily mere approximations. In other respects, I hope and believe 
both parts of No. II. likely to be very useful ; but in regard to the precise accuracy 
of its sum-totals of annual transactions, I have no wish to deceive myself or others. 

In respect to the annual amount of duties realized by this government upon this 
trade, I cannot ascertain it upon the northern branch of the trade, but upon the 
southern branch, or imports and exports from and to India, (which is farmed 
and more easily discoverable,) it reached last year (1830) the sum of one lakh and 
sixty-thousand throe hundred and sixty-four Ndpalese rupees. Now, if we take 
(as there are good grounds for ’doing) the duty, upon an average, of 6 per cent, ad 
valorem, the above amount of duty will give a total annual value of imports and 
exports, with the plains of India alone, of 26,72,7335 Nep&lese Paisa rupees, equi¬ 
valent to Siccas 17,81,821-10-8. But to this sum must be a^ded the whole amount 
of imports and exports passing duty free, end which cannot be rated at less than 
sevepi lakhs of Kuldars per annum. There are exemptions, from principle, of a 
general nfture, such as those affecting the export of gold, pice, and Nepalese rupees; 
and which articles alone amounted for 1830-31, to fully five lakhs of Siccas, as per 
list of Part II. No. II. There are also exemptions^from favoritism, w'hich, by‘the 
usage of the Nepfi.1 government, are largely extended to its more rbspectable 
functionaries, civil and military—all of whom, if they have a penny to turn, 
or expense to meet abroad, at once dabble in trade, and procure for themselves 
freedom of export and import for the nonce. The goods so exported and impoitod 
must be rated at a lakh per annum, nor can the Durbar’s own purchases or imports 
be set down at lees. We must add, therefore, seven lakhs of exempted goods to the 
nearly eighteen lakhs pointed out by the duties, and we shall have, in this way, 
little slfort of twenty-five lakhs of Kuldars for the total amount value of the exports 
and impoito, to and from the plains, as indicated by the amount of duties ard of 
exemptions. Such, according to data,of some worth at least, is the present extent 

+ The deficiency of exports is made up, and more by the agricultural ptoduoe of the 
lowlands, especially grain, six lakhs of which are annually sent to Patna, etc., where 
it is paid for in money wholly. The means of export afforded to Ndpil by her Tarai 
agriculture escaped me in drawing up the tables of commerce.—, B.H.H; 1834. 

The total of exports and imports must, therefore, be set down at upwards of thirty 
lakhs.—.B.iSr.JSr., 1867. 


MM 
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of th« trade of Nfipal. ■ If we would reasonaWy conjecture to what a height that 
trade might easily grow, we may do so by turning to the statistical documents 
touching the amount and nature erf the Russian commerce with China vid Eiachta; 
and then, comparing the facilities and difficulties of such a commerce with those 
which present themselves to a commerce with the same country vid Kathmftndft and 
Lh&sa.' From St. Petersburg to Peking, by any feasible commercial route, cannot be 
less than 6,600 miles;* and though there is water carriage for a great part of the 
way, yet suet is the savage sterility of the country, and such the rigor of the climate, 
that the water passage takes three years, and the land route one entire year, to 
accomplish it. The Russian government levies high duties on this trade, not less 
than 20 to 26 per cent., save on Russian products, which are scant, compared with 
the foreign. There are some monopolies, and many prohibitions, especially those 
mischievous ones affecting the export of either coin or precious metals. 

I have mentioned the interval separating St. Petersburg and Peking. It is further 
necessary to advert to the yet more distant seats, both of production and of consump¬ 
tion, in reference to the more valuable articles constituting the Russian trade. 
The Russians export to China peltry, woollen and cotton cloths, glass-ware, hard¬ 
ware, hides, and prepared leather. Of these, not more than half of the first is 
produced in Siberia, the other half is obtained from North America, either vid 
England, or by way of Kamtschatka and the Aleutian Isles. Of the cotton and 
woollen cloths, the coarse only are Russian made, the fine come chiefly from England; 
and the like is true of the glass-ware and hard-ware. The hides are, mainly, of 
home production. Rv^sia imports from China musk, borax, rhubarb, tea, raw and 
wrought silk, ditto ditto cotton, porcelain, japan ware, water colours, etc. But the 
best musk, borax, and rhubarb by far are those of,Tibet, and especially of Si'fan, the 
north-eastern province of Tibet; and no tea is better or more abundan* than that 
of Szchuen, which province is only eighty-seven days’ journey from Kathmandu ; 
whilst, of course, the musk, borax and rhubarb regions (as above indicated) are yet 
nearer to us, yet more inaccessible to the Russians, than Szchuen. 

What more I have to say on these products will fall more naturally under my 
remarks on the lin£ of communication with these countries through Nepal; and to 
that topic I now address myself. From Calcutta to Peking is 2,880 miles. Of 
this, the interval between Calcutta and Kathmandu fills 640 miles, two-thirds of 
the way being navigable commodiously by means of the Ganges and Gandak. 
The mountains of Nepal and of Tibet are steep and high ; but they are, excepting 
the glaciers of the Himalaya, throughout cheq^uered with cultivation imd popula¬ 
tion, as well as possessed of a temperate climate. It is only necessary to observe 
the due season for passing the Himalaya, and there is no physical obstacle to 
apprehend; so that the journey from Kathmandu to Peking may be surely accom¬ 
plished in five months, allowing for fifteen days of halts. But wherefore speak of 
Peking ? At the eighty-seventh stage only, from Kathmandu, the merchant enters 

* Mr. Brun gives 4,196 miles for what I take to be the direct, or nearly direct, way. 
Coxe. in one place, gives 6,363, in another place 4,701 miles. Bell’s Itinerary yields 6,342. 
These are obviously the distances by various routes, or, by a more or less straight course, 

1 take nearly the mean of them. 
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that rich and actively commercial province of China Proper, called Szchuen, 
whence by moans of the Yang-tsz-kiang, and of the H wangho, he may transport his 
wares, as readily as cheaphjr, throughout the whole central and northern parts of 
China, if he can be supposed to have any adequate motive for going beyond the 
capital of Szchuen, where he may sell his European and Indian products, and 
purchase tea or silk or other products of China. The mountains of Sifan and of 
Tibet, which yield the finest borax, musk and rhubarb in the world, lie in his way 
both to and fro; and, in a word, without deviating from his immediate course, 
or proceeding above ninety days’ journey from Kathmandu, he may procure where 
they grow, or are wrought, all those valuable articles of commerce w'liich Russia 
must seek indirectly and at a much greater cost. But England and China, and 
not Calcutta and China, it may be argued, must be the sites of the production and 
consumption of the truly valuable articles of this commerce, of which the Nepalese 
and Indiana would have little more than the carrying trade; and England is afar 
oil! It is so, indeed; but, with reference to the cheapness and facility of ship 
freight, of how little importance to commerce is the distance of England from Cal¬ 
cutta—not to mention that, as I have oberved in I'eforence to the Russian com¬ 
merce, we must not suppose the Russian has no further to seek than St. I’etersburg, 
but remember that England and Canada supply him with half lie needs. From 
Canada Russia seeks through England our peltry, to convey it to the Chinese across 
the endless savage wastes of Siberia. What should hinder our Indian subjects and 
the Ndpalesefrom procuring these same furs at Calcutta and conveying them through 
Ndpal and Tibet to those same Chinese. At less tiian ninety stages from 
Kathmandu, they would arrive at the banks of the Hwangho in Sifaii, or those of 
the Yang-tsz-kiang in Szchuen; and then the mcrchant.s might be said to 
have reached their goal. What, again, should hinder the same merchants from 
under-selling the Russian, in the articles of English woollens, hard-w'are and 
glass-ware, by convoying them to Sztehuen froyj Calcutta, by the same route ? 
Nothing, it may safely bo said, but want of suiliclcnt mformation' upon the 
general course and prospect of commerce throughout the world; and that 
information we might easily communicate the practical substance of to them- 
There are no political bars or hindrances to be removed for the Nepalese have 
used the Chinese commerce vid Tibet for ages, oud our Indian subjects might 
deal in concert with Nepalese by joint firms at Katlimandu. Nay, by the 
same means, or now, or shortly, Europeans might essay this line of com¬ 
mercial adventure. But of them it is not my present purpose to speakf. Let 

* The route from Lhasa to the central and western provinces of China is far more 
easy than that from Lhasa to Pekin. 

+ liord Elgin is now proceeding to China, in order to determine the footing upon 
which the civilized world, and especially England, shall hereafter have eoinmer- 
tial intercourse with the Celestial Empire. 

It may be worth while to remind His Excellency of the vast extent of 
conterminous frontier and trading necessity in this ipiarterj between Gilgit and 
Brahmakund. We might stipulate for a Commercial Agent or Consul to be 
located at Lhasa, or for a-trading frontier post, like Kiachta; and, at all events, it 
would add to the weight and prestige of our Amba-ssador, to .show himself familiar 
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the native merchants of Calcutta and of Nepal, separately or in concert, tahe up 
this commerce, and whilst we, though not the immediate movers, shall yet reap 
the great advantage of it, as consisting in an exchange of European articles 
for others chiefly wanted in Europe, we shall have a better chance of its 
growing to a vigorous maturity than if Europeans were to conduct it thi-ough 
its infancy. I have only further to add, in the way of continued contrast 
between the Russian commerce and that here sketched, that whilst the former 
is loaded witii duties to the extent of 26 per (»nt., the latter would, in Nepal, 
be subject only to 8 per cent.* duty; in Tibet, to no duty at all; and in our 
provinces bnly, I fancy, to a very moderate one, which might perhaps be advan¬ 
tageously abolished. Having thus, in the best manner I was able, without 
numerous books to refer to, none of which are to be had here, given a rapid 
view of the grounds upon which I conceive a very flourishing commerce might 
be driven in European and Indian articles, between the great Cis- and 
Trans-Him&layan plains, by means (at least in the first instance) of our Indian 
subjects and those of Nepal, I need only add, that the document N<f. I. is de¬ 
signed to arouse and direct the attention of the native merchants of Calcutta; that 
I have given it a popular form with an eye to its publication for general informa¬ 
tion in the Ohanings in Science; that No. 2. might be similarly published with 
advantage, and lastly, that nothing further is necessary, in order to give 
this publication all the effect which could be wished, than simply to enjoin the 
Editor of that work to refer any native making enquiries on the subject to the 
Resident at Kathmandu, who, without openly aiding or interfering, might smooth 
the merchant’s way to Kathmandn, and assist him with counsel and information. 
To prove that I have laid no undue stress on this matter, I only desire that r 
reference be had to the circumstances and extent of the Russian commerce at 
Kiachta, as lately (i.e., in 1829) laid before Parliament; and even if this parallel 
between the two trades bo objected to in iispresent extent^ (aadi 1 have run ij 
the whole length of China on one side, partly from a persuasion of the soundnesi 
of the notion, partly to provoke enquiry,) let us limit our own views to Tibet 
and maintain the parallel so modified. It may instruct, as well as stimulate us. 
Tibet, in the large sense, is an immense country, tolerably well peopled, possessed 
of a temperate climate, rich in natural productions, and inhabited by no rude 
nomades, but by a settled, peaceful, lettered, and commercially disposed race, to 
whom om’ broad cloths are the one thing needful; since, whilst all ranks and ages, 
and both sexes, wear woollen cloths, the native manufactures are most wretched, 
and* China has none of a superior sort and moderate price wherewith to supply 

with his whole case, or with the landward, as well as the sea-board relations of 
Britainand China .—Note of 1857. 

* That is, the 6 per cent, before spoken of and 2 per cent, more levied between Kith- 
m&ndh and the Bhote Frontier ; but the latter duty can hardly be rated so high ; at all 
events, 8 percent, wjll amply cover all Custom House charges within the Nep&lese do¬ 
minions. In our territories, the duties appear to reach 7 per cent See general re¬ 
marks to Part 1. 
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the Tibetans. With her musk, her rhubarb, her borax, her splendid wools, her 
mineral and animal wealth, her universal need of good woollens, and her incapacity 
to provide herself, or to obtain supplies from any of her neighours, Tibet may well 
be believed capable of maintaining a large and valuable exchange of commodities 
with Great Britain, through the medium of our Indian subjects and the people of 
Nepfi.1, to which latter the aditiis, closed to all others by China, is freely open 
Nor is it now needful to use another argument, in proof of the extension of which 
this commerce is capable, than simply to point to the recorded extent of the existing 
Russian commerce with China across Siberia. 


P.S., 1857.—A costly road has been constructed recently over the Western Him- 
filaya; but, adverting to proximity and accessibility to the various centres of sup¬ 
ply and demand, I apprehend that a brisk trade between the Cis- and Trans-Ui- 
malayan countries would inevitably seek the route of the central or eastern part 
of the chain. To Delhi, Ben&res, Patna, Dacca and Calcutta, on the one hand,to all 
the rich and populous parts of Tibet, extending from Digarchoe to Sifan, on tha 
o ther hand, either of the latter routes is far nearer and much more accessible. 
By the unanimous testimony of all natives and of written native authorities West¬ 
ern Tibet is very much the poorest, most rugged, and least populous part of that 
country. Utsang, Kham, Sifiln, and the proximate parts of China fiu’nish* all the 
materials, save shawl-wool, for a trade with us, as well as all the effective demand 
for our commodities. All this points to Kathmftndu Darjeeling or Takyeul (above 
Gowhatti in Asam) as the most expedient line of transit s the Himalaya. J 

I. 

THE TRADE OF NEPAL. 

When wo consider how much intelligent activity the native jnhabitants of 
Calcutta have, of late years, been manifesting, wejjannot help wondering that none 
of the mercantile class among them should have yet turned their attention to the 
commerce of Ndpal. Do they not know that the N^wfirs, or aborigines of the great 
Valley of Ndpal, have, from the earliest times, maintained an extensive commercial 
intercourse between the plains of India on the one hand and those of Tibet on the 

By the terms of the Treaty of 1792, the duties leviable on both sides are limited to 24 
per cent, ad valorem of the invoice. The actual charges to which the trader is put 
far exceed the customs duties co noinme, since tolls are levied by every Jageerdar on the 
transit of goods through the lowlands. 

* See Cooper, Bengal As. Soc. Journal for May 1869. 

t Since this w'as written the successful growth and manufacture of tea in the British 
Himillaya are accomplished facts adding greatly to the means of establishing without 
doubt or difficulty a nourishing commerce witli Tibet and the countries immediately north 
and east of it. In Kumaon, Sikim, Asam, are found great and thriving tea growing 
establishments. Nothing is more craved for or less procureable, in Tibet and up to the 
Russian frontier, than good tea ; and if we cannot open up the Takyeul route from Asam 
we can and have that through Sikim by the Chola pass. The recent treaty has given us 
a right of way and of road eonstruction, and this pass is not lia(jle to be closed by the 
snow nor is the access to Sikim from the south rendered dangerous by malaria.' The 
southern half of Sikim is our own : the northern half belongs to our dependant ally to 
whom we restored it in 1816, and for whom we have preserved it ever since, from the 
grasp of Nepill. 


MMl 
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other; that Nfipal is now subject to a wise and orderly Native Government; that 
owing to the firm peace and alliance l^tween that Government and the Honorable 
Company’s, the Indian merchant has full ,and free access to Ndpdl; that the 
confidence inspired by the high character of the native administration, and by the 
presence of a British Resident at the Court, has led the native merchants of Bendrea 
to establish several flourishing kothees at Kathmandu, that the Cashmeiians 
of Patna ha^e had kothees there for ages past; that so entirely is the mind of 
the inhabitants of our territories now disabused of the old idle di-ead of a journey 
to Ndpdl, that lakhs of the, natives of Oude, Behar, and North East Bengal, of 
all ranks and conditions, annually resort to Kdthmdndu, to keep the great’ vernal 
festival at Pasupati Kshdtra. Are the shi-ewd native mei-chants of Calcutta 
incapable of imitating the example of their brethren of Bendres, who have now 
no less than ten kothees at Kathmandu; and will it not shame them to hear, that 
whilst not one of them has essayed a visit to Kdthmdndu, to make enquiry and 
observation on the spot, very many Ndpdlese have found their way to Calcutta, 
and realized, on their return, cent, per cent, on their speculations in European 
articles ? The native merchants of Calcutta have, whilst there, a hard rtruggle to 
maintain with their European rivals in trade, but at Kdthmdndu, they would have 
no such formidable rivalry to contend with, because Europeans not attached to the 
Residency, have no access to the country and without such access, they probably 
could not, and certainly have not, attempted to conduct any branch of the trade 
in question. But every native of the plains ol India is fi-ee to enter Ndpdl at his 
pleasure, nor would heifind any difficulty in procuring from the Government of the 
country peimission to sojourn by himself or his agent at Kdthmdndu, for purposes 
of trade. "With a view to arouse, as well as to direct, the attention of our native 
brethren of the City of Palaces, in regard to the trade of Ndpal, we subjoin some 
of the principje details respecting the route, the manner and the cost of carriage, and 
.the nature and amount of the du,tie3 levied by the Ndpdl Government. It cannot 
be necessary to dwell upon that portion of the way which lies within the heart 
of our own provinces—suffice it to say that, by the Ganges and Gaudak, there is 
commodious water carriage at all seasons, from Calcutta to Qovindgunge or Kesriah, 
situated on the Gandak river, in the Zillah of Sarun, and no great way from the 
boundai-y of the Ndpdlese territories. Kesriah or Govindgunge, then, must be 
the merchant’s place of debarkation for himself and his goods, and there he must 
provide himself with bullocks for the conveyance of his wares, as far as the base of 
the greater mountains of Ndpdl, where again, he will have to send back the 
buUbcks and hire men to complete the transfer of his merchandise to Kathmandu; 
and here we may notice a precaution of some importance, which is, that the 
merchant’s wares should be made up at Calcutta into secure packages adapted for 
carriage on a man’s back of the full weight of two Calcutta bazar maunds each; 
because, if the wares be so made up, a single mountaineer will carry that sur¬ 
prising weight over the huge mountains of Ndpfil, whereas two men not being able 
to unite their strength with effect in the conveyance of goods, packages heavier 
than two maunds are, of nece8.sity, taken to pieces on the road at great hazard and 
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inconvenience, or the merchant must submit to have very light weights carried for 
him, in consideration of his awkwardness or inexperience in regard to the mode 
of adjusting loads. Besides the system of duties proceeds in some sort upon a 
presumption of such loads as those prescribed; and lastly, two such loads form 
exactly a bullock freight; and upon bullocks it is necessary, or at least highly expe¬ 
dient to convey wares from Kesriah to the foot of the mountains. Let every 
merchant, therefore, make up his goods into parcels of two full bazar maundseach, 
and let him have with him apparatus for fixing two of such parcels across a bul¬ 
lock’s saddle. He will thus save much money and trouble. Kesriah and Govin- 
dgunge are both flourishing villages at which plenty of good bullocks’can be had 
by tho merchant, for the carriage of his wares, as well as a good tattoo for his own 
riding to the foot of the hills, whence he himself must either walk, or provide 
himself (as he easily can at Hitounda) with a dooly, for the journey through tho 
mountains to Kathmandu, the hire of a bullock from Kesriah to Hitounda, at the 
foot of the mountains, is three Sicca rupees: besides which sum, there is an ex¬ 
pense of six annas per bullock to tokdars or watch-men on this route, viz., two an 
nas at Mo^rliah, two at Bichiako, find two at Hitounda. The total expenses, there¬ 
fore per bullock, from Kesriah to Hitounda, are Sicca rupees 3-0-0. The load of 
each bullock is four pukka maunds. The stages are nine, as follows:—Kesriah to 
Bhopatpoor, 6 cos; to Lohia, 7 cos ; to Segoulee, 6 cos; to Amodahi, 6 cos; to 
Pursoni ,6 cos; to BisouMah or Simrabasa, 4 cos; to Bichiako, 5 cos; to Chooriah 
Ghauti, 3 cos; and to Hitounda, 4 cos; being 44 cos in all. Hitounda, as already 
frequently observed, is at the foot of the gi'eat mount »ins, which, for want of 
roads, no beast of burden can traverse laden. Men, therefore, are employed, but 
so athletic and careful and trustworthy aie the hill porters, that this sort of 
carriage is far less expensive or inconvenient than might be imagined. The precau¬ 
tions in respect to packages before prescribed having been attended tqby the trader 
he will find the four maunds of goods, which consiituted the one bullock’s load as 
far as Hitounda readily taken up by two hill-porters, who will convey them 
most carefully in six days to Kathmandu. It is an establi.shed rule, that four 
maunds, properly packed, make two bakkoo.s, or men’s loads, which are conveyed 
to Kathmand# at the fixed rate of two rupees of the country per bakkoo or load. 
The stages and distances are as follows:—Hitounda to Bhainsa Dobhang, 3| cos; 
to Bhimphedy, 4 cos; to Tambakhani, 3 cos; toChitlong,3 cos; to Thankot, 3 
cos; to Kathmandu, 3 cos—Total, 19^ cos. At Hitounda, there is a Custom 
House Chokey, where packages are counted merely, not opened, nor is any duty 
levied there. At Chisapivni Fort, which is half way between Bhimphddy and 
Tambakhani, is another Custom Chokey, and there the merchandise is weighed, 
and a Government duty is levied of one anna per dharniof three seers, being two 
Paisa rupees per bakkoo: also, a Zemindary duty at Chitlong of two annas per 
bakkoo or load of 32 dhami, in other words of 90 ordinary seers. At Thankot, the 
last stage but one, a further Zemindary duty is levied of four annas per bakkoo. 
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SCMMAKT EECAPITULATION OP THE EXPENSES POE CAEEIAQB ANB BITTY 
BETWEEN HITOUNBAmANB KATHMANBU. 

Nepalese Rs. Skms. 

Hire of Porters . 400 84. 0| 

Duties Paisa rupees 4 12 0 312 8 3 0 9J 

Per bullock load .. 7 12 8 6 4 9| 

To which, if we add the 3-0-0 Sicca for bullock hire and watch-men, between 
Kcsriah aiM Hitounda, we shall have a total of Sicca rupees 9-10-9| for the 
expense, for duty and carriage, of conveying four pukka bazar maunds and upwards, 
(04 dhami or 192 ordinary seers exactly,) from the Ghaut of the Gandak to Ka¬ 
thmandu, where finally the goods are subject to an ad valorem duty of rupees 8-8-0 
of the country or 2-13-6 Sicca, and where the merchant may get cent, per cent, 
upon Calcutta prices for his European articles, if they have been weU selected. 

The duties upon imports from the plains, leviableAt Kathmandu, are farmed by 
the Government, instead of being collected dijipctly. The farm is caUsd Bhansar 
—the farmer, Bhansdri. On the arrival of a merchant with goods from the plains, 
the Bhans&ri, or his deputy, waits upon the merchant and seals up his bales, if 
it be not convenient to him to have them at once examined. When the bales are 
opened and the goods inspected, an ad valorem duty (for the most part) of 3^ per 
cent, is levied on them by the Bhansari, thus;— 

Nepalese Its. Siccas. 

For Kinara or Kinara, per cent. 2 0 0 1 10 o 

■ For Nirikhi, per cent, .. ..180 1 36 

3 8 0 2 13 6 

The value of the goods, upon,which depends the amount of duty, is settled by 
inspection of the merchant’s invoice and by appraisement of a regular officer, 
thence called the Nirikhman. If th merchant continue to dispute the apprais¬ 
er’s valuation, and the consequent amount, of duty, and wi(l not listen to reason, 
it is usual for the Government, in the last resort, to require the mercjjant to dispose 
of his wares to it at his own alleged valuation. Let no one therefore think to a- 
bate the duty by under-valuing his goods, for if he do, he may find himself taken 
at his word, when he least expected it. For the rest, if he be fair and reasonable 
and exhibit his invoice, he has nothing to fear from the Bhansari, who is not a 
man of eminent place or power, and if he were, would not be suffered, under the 
present able administration, to oppress the merchant. In respect to the duties 
levied on the way up, (at Chisapani and Thankot,) as already explained, they 
are called Sayer and Bakwaoon. If the merchant please, he may avoid paying them 
on the road, and settle for them at Kathmandu, in which case the Collector of 
Chisapani takes a memorandum of the weight of the goods and forwards it to 
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the Bhaaeiiri and to the Government Collector at Kftthmilndu, giving the mer¬ 
chant, at the same time, a note of hand to pass him on. 

We have stated that the duty on Imports from the plains is, in general, an ad 
valorem one of 3-8-0 of the country currency; but as, there is a different rate in 
respect to some of the articles, and, as the enumeration of the chief Imports will 
serve as a sort of guide to the Calcutta trader, who may be disposed to adventure 
a speculation to KdthmSndu. we shall give a list of these Imports with the duty 
assigned to each. 


European broad clothe and other woollens of all sorts 

Duty in 

Nepal Rupees & Siccas 

per cent. 3 8 0 2 13 6 

European chintzes and other cotton of all sorts 

)) 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

European silks of all sorts . 


3 8 0 

2 13 6 

European linens of all sorts . 


3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Amritsur and Cashmere shawls, good . 


3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Dacca muslins and Jamdaneus, sahans, &c. 


3 8 0 

2 13 (i 

Malda and Bhaugulpoor* silk and mixed silk and 
cotton stuffs . 


3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Benares kimkhabs, toftas, mushroos. shamlas, do- 
pattahs, &c. 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Mirzapoor and Calpeo kharwas and garhas .. 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Mowsahana,andarsah 8 ,&c. „ ., 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Behar, pagrees,kha 8 as,&c. 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

Bareilly, Lucknow and Tanha chintzes 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

European cutlery, as knives, scissors, &c. 

11 

3 8 0 

2 13 6 

European glass-ware chandeliers, wall-shades, &c. .. 

11 

8 8 0 

2 13 6 

European mirrors, window glass, &c. 

11 

a 8 0 

2 13 6 

Indian karanas, or groceries, drugs, dyes, and spicfry 
of all sorts. 

11 

5 O'O 

4 10 

Peltry of Europe and India, as Dacca, other skins, 
goat ditto, &c. 

It 

6 0 0 

4 10 

Quicksilver, vermilion, red and white lead, brim¬ 
stone, jasta, ranga, camphor .' 

If 

6 0 0 

4 10 

Indigo pays in land .. 

11 

10 0 0 

8 3 0 

Precious stones, as diamond emerald, pearl, coral 

11 

18 0 

13 6 

Indian laces,. as Kalabuttu, Gotah, &c. 

11 

6 0 0 

4 10 

Whoever has sold his wares at Kathmfindu will next look to purchasing a 


“Return Cargo” with the proceeds of such sale. We therefore now proceed to 
notice the manner and amount of the Export duties levied by the N 6 pfil Government 
upon goods exported to the plains. There is no difference between goods the produce 
of N 6 pftl and (-uch as are the produce of Bbote (Tibet) or China, all paying on 
exportaiio,! to India at the same rate. 

The I.. ■>, irts. like the Imports, are farmed, and it is therefore with the BhansSri 
fhat the i- • r. o.mt will have again to treat with. 
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Tlie Export duty is ad valorem one, and amonnts, for the moat part, to 
per cent., which ia levied thus:— 



Oatenaibly. 

Heally. 

As Bakkoofina .. 

..100 

12 2 

As Nirikhi .... 

..140 

14 0 

As Kinara. 

O 

o 

2 4 3 


4 4 0 

4 11 1 


These sums are N4p4Iese cun'ency. Their equivalents in Sicca rupees are 3-7-3 and 
3-13-9. There are no further duties levied on the road, and the merchant, upon 
payment of the above ad valorem duty at Kathmandu, receives from the Bhansari a 
pass, or JDhoka NiMsi, which will carry him, free beyond the limits of Ndpal. 

The merchant’s goods, on hia return, should be made up, as on his approach, into 
bakkoos or men’s loads of thirty-two dhamia of three seers per dhSrni, and he should 
have bullocks waiting his anival at Hitounda, by previous arrangement. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of some of the principal exports, with their respective duties;— 


Dntiss in 

Articles. Nepal Rupees A Siccas. 

Chours. per cent. 4 11 1 8 13 9 

Tibetan, Himalayan ^nd Chinese woollens, as 
Maleeda, Toos, Namda, Chourpat, Rahry, Bhot etc „ 4111 3 IS 9 

Chinese damasked and brocaded satins & silks „ ‘ 4 11 1 3 IS 9 

Sohaga or borax . „ 411 1 313 9 

Nep&lese, Bhotea and Chinese drugs — rhubarb, 
mihargiyah, zaharmohara, momira, jatamangsee, 

hurtal, &c. per cent. 4 11 1 3 13 9 

Bhotea and Nep41ese paper . „ 411 1 313 9 

Musk pods, per seer of 32 Sa. Wt.140 103 

Gold. Duty free. 

Silver . Prohibited. 

Rupees of the plains. Ditto. 

Rupees of N§p41 and copper pice of ditto. Free- 

Bhote poneys or tanghans, each. 7 00 6 11 0 

Ilard-ware,as fron phowrahs &c. per cent. 4 11 1 3 13 9 


Though we would not advise the native merchant of Calcutta to meddle, in the 
firet instance, directly himself, with the trade of Bhote, whether in exports or 
imports, yet as that country causes the great demand for European woollens in 
particular, and is, on many accounts, of more consideration in a commercial point 
of view than Ndptfl, we shall give some details relative to the trade with it, 
through Nepal, analogous to those we have already furnished respecting the trade 
with Nepal itself. 
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The duties upon the Bhote trade are levied by govemnieiit through its own 
officers, not formed, like the duties on the trade with the plains. Goods of the pl-ina 
(whether the produce of Europe or India,) exported through N^pil to Bhote, are 
made up into packages or bakkoos, of sixteen dhdmis, or forty-eight seers only, 
owing to the extreme difficulties of the road, which will not permit a nfon to 
carry more than that weight upon his back; and there are no other means whatever 
of conveyance, until the Himalaya has been passed. Upon these b^koos or loads 
the duty is levied, and amounts to Paisa rupees 1-0-1 per bakkoo, for all articles 
alike. The duty is levied at the Taksar or Mint, and the collector is familiarly called 
TaksAii in consequence. The details of duty of the 1-0-1 are these :— 

Taksdr . 0 6 0 

Nikasi . 0 10 0 

Bahidar. 0 0 1 

Paisa Rupees 10 1 = Siccas 0 10 10 

Upon payment of this sum to the Taksari, that officer furnishes the merchant 
with a passport, which will pass his goods, free, to the frontier of Bhot or Tibet, 

The chief exports to Bhote are :—European broad cloths (crimson, gi-een, orange, 
liver, and brown-coloured), cutlery, pearls, coral, diamonds, emeralds, indigo and 
opium. Goods imported into Nep&l from Bhote (no duty levied there) payto the 
Taksir at K&thmandu as follows:— 

Musk pods, per seer (in kind) .. IJ tollihs. 

Gold, per tolah . 1 anna. 


Silver is all necessarily sold to the Taksar and is received at the Sicca weight, 
paid for at the Nepalese or Mohfiri weight, difference three annas. 


Aitielea. 

Chours, white .. . • . 

Ditto, black .. .. .. . 

Chinese and Bhotea velvets, woollens, satins, silk thread, 

and raw silk .. .. . 

Peltry of Mongolia and Bhote, samoor, kakoon, chuah-khal, 

garbsooth, &c. .. .. . 

Borax . 

Chinese and Bhotea tea 

Drugs .. .. .■ 


^ Duty. 

.per dhami 4 annas. 
•- » 3 ,, 


per cent. 4 rupees 


4 

4 

4 

4 


From Kathmandu to Bhote frontier, or rather, to the frontier marts of Kooti and 
of Keroong, there are two roads, one of which is called the Keroong and the other 
the Kooti way, after the mai-ts in question, which are respectable Botea towns. 

The following are the stages and expenses: — KSthm&ndii to Kooti, eight 
stages, sixteen dh&rnis, or forty-eight seem, a man’s load. His hire, 2 rupees of 
Nep41—or Siccas 1-10-0 for the trip. 

The stages are Sankhoo, SJ cos; to Sipa, 7i cos; to Choutra, 6 cos ; to Maggar- 
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g»on or Dbarapani, 8 or 4 cog; to Listi, 6 cos; to Khasa, 4 cos; to Ch4-saiig, 6 cos; 
to Kooti, 3i cos. 

From K4thm4odu to Keroong, the eight stages are:—To Jaiphal-kepowah, 4 
cos; to Nayakot, 6 cos; to Taptap, 4 cos; to Preboo, 4 cos; to Dhom-chap, 5 cos; 
to Maidan Pootah, 3 cos; to Risoo (frontier), 4 cos; to Maima, 4 cos; to Keroong, 4 
cos. 

The load M the same as on the Kooti road and the hire of the carrier the same. 

The Himfilaya once passed, you come to a tolerably plain country, along which 
beasts of burden can travel laden. The usual carriage is on ponies and mules, 
which carry two hakkoos of sixteen dhdmis each, and can be hired for the trip, 
from Lhasa to the NdpSl frontier, for twenty rupees of Bhote cun-ency. They per¬ 
form the joura^ in about a month, allowing for three or four days’ halts. 

P.S.—The Nepalese dhdmi is equal to three seers. The Nepalese rupee is 
worth thirteen annas. It is called, after an ancient dynasty, Mahendra Mally, or 
shortly and commonly Mohari. It is almost a mere nominal coin, from its scarce¬ 
ness, the common currency consisting of half rupees or M6hars. The Bhote 
rupee is called Kala Mohari. It ought to be equal to the Nepdlese, but is ren¬ 
dered five gundas less valuable by undue adulteration. 
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TRADE OF NEPAL. 

Import of Goods from the Plains in 1830-31. 
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at this time, after allowance has been made for the difference of Kuldar and Nepalese rupees . - -, --and for the expenses of 

(134 to 16) 

duties and carriage on account of both, which latter may be seen in No. I., so far as the Ntpdlese Territories are concerned; and for the 
rest of the way, through our own territories, the means of accurate information are in everybody’s hands. I may as well, however, ob¬ 
serve, that according to the statements of Ndpalese merchants of credit, the costs on account of Custom House charges, in our territories,* 

* By Treaty they ought to be 24 only. 
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THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 
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pays the importer less than a just price. The 
Silver is weighed against old Kuldars, and paid 
for in Ndpdl Rupees at 113 per 100 Kuldars. 
The Bazar rate is 120, the Calcutta assay 1351 
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